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US and the Third World at the UN: 
An Ambivalent Relationship" 


C.S.R. Murthy 





For more than four decades, the interaction between the US (United States of 
America) and the Third World** at the UN (United Nations) has been marked by 
mutually exclusive political, ideological and tactical approaches towards issues 
that the world body confronted from time to time.' But at least in the early years 
of the post-Cold War period, the influence of the US, the single remaining super 
power, in the UN increased tremendously.” Although after the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union, the Third World countries, individually and collectively, have 
lost much of their clout, they have continued to present their perspectives at the 
UN. This article argues that any analysis of the post-Cold War order should take 
into account not only the approach of the US but also its interaction with the 
Third World countries at the UN. 

The questions that are pertinent in this connection are the following: Does the 
UN figure in the foreign policy frameworks of the US and the Third World and if 


The author is Associate Professor, Centre for International Politics, Organization and Disarmament, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


“The article 1s a revised version of the paper presented at the National Seminar on “US Foreign 
Policy in the Post-Cold War Period and Third World Reactions” organized in Ahmedabad jointly by 
M.S University of Baroda and Gujarat University m March 2001. 

**Following the dissolution of the Second World comprising socialist countries, many would 
think it 1s not appropriate to use the term Third World. However, I continues to use the term bere for 
the sake of convenience. 

1 See for example, Margaret P. Karns and Karen A Mingst, eds, The United States and Multilateral 
Institutions: Patterns of Changing Instrumentaluy and Influence (London: Routledge, 1990); Seymour 
M. Finger and Joseph R. Herbert, eds, U.S. Policy in International Institutions: Defining Reasonable 
Options in an Unreasonable World (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1977); Leland M Goodrich, The 
United Nations and the Changing World (London: Cambridge University Press, 1974); and Lawrence 
S. Finkelstein, od., The United States and International Organization: The Changing Setting 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 1969). 

? See MLS. Rajan, “The United Nations since the End of the Cold War”, in M.S. Rajan, cd., United 
Nations at 50 and Beyond (New Delhi: Lancers Books, 1996), pp. 1-29, and K.P. Saksena, Reforming 
the United Nations: The Challenge of Relevance (New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1993), especially 
pp- 163-81. 
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so, in what respect? Has the US been able to dictate (or defy) UN decisions without 
compromises and costs? What is the nature of the response of the Third World 
countries towards the policy initiatives and actions of the US? Has the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union silenced the voices of those dissenting with the US? How 
valuable are the inputs from the US and the Third World in shaping the future of 
the UN? 


Conceptions about the UN 


There is no denying that the UN owes its establishment to “the American ideal- 
ism, imagination, and political creativity”? As the former Secretary of State during 
the Reagan years once noted, “the ideals of the United Nations are also American 
ideals. The Charter embodies American principles. It will always be a major 
objective of our statecraft to make the United Nations an instrument of peace.” 
Other countries “read our [American] cues, accepted our visions, followed our 
lead, and took steps away from traditional anarchy not only because they be- 
lieved that the US was powerful but also because they believed that the US was 
right”. The US view of the UN has tended to set standards for others. Whether in 
matters of security or economic development, its commitments have been the 
key to the involvement of other states. At the same time, the position of leadership 
made the US ignore the views of other members of the Organization. The feeling 
grew among Americans that “We have our policies and our principles, and we 
carry them out at the UN, and if people like them, that’s fine, and if they don’t like 
them, that’s fine.” 

The Third World developed a natural bond with the UN. After all, the UN played 
a major role in the decolonization process and it was, therefore, natural for the 
newly-independent countries to look to the world body for support. The UN, in 
turn, sought support from the Third World to assert itself vis-a-vis the US and 
other big powers. Referring to the growing relationship between the UN and the 
Third World, Dag Hammarskjold once asserted that UN was “first of all their 
Organization and I deeply believe in the wisdom with which they will be able to 
use it or guide it” 

With the growth of the numerical strength of the Third World countries in the 
UN and their relentless pursuit of anti-colonialism and anti-racism agendas, the 
US was reduced to a minority, especially on issues of economic development. 


* Donald J. Puchala, “US National Interests and the United Nations”, in Tob: Trister Gaui, ed., The 
US, the UN, and the Management of Global Change (New York: New York University Press, 1983), 
pp.343—-65. 

4 Remarks of Alexander Haig, Jr. 1n the 36" regular session of the UN General Assembly Cited m,, 
Puchala, ibid. p 343. 

3 Remarks of Eliott Abrams, former Assistant Secretary of State for Internauonal Organization 
Atfairs, quoted in Gati, The US, the UN, and the Management, p 4. 

* Speech ın the General Assembly on 18 September 1960. Excerpted in Servant of Peace: Selection 
of Speeches and Statements of Dug Hammartkjold (New York Harper & Row, 1962), p. 319. 
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The US tendency of “relative indifference to the world beyond its shores” and its 
ethnocentrism often produced “an inability to understand the Third World on its 
terms.” In the climate of confrontation that ensued, the US perceived itself as the 
victim of the “tyranny of the majority.” In a sense, the Third World seemed to 
have learnt the methods of mobilizing and manipulating majorities to score points 
from the US itself which, in early years, resorted to such tactics at the multilateral 
forums. Of course, the presence of the Soviet Union as a countervailing force 
during the Cold War era gave some tactical advantages to the Third world. 

The end of the Cold War followed by the disintegration of the Soviet Union en- 
couraged the US to think in terms of a unipolar world order. At one level, the US 
leadership was trying to exploit the “real possibility of using the United Nations 
as it was designed — as a centre for international collective security” with an in- 
clination to “replace polemic attacks with pragmatic action”.* At another level, 
key figures of the (senior) Bush administration sought to highlight the thrust of 
the new world order by asserting that “with the US leadership and Soviet compli- 
ance, the United Nations would live up to its Charter ideals of policing the world 
and penalizing the wrong doers”? Presumably the term, wrong-doers, is a cuphem- 
ism for the non-conforming countries of the Third World. Malaysia’s Prime Minis- 
ter, Mahathir Mohammad, referred to the fear of the United States in the wake of 
the American intervention in Panama to oust and imprison General Noriega. 

The Clinton administration was inclined to make some semantic alterations by 
professing “no desire to be the world’s policeman”, but it wished to “help civil 
societies emerge from the ashes of repression, sustain fragile democracies and re- 
strain in the destructive forces”.!° However, like their predecessors in the Bush 
government, senior aides of President Clinton's administration were exuberant 
about opportunities present in the “historical [sic] period” at the UN to “fuse the 
two challenges (of integration and fragmentation) into a more peaceful world”."! 
However, opinion in the Congress and media grew wary of any overestimation of 
the use of the UN to the US. While addressing an informal get together of the 
Security Council members, the chairman of the foreign relations committee of 
the Senate envisaged the UN as “just one aspect of America’s diplomatic arsenal” 
for providing a forum with “channels of communication in times of crisis and to 
render services such as peacekeeping, weapons inspections, and humanitarian 
relief.” He also warned that the American people “will not countenance” if the 


7 Robert W. Gregg, About Face? The United States and the United Nations (Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Rienner Publishers, 1993), p. 16. 

* President George Bush’s remarks. General Assembly Official Records, 45* session, Plenary, 
14% meeting (verbatim), Doc A/45/PV 14 (Provisional), 5 October 1990, pp. 62, 71 Hereafter these 
records are cited in their short form by using the document symbols. 

# Brent Scowcraft, National Security Advisor to former President George Bush, quoted in James 
Walsh, “Global Beat”, in Tune, | Aprit1991, pp. 19-23. 

10 A/49/PV 4, 26 September 1994, p. 7. 

Madeleine Albnght’s testimony at the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations while reteiving 
confirmation of her appointment as US ambassador to UN, Heanngs, 103" Congress, First Session, 
21 January 1993 
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UN attempts to establish itself as the central authority of a new international 
order of global laws and global governance. If the UN was to survive into the 
twenty-first century, “it must recognize its limitations”, stop “trying to impose a 
utopian vision on America, and the world, failing which it begs for confrontation 
and ,.. eventual U.S. withdrawal”.!? 

Given the diversity of the Third World, their conceptions of the UN vary from 
one extreme to another. On the one hand, for many, the UN is the “global reposi- 
tory of humankind’s aspirations”. The problems of the twenty-first century cannot 
be addressed without “universal recommitment” to multilateralism and to the 
UN. Their belief about the vitality and centrality of the world body is related to 
the view that “we have but one earth, and there is but one UN”. On the other 
hand, a few countries are cynical about the effectiveness of the world body and 
argue that “no one should expect any change for as long as the United Nations be- 
longs to the permanent five.” However, at the dawn of the new millennium, mem- 
bers in general expressed a vision about the UN as the “indispensable common 
house of the entire humanity” to realize universal aspirations for peace, cooperation 
and development.” 


Interactions on Major Problem Areas 


The range of issues that engaged the US and the Third World in the post-Cold 
War agenda of the UN is wide and diverse. However, the discussion here is confined 
only to a few major concerns to bring out nuances of convergence and divergence 
of perceptions between the two and their implications. These relate to problems 
of peace enforcement, peacekeeping, human rights, terrorism, globalization, and 
the UN reforms. 


Peace Enforcement 


The incidence of armed conflicts around the world has become the foremost pre- 
occupation characterizing the dynamics of US-Third World interactions at the 
UN. Hopes of the Third World that the post-Cold War era would bring in a peace 
dividend were belied by the brutality of the battlefields. The previously predomin- 
ant trend of states waging wars to keep or usurp territories under dispute seemed 


n New York Tunes, 21 January 2000. It may be noted that delegates from Canada, Nambia, and the 
United Kingdom strongly rebutted the claims of the guest speaker. Interestingly, the State Department 
too had distanced itself by claiming that the President had the prerogative to speak on foreign policy 
issues on behalf of the US people and not Congressmen. 

D Phrases in this paragraph have been borrowed from statements made by the Third World leaders 
belonging to Guyana, India, Malaysia and otber countries daring the years 1995~2000 and also from 
the Millenniam Declaration approved on 8 September 2000. For an evaluation of the Third World 
viewpoints about the post-Cold War United Nations, sce C.S.R. Murthy, The Third World in the Post- 
Cold War United Nations, Occasional Paper Series No. XV (New York: Ralph Bunche Institute for 
the United Nations, 1994). 
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to subside and a new trend gained prominence in many parts of Africa, Asia, and 
even Europe, where local groups fought both in organized and unorganized man- 
ners against their own governments, thereby exposing the fragility of state struc- 
tures. According to one estimate, about ninety out of some 100 were civil wars, 
with the proportion of civilian deaths in them accounting for 95 per cent. Five 
million innocent lives were lost due to the scale and ferocity of these conflicts. 
Many of these conflicts involved extensive and indiscriminate use of landmines 
and small arms, use of children as soldiers and subjecting women as well as eth- 
nic minorities to inhuman treatment including gang rapes and mass killings. The 
UN responded in two ways: by authorizing use of all necessary means (a diplo- 
matic expression for use of force) by interested governments and by mandating 
deployment of peace operations with the permission to use force, if necessary. 
Such UN activity is hardly possible without the commonality of interests and 
commitment of capabilities between the US and the Third World, besides other 
players. However, with reference to specific actions to specific situations, there 
have been marked differences. Tricky questions that have repeatedly come in the 
course of deliberations, particularly in the Security Council, include: if force has 
to be resorted to only after exhausting all options, whether prior authorization of 
the UN is needed without exception, how the coalitions of states availing UN au- 
thorizations are to be made accountable, and how to ensure that objectives and 
activities of regional organizations complement those of the UN in the event of 
military action for the restoration of peace. 

On the positive side, the consensus on the illegality of territorial occupation by 
the use of force, no matter who did it and for whatever reasons, was reinforced. 
This was demonstrated clearly in the early years of the post-Cold War era in the 
context of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990. Rarely in the history of the UN 
did such a large number of members stand solidly by the victim of aggression as 
in the Kuwaiti case. One could explain the US activism in this case in terms of its 
strategic interests in the region. Setting aside the sentiments of group solidarity, 
the Third World joined the US and others in denouncing Iraq’s aggression and 
annexation of Kuwait. It needs to be kept in mind that the aggressor as well as the 
victim happened to be important members of the Third World. The entire inter- 
national community agreed with the US that the time had come to forcefully up- 
hold the UN Charter principles relating to the sanctity of the sovereign status of 
all member states and force Iraq to vacate Kuwait through the imposition of com- 
prehensive sanctions, followed by the authorization for launching a multinational 
military campaign, if necessary." Moreover, a number of sanctions-complying 
countries (many of whom belonged to the Third World) found indifference to 
their economic difficulties “both frustrating and disappointing”. Cuba was among 
the very few that accused the Security Council of abdicating its authority in favour 


H So much has been published on the Gulf crisis and war. Among the first to be published was 
A.HLH. Abidi and K.R. Singh, eds, The Guif Crisis (New Delhi: Lancers Books, 1991). See especially 
pp. 19-40. ` 
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of the US and its allies. The unease became more discernible in the Council after 
the military campaign started in January 1991. It was asked whether the US, which 
claimed to stand for the UN ideals and applauded the way the world body upheld 
the Charter principles in the crisis, could at the same time indulge in actions which 
undermined the moral authority of that very institution. The Council, which was 
meeting every other day till the issue of authorization, was not allowed to meet 
for weeks after the commencement of the military campaign, in spite of legitimate 
requests for a formal meeting. Nearly one-third of Iraq was occupied; tons of 
bombs,were dropped on non-military targets in Baghdad and other heavily popu- 
lated areas; and “windows of opportunity” in the form of various plans to bring 
an early end to the military campaign were ignored until Iraq surrendered. Yet non- 
permanent members like India supported the Security Council's “mother of all 
resolutions” that imposed unduly harsh conditions for ceasefire even after the 
end of the Iraqi aggression. India went along with the US on the plea that the 
“unique situation” existed in the region following the defeat of Iraq.’ 

One of the most contentious issues referred to in Resolution 687 related to the 
elimination of Iragi weapons of mass destruction under UN inspection and super- 
vision. On the one hand, claiming that it had met the necessary disarmament re- 
quirements, Iraq questioned the credibility of the chief inspector and his colleagues 
from the UN Special Commission and hindered the work of the Commission. On 
the other hand, the US accused Iraq of non-cooperation and non-compliance and 
cited these as legitimate grounds for further military strikes against the suspected 
weapons sites in pursuance of what many regarded as outdated and irrelevant re- 
solutions of the Security Council. Given the fact that the UN inspectors could not 
resume work in Iraq since 1998 and the fears that Iraq is still left with undeclared 
destructive weapon capabilities, the present Bush administration reserves its right 
to use force unilaterally to bring about a regime change in Irag. Marking a departure 
from the unquestioned cooperation, the non-aligned countries took the lead in 
asking for a meeting of the Security Council to discuss US objectives and decide 
upon a proper course of action. In the deliberations of the Security Council during 
October 2002, several countries, particularly South Africa and Mauritius, made 
two points forcefully. First, Iraq must comply with all Security Council Resolutions 
including provisions for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction and, for 
this purpose, should allow the UN inspectors full access to the weapons sites. Sec- 
ond, a military strike would require prior authorization by the Security Council. !$ 
Perhaps nothing would be more appropriate than to refer to the “strong opposition” 
expressed by Kuwait’s delegate at the UN in the Security Council: “Any use of 
force must be employed as a last resort, within the UN framework and only after 
all other available means have been exhausted.” 


S For the text of the statement by the Indian representative, for example, see Security Council 
Official Records, 2981" meeting (verbatim), Doc.S/PV 2981, 3 April 1991, p. 72. 
'§ UN Weekly Newsletter (New Delhi), vol 57, no. 42, 19-25 October 2002. 
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Although America regards international peace as intrinsic to its national interest, 
“peace at any price” is not the American promise. The indivisibility of peace and 
abandonment of use of force are not considered an absolute value by the US, for 
“resort to force in some circumstances may be necessary and salutary”. Nor does 
the US regard every breach of peace as equally threatening." Therefore, the relative 
effectiveness of unilateral and multilateral actions is an issue to be weighed by the 
US in the light of specific circumstances, not through rigid reference to an abstract 
formula. Indeed, the wisdom and propriety of a particular military action cannot 
be decided on the basis of its unilateral or multilateral origin. When President 
Clinton said that the US would defend its national security interests “with others 
when we can, but alone if we must”, he was reiterating the long-standing policy 
of using diplomacy “when we can, but force if we must”."* This is not to deny that 
US leaders have often been sensitive to the response of other countries to their 
national policies, although its sensitivity does not mean an “automatic deference” 
to their views. 

The general reluctance to allow unilateral military interventions needs to be 
seen against the backdrop of what happened in former Yugoslavia in 1999 in the 
context of the developments in Kosovo. The US and its allies in NATO were pre- 
vented by the Russian threat of veto from securing prior authorization for use of 
force to stop the systematic and ceaseless persecution of the Albanian Muslims at 
the hands of the Belgrade government. The Albanian Muslims constituted a major- 
ity in the province of Kosovo and were demanding separation from Yugoslavia. 
Keeping in view the destabilizing potential of the continuing humanitarian situ- 
ation, US-led North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) aerial strikes targeted 
Belgrade for three months during March-May 1999. President Clinton justified 
the NATO action as necessary “to stop a vicious campaign of ethnic cleansing in a 
place we had important interests at stake and the ability to act collectively”. 
Many in the Third World strongly criticized the US attacks as an unacceptable as- 
sault on the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Since the strikes were carried out without UN authorization, they constituted 
an attack on UN authority too. It is important to remember that in the post-Cold 
War period, the US sought to twist the strictly self-defence mandate of NATO to 
use it as an additional, alternative institutional channel to undertake such actions 
which were not possible within the UN framework. It is in this context that US 
Deputy Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott’s advice “not to subordinate NATO to 
any other international body” and that the “Alliance must reserve the right and 
freedom to act” when necessary assumed significance.” Namibia and India joined 


7 Inis L. Clande, Jr, “The United Nations, the United States, and the Maintenance of Peace”, 
in Lawrence S. Finkelstein, ed , The United States and International Organization, pp. 63-78. 

18 A/A9/PV 4, 26 September 1994, p 7. 

* Doc.A/S4/PV 6, 21 September 1999, p. 4. 

™ US Deputy Secretary of State, Strobe Talbott cited in Rahul Rao, “The UN and NATO in the 
New World Order: Legal Issucs”, International Studies, vol. 37, no. 3 (July-September) 2000, 
pp. 177-78. 
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Russia (and China too) to introduce a resolution demanding the immediate end to 
NATO action against Yugoslavia. The resolution was rejected as it was vetoed by 
the US. But what was astonishing was that not a single country other than the three 
supporters of the resolution voted in its favour. Its defeat in the Security Council 
exposed the division within the Third World. The Third World was defeated by the 
Third World, with the Islamic countries firmly refusing to criticize the US action. 

The UN authorization of the use of force in the context of intrastate conflicts 
presents a somewhat different picture. The US obtained prior authorization for 
the use of all necessary means in two instances, to secure delivery of humanitarian 
assistance to Somalia in 1992 and to restore to power a democratically elected 
government in Haiti in 1994. In these cases, the Third World countries in the 
Council, showing ample understanding, voted for the proposals, although in both 
the cases the objectives were achieved without the US actually using force. How- 
ever, force was employed by US contingents of the UN peacekeeping force subse- 
quently sent to Somalia with a view to controlling the Aidid faction. This resulted 
in the killing of eighteen American rangers, which in turn raised a great hue and 
cry in the US about working for the UN-set goals. The administration subsequently 
refused to commit US troops in explosive situations abroad under the UN command 
and control. The US refused to lead any enforcement activity under UN author- 
ization even in the face of serious ethnic and civil disturbances such as those that 
took place in Rwanda and Zaire. As such, allies of the US, viz., Australia, Canada, 
France and Italy, came forward to seek UN authorization for the use of all necessary 
means for restoring order in East Timor, Zaire, Rwanda and Albania respectively. 
On its part, the Third World pointed out the futility of mixing enforcement with 
peacekeeping, affecting adversely the image and effectiveness of peacekeeping. 


Peacekeeping 


The US attitude to UN peacekeeping activity gradually changed from enthusiasm 
to obstruction, which did not exactly serve the cause of peace. Indeed peacekeeping 
as an activity of the UN neatly dovetailed the interests of the Third World with 
the US during, as well as after, the Cold War years. Whether in West Asia or in 
Africa, UN peacekeeping during the Cold War period served the US interest of 
preventing the Soviet Union from interfering in local conflicts, without the US 
being a visible player, while Third World countries served the cause of international 
peace and security by contributing troops. After the Cold War, the same peacekeep- 
ing activity sought to restore normalcy in countries torn by civil strife in Africa, 
Asia and Central America. Nearly thirty peacekeeping operations with multidimen- 
sional functions were deployed in several Third World countries such as Angola, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of Congo, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mozambique, Namibia, Rwanda, Somalia, Sierra Leone, and Tajikistan.?! 


21 Baller discussion appears in C.$.R. Murthy, “United Nations Peacekeeping in Intrastate Conflicts: 
Emerging Trends”, International Studies, vol. 38, no. 3 (July-September) 2001, pp. 207-27. 
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What distinguishes these operations from those during the Cold War era is that 
while the developing countries contributed more than three-quarters of the military 
and civilian personnel required for these, the US directly participated in as many 
as sixteen peace operations. An analysis of the US interests in the UN peacekeeping 
in the post-Cold War era brings out two contrasting phases with the Somalia ex- 
perience as the point of departure. After the killing of its rangérs in Mogadishu in 
1993, the US announced withdrawal of its troops from the Somalia operation—a 
decision that not only led to the premature termination of the Somalia operation 
but also obstructed the development of UN peacekeeping during the early part of 
the 1990s. 

The Presidential Decision Directive (PDD-25) was finalized in May 1994.” It 
listed conditions for peacekeeping operations: a real threat to international peace 
and security; a major humanitarian disaster requiring urgent action; a legitimate 
democratic government in danger; or a gross violation of human rights. The contri- 
bution of American troops would be decided by such considerations as the protec- 
tion of US national interest, the sufficient US contribution in terms of size to ensure 
success and existeace of sufficient domestic political support. Further, the US re- 
sponse would also take into account, among other things, whether a clear plan for 
ending the operation has been drawn up before it is initiated.” Since then, the US 
has hesitated to contribute military personnel to the UN peacekeeping operations. 
In particular, it has become wary of participating in any operation being deployed 
in the African continent. While the UN bureaucracy has been criticized for its 
lack of understanding of the crisis in Rwanda, due consideration should also be 
given to the American resistance to allow any reinforcement of UN presence in that 
country. Aside from troop contributions, the US withheld paying its share of the 
peacekeeping expenses, causing a great deal of difficulties. Again, American with- 
drawal from UN peacekeeping had its impact on the attitude of US allies and 
even the traditional Third World contributors. This raises questions about the con- 
sistency and reliability of US participation and contribution to the UN efforts to 
strengthen peacekeeping operations. The fact that the Clinton administration turned 
to UN peacekeeping after the aerial strikes against Yugoslavia to provide an interim 
administration in Kosovo bears the point.” In an informal meeting of the Council 


4 Prior to this, the minority Republican leader in the Senate and later challenger to Bull Clinton in 
the 1996 presidential election, Bob Dole proposed replacement of the War Powers Act with “Peace 
Powers Act” with a threefold objective to (a) prohibit US troops from serving under foreign command 
in UN operations; (b) bar US forces from any UN standing army; and (c) consult Congress before 
voting in favour of a peacekeeping operation. The State Department argued, with media support, that 
the Senator’s move could restrict the prerogative of the Executive in the domain of foreign policy. 
See Bob Dole, “Peacekeepers and Politics”, New York Times, 24 January 1994 

D On the exit point issue, former acting Secretary of State, Lawrence S. Eaglebarger gravely 
warned: “If you have a clear exit point in a place like Bosnia [or even Somalia], it 1s like telling all 
the parties in advance that when our people get killed, we will leave. And that us exactly what the 
opponents of our presence would like. Instead of reducing the danger to our forces, it mvites attack”. 
Quoted in Fnedman, New York Tumes, 1 October 1993. 

* Secunty Council Resolution 1244 (1999) of 10 June 1999 that set up the UN Mission in Kosovo. 
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in January 2000, the representative of Canada told the US Senator, Jesse Helms, 
that the UN owed Bangladesh approximately US $18 million on account of troop 
contribution to peacekeeping operations in 1999 and the amount was nearly 175 
times its contribution to the UN regular budget. The successor administration of 
President George Bush adopted a more unhelpful approach to peacekeeping by 
linking its support for existing peacekeeping missions to unrelated issues like 
providing immunity to US soldiers from trial on grounds of human rights violations 
on foreign soil. As a consequence, some peacekeeping operations in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina that served US interests more than that of any other country had to 
be terminated for lack of timely extension of the mandate.” 


Human Rights 


The Wester nations led by the US were able to project their concern for human 
rights, particularly with regard to civil and political rights, on a universal stage, 
and termed them into a set of universal standards to be complied with by every 
member of the UN. Flowing from the Universal Declaration on Human Rights 
(1948) Gn whose drafting former first lady, Eleanor Roosevelt reportedly played 
a prominent part) were the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
and various other legal instruments that promoted uniform, common standards. 
The former Socialist bloc and many Third World countries objected to the emphasis 
on individual, civil and political rights at the expense of collective, economic and 
social rights.” But the issue of human rights had become a core global concern 
by the 1990s, notwithstanding dissenting voices against the so-called universal 
nature of the norms laid in the Universal Declaration.” 

The end of the apartheid system in South Africa was one of the major human 
Tights gains in the post-Cold War era. Another was the adoption by several countries 
of the former socialist world and the Third World of the democratic system of 
governance, often with UN assistance, although the point was often made that 
democracy could not be-exported or imposed. Furthermore, the emergence of 
non-governmental human rights organizations, in collaboration with their coun- 
terparts elsewhere in the world put further mioral and political pressures on the 
Third World governments to comply with the UN standards. The result is that the 
political environment in the Third World countries has become more conducive 
to. greater protection of human rights. The developments at the 1993 Vienna 


3 US veto blocked the routine proposal for extending the mandate of two peacekeeping operations 
in Bosnia-Hermegovina in July 2002. See UN Weekly Newsletter, vol. 57, no. 29, 20-26 July 2002. 

% Malaysia criticized the “touching concern on the part of the West over human rights” that was 
“Limited to an individual's right of dissent against the Government ... In the Western perception only 
individuals have rights; the masses do not” Doc.A/54/PV 16, 29 September 1999, p 6. 

T For a refutation of this contention, see Susan Waltz, “Reclaiming and Rebuilding the History 
of the Universal Declaration of Haman Rights”, Third World Quarterty, vol. 23, no 3 (June) 2003, 
pp. 437-48. 
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Conference and its aftermath highlighted the concerns of various stakeholders in 
the emerging global human rights regimes—the countries of the North and South 
at one level and the grass root movements and the governments at another. The 
US pressed for appointing a high commissioner with vast powers to monitor the 
human rights records of governments all over the world. On the otherhand, China, 
India,™ and Malaysia, among others, questioned attempts to prescribe a uniform 
compliance standard without taking into account cultural and socio-economic di- 
versities of nations. Although Third World countries agreed to the formulation at 
Vienna that “all human rights are universal and indivisible” and that “it is the duty 
of states, regardless of their political, economic and cultural systems, to promote 
and protect all human rights”, the debate remains inconclusive. An office of the UN 
high commissioner for human rights came into being to merely receive complaints 
and route them to governments for remedial measures. However, this has not pre- 
veated some of the incumbents like Mary Robinson from standing up for the cause 
of human rights no matter whether the violators were the Third World countries 
or the US. 

Notwithstanding these institutional initiatives, the post-Cold War years presented 
unprecedented human rights abuses in the context of numerous ethnic conflicts 
that killed, maimed, displaced and brutalized millions of people across continents. 
Indeed, the issue of human security has become pressing for global order. Afghani- 
stan, Angola, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Somalia, Sierra Leone are only some of the 
cases. The situation was particularly vitiated with some ethnic groups claiming 
their right to self-determination to secede from the existing territorial arrangements. 
In such situations the question arises whether the governments honour their com- 
mitment to human rights or give priority to preserve their sovereignty and suppress 
secessionism. In the words of the former Secretary-General, Boutros-Ghali, if 
sovereignty were to become the garb to conceal the abuse of men, women and 
children, “such sovereignty is already condemned by history”. The scale of ethnic 
cleansing in Srebrenica and Kigali during 1994-95 stirred the conscience of the 
international community and led it to realize its responsibilities towards the groups 
which felt threatened because of their identity. Further, in the aftermath of the 
Kosovo events in 1999, the legitimacy of the use of force for humanitarian reasons 
occupied the centre stage of the UN debates that once again brought the US and 
several Third World countries on the opposing sides of the debate. UN Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan asserted that “nothing in the Charter precluded a recognition 
that there were rights beyond borders”, even while acknowledging the “profound” 
difficulty in developing an international norm of humanitarian intervention. He 


= According to India, the UN must preserve and propagate the values of every society and pro- 
mote tolerance for diversity and cross-cultural interaction. Politicizing the human nghts agenda and 
using it to target countries are undesirable. In other words, India urged caution in projecting human 
nights in an “intrusive manner that would militate against national sovereignty” A/SO/PV 12, 29 


September 1995, p 16 
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further stated that while the international community “cannot stand aside when 
gross violation of human rights are taking place”, it was to be ensured that “inter- 
vention must be based on legitimate and universal principles if it is to enjoy the 
sustained support of the world’s peoples.”” 

In the assessment of the US, when faced with gross abuses of human rights, 
“the United Nations must do more than simply observe injustice, or report upon 
it, or sympathize with the victims. We must dq all we can, where we can, to stop 
the perpetrators.”*° The UN Charter neither sanctions armed assaults on ethnic 
groups nor implies that the international community should turn a blind eye to a 
growing humanitarian disaster. It was noted that “ethnic cleansers and mass mur- 
derers will find no refuge in the United Nations, no source of comfort or justifi- 
cation in its Charter.”>! However, President Clinton made it clear after the Kosovo 
episode that the US could not do “everything, everywhere”. On the other hand, 
China echoed the sentiments of many Third World countries when it warned that 
any departure from the principles of peaceful coexistence, sovereign equality and 
non-interference in internal affairs of others would promote the “rule of hegem- 
onism” in twenty-first century international relations. 

Critics point out the contrast between the US commitment to the primacy of en- 
suring accountability of states in humanitarian matters, rule of law and democratic 
governance and its strong refusal to ratify the Rome Statute (1998) for establishing 
and empowering an International Criminal Court to try crimes of aggression and 
crimes against humanity. The conservative sections within the US view the Court 
as an attack on US sovereignty.® It is also true that some Third World countries 
like India are unwilling to become parties to the Statute on the ground that this in- 
stitutional mechanism would be subordinate to the wishes of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. In this context, it is worth remem-bering that the US 
sought immunity for its soldiers from prosecution before the Court for “crimes” 
against humanity. Ultimately, the Council members yielded to the US pressure by 
providing the country a renewable reprieve for a year.“ However, the unhappi- 
ness of the Third World with the US found expression in different ways. For the 
first time in decades, the US failed to get elected to the Commission on Human 
Rights, while a state like Syria, which does not have a very impressive human 
rights record, got elected in May 2001. 


3 AISAIPV 4, 20 September 1999, p 3. 

X Secrotary of State Madeleine Albright’s speech ın the Assembly’s general debate, A/55/10, 12 
September 2000, p. 9. 

3! A/SA/PV 6, 21 September 1999, p. 4. 

R A/SA4/PV 8, 22 September 1999, p. 16. 

B See, in this connection, Stewart Patrick, “America’s Retreat from Multilateral Engagement”, 
Current History, vol 99, no. 641 (December) 2000, p. 432. 

¥Conuncil’s unanimously adopted resolution 1422 of 12 July 2002. 
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Terrorism 


International terrorism in its various forms, which has been a major concern for 
many Third World countries, has also lately become a major concern for the US. 
In a significant shift from the earlier attempts to establish a linkage between terror- 
ism and its underlying causes, the General Assembly, in 1994, unequivocally con- 
demned “all acts, methods and practices of terrorism” committed “for whatever 
considerations of a political, philosophical, ideological, racial, ethnic, religious 
or any other nature that may be invoked to justify them”. For the first time, states 
were urged “to refrain from organising, instigating, facilitating, financing, encour- 
aging or tolerating” terrorist activities.’ Such an approach indicated convergence 
of perspectives on terrorism. 

This is not to deny that a lot of ground remains to be covered before evolving 
a common strategy to fight terrorism. While the US has accused some Third World 
countries of not taking effective action against terrorism, it has not joined the UN 
Convention on Suppression of Financing of Terrorism (1999). On the other hand, 
several countries like India have sought US support to combat cross-border terror- 
ism, but the US has not shown any enthusiasm as the countries accused of spon- 
soring terrorism like Pakistan are its allies. US interest becomes visible when its 
citizens become victims of terrorism. That explained the moves to impose limited 
sanctions against Libya and Sudan for allegedly sheltering those charged with 
terrorist acts against American citizens. In another instance, restrictions on travel 
and military training were imposed against the Taliban regime in Afghanistan in 
1999-2000 for refusing to hand over Osama bin Laden who was accused of plan- 
ning attacks on US diplomatic and military installations in Kenya, Tanzania and 
Yemen. The Third World countries in general welcomed these measures, but were 
disappointed to find that the US did Boe put sufficient pressure on countries that 
did not comply with the restrictions. 

After the 11 September 2001 attacks on the World Trade Centre and the Penta- 
gon, again allegedly at the behest of Osama bin Laden, the UN was used by the US 
to build an anti-terrorism coalition on a global scale. After all it was not only the 
most daring and diabolic terrorist attack, but for the first time the US mainland 
was the target. Setting aside their reservations, member countries stood by the US 
in its hour of crisis. It was evident when both the Security Council and the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted separate resolutions on 12 September condemning 
the attacks.” The Council particularly, went a step ahead expressing readiness to 
combat the menace of terrorism “by all means”, while recognizing that member 
states could invoke their inherent “right to self-defence” to retaliate against terrorist 


Y Declaration on Measures to Elirmnate International Terrorism. Annexed to GA Resolution 49/ 
60, 17 February 1995. 

%* See C.S.R. Murthy, “Taliban and Afghanistan Problem, 1996-2001: Role of UN”, Himalayan 
and Central Asian Studies, vol. 6, no. 1 (January—March) 2002, pp. 17-22. 

P Security Council Resolution 1368 (2001) and Assembly Resolution 56/1, both of 12 September 
2001. 
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attacks. What is significant is that in their enthusiastic support to the US, many 
countries in the central and south Asian subregions indicated willingness to assist 
in matters of logistics, intelligence in the wake of the US-led operations during 
October-November 2001 in Afghanistan, resulting in the ousting of the Taliban 
from power. They did so despite the fact that there was no specific, prior UN 
authorization for the military operations. 

As for the non-military strategy for combating terrorism, common concerns 
led to the unanimous adoption of an extraordinary measure that required all states 
to freeze the flow of finance to terrorist groups.” In this connection, analysts 
noted the irony in the American initiative. The President of a leading UN-related 
non-governmental organization in the US pointed out that “an American Admin- 
istration that had shunned multilateral obligations now seeks faithful compliance 
by all nations with the multilateral obligations laid down by the United Nations 
Security Council to combat terrorism.”” Further, while some countries in the Third 
World became parties to most of the anti-terrorism laws,“ others raised objections 
to parts of the draft text of the comprehensive convention on terrorism under 
negotiation. 

The common concern notwithstanding, several Islamic and African countries 
drew attention to the limitations of coercive, short-term strategies to combat ter- 
rorism. Iran took the lead to call for the “Dialogue of Civilizations”. Indeed, the 
General Assembly debate on terrorism in November 2001 had the same theme. 
Austria and Benin argued that the menace of terrorism compelled “a fresh look at 
the root causes of much that is unacceptable in our world” such as “abject levels 
of poverty, inequality, injustice, marginalisation and exclusion.” Addressing these 
causes was very much a part of the larger UN mission. In fact, Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan wared against focusing “all our energies on the struggle against 
terrorism” and reminded the governments that “none of the issues that faced us 
on 10 September 2001 has become less urgent”.*! 


* Security Council Resolution 1373 (2001) of 28 September 2001. The resolution surprised 
international law experts with its boldness in requiring member states to take very specific steps 
in their domestic legislation in order to combat the threat from terrorism. The text of the resolution 
relied heavily on the provisions of two previous UN anti-terrorism conventions, viz., the 1997 
convention for the suppression of terrorist bombings and the 1999 convention on suppression of 
financing of terrorism. Curtously, as of September, the US faced an embarrassing situation of not 
having ratified either of the two conventions when it introduced the text of Resolution 1373’ to 
make the provisions of the two Conventions mandatory on all States. The US Congress moved 
expeditiously to incorporate the obligations arising from the two conventions into federal law on 
19 November 2001. 

% “Foreword” by Willam H. Loers, President and CEO of UNAUSA, in Jeffrey Laurent, ed., 
Combating Terrorism’ Does the U.N. Matter ... and How (New York: UNAUSA, 2002), p. 1. 

® For example, India ratified all but one of the twelve conventions dealing with various aspects of 
terrorism. For India’s report to the Committee on Counter-Terrocism, see Doc.S/2001/1278, 27 
December 2001. 

4“ Remarks made on 10 November 2001 in the General Assembly, reproduced in UN Newsletter, 
vol. 56, no. 46, 17-23 November 2001. 
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Globalization 


For the Third World countries, economic development is the real test of inter- 
national cooperation under the leadership of the world Organization and with the 
help of the industrially advanced countries of the North. The Third World hoped 
that the “dialogue of the deaf” witnessed during the 1970s and 1980s would bring 
peace after the end of the Cold War. But the situation has worsened with regard to 
issues like development finance, debt burden, and terms of trade. 

The increasing sway of economic globalization in the post-Cold War world has 
resulted in greater disparity between the rich and the poor, both among and within 
countries. While in 2000, 1.2 billion people were living in developing countries 
with negative per capita growth, there were barely 140 million in 1996. Nearly 
one-half of the world population (mostly in sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia) 
subsisted with an income of less than two dollars a day. With the strengthening of 
market forces, much of the developing world ceased to be attractive to private 
investment and increasingly found it difficult to compete in international trade. 
While only 24 per cent of capital flows reached the developing world, a pittance 
(1.2 per cent) was invested in Africa where most of the least developed countries 
were located.“ The impact of the economic slowdown in East Asia, Europe and 
North America on the Third World was evident. As per a United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) estimate, FDI flows declined by 40 
per cent in 2000, while the share of primary commodities in worid trade in terms 
of value fell below 20 per cent. The total external debt of developing countries 
and countries with economies in transition at the end of 1998 was estimated at 
nearly US $2.5 trillion, representing a 6 per cent increase over the preceding year. 
The resources for official development assistance from the developed countries 
to the developing countries also fell in real terms from US $65 billion in 1990 to 
$ 53 billion in 2000. In percentage terms, the development funds made available 
by the US—the second biggest source of aid in quantum—was in fact far less 
(that is 0.10 per cent of its GNP) than the otherwise low average (0.22 per ceat of 
GNP) among the twenty-one rich donor countries. Resources levels channelled 
through the UN (including the United Nations Development Programme [UNDP], 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), etc.) declined by about 
15 per cent a year. 

The common perspectives on the negative impact of globalization on develop- 
ment may be summed up as follows. As a universal forum, the UN is in a unique 
position to ensure a more equitable sharing of the benefits of globalization through 
international cooperation. The need for giving developing countries their due say 


® Indeed, it has been brought out, the assets of the world’s top three billionaires are greater than 
the combined GNP of all the least-developed countries put together. 

© See, for instance, General Assembly Resolutions during the 53" to 55% sessions. Ress. 53/169, 
54/731, and 55/212 of 15 December 1998, 22 December 1998 and 20 February 2001 respectively. 
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in the decision-making process of international economic and financial policy 
was recognized. Advocating the case for integrated consideration of trade, finance, 
investment, technology transfer and developmental issues by the relevant inter- 
national institutions, emphasis was put on close cooperation between the UN, the 
Bretton Woods institutions and the World Trade Organization. The UN recognizes 
the usefulness of the private sector, non-governmental organizations and civil 
society as partners in its endeavour to balance the negative economic and social 
consequences of globalization. 

The issues that put the US and the Third World on opposing sides concern the 
continuing marginalization of the role of the UN coordinator of international 
development activities as well as the emergence of institutions outside the UN 
framework. The US seeks to limit the UN role to operational activities covering 
social sectors like health, education and basic infrastructure.“ UNCTAD confer- 
ences have witnessed the collapse of the group negotiation strategy. United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO), notwithstanding the progress 
in reforms, continues to be neglected by the advanced countries. The rise of the 
World Trade Organization (after the Uruguay Round) with extraordinary powers 
to enforce rules generally favouring the dominant trading countries of the advanced 
world is another problem. The US is favourably disposed towards the WTO as it 
holds promise of increased exports, higher wages and improved living standards.” 
No wonder the US favours new rounds of negotiations to regulate trade in agri- 
culture and textiles and on the movement of professionals. On the other hand, 
developing countries like India, which have acknowledged the benefits of a rule- 
based multilateral trading system, argue that, since many of the commitments 
made in the Uruguay Round have not been implemented, the real issue is to ensure 
their implementation before any new round begins. 

The basic question that continues to set the US against the Third World is 
whether free trade as a hallmark of globalization is a fair game at all. The US has 
suggested, “the more a nation relies on the private sector and free markets, the 
higher its rate of growth; the more open to trade it is, the higher its rate of growth; 
and the better a country’s investment climate, the higher its rate of growth”. 
Many developing countries, on the other hand, are unhappy with the kind of free 
market forces that are evolving. Malaysia, for example, contends that the free 
market has no time or sympathy for losers. It has actually made the developing 
world poorer, as competition between them and the developing world could not 
be fair.“ Pakistan regards globalization as “the newest form of economic coloni- 
alism”. While borders have disappeared for capital and high technology services, 
the same-is not true for labour or for agriculture and textile products. In its view, 


4 AIC.2/54/SR.23, 25 November 1999, paras 51, 53. 
© A/ASIPV 4, 26 September 1994, p. 8. 

“4 Doc.A/C.2/54/SR.3, 24 November 1999, para 102. 

* AJATIPV 4 (Provisional), 24 September 1992, p. 38. 

Prime Minister Mahathir Moharomad’s statement in AM9/PV 16, 29 September 1999, pp. 5-6. 
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too, there could be no level playing ground for the developing economies without 
international regulatory measures to control the “predatory policies of the more 
powerful players”.® India holds that the developing countries and their people 
cannot thrive “on a diet of advice and goodwill alone”.® Disapproving of 
preoccupation with the financial aspects of globalization, Ghana has advocated a 
holistic approach to remòve the worst excesses of globalization. It has pointed 
out that the problems caused by economic globalization have exposed the inability 
of nations as well as international institutions both in managing activities in the 
globalized markets and in preventing undesirable outcomes.*! 

The US refers to the “profound implications” of globalization for the promotion 
of good governance.” It believes that the UN should encourage developing 
countries to avoid excessive or inappropriate regulations, which will propel growth 
needed for the creation of jobs, help adopt tough anti-corruption measures and 
ensure non-exploitative labour standards. The US representative has admitted 
that the implications of globalization are not fully understood and has underlined 
the interrelationship between economic, social and environmental factors. But 
this is not corroborated by the US attitude towards commitments made in 
multilateral conferences organized by the UN during the post-Cold War years. At 
the Rio Summit, the US agreed to the principle of common-but-differentiated 
responsibilities between the developed and the developing countries regarding 
levels to which emission of greenhouse gases need to be brought down. Afterwards, 
being the world’s largest emitter of these gases, the US refused to abide by the 
1997 Kyoto Protocol. President George Bush found no time to attend the 2002 
Summit on Sustainable Development at Johannesburg. Likewise, the lofty 
promises made at the Monterrey Summit on Development Finance and the 
Millennium Summit before remain only on paper. It is not being argued here that 
the US is the only defaulter in this regard; instances of Third World absenteeism 
are also there. But the US, because of its political and economic pre-eminence, 
can inspire confidence in and inject a sense of urgency and seriousness to 
multilateral negotiations. The US attitude towards a particular issue would help 
in shaping the attitude of other countries.” It must be noted that the ambivalent 
US attitude is guided by domestic compulsions associated with the anti- 
globalization campaigns organized by anti-WTO lobbies and fear of the ultra- 
conservative sections in Congress. 

In this context, it is relevant to note that the UN, along with the World Bank, 
has successfully persuaded the US and other creditor countries to provide relief 
to heavily indebted countries which do not enjoy the benefits of globalization. 
The US became part of the Cologne initiative in 1996 to ease the debt burden of 


* AS/C.2/S4/SR.23, 25 November 1999, paras 62-68. 

> A/SS/PV 23, 19 September 2000, p. 19. 

3! AC.2/S4/SR.23, 25 November 1999, paras 46-50. 

2 A/S4/PV 87, 22 December 1999, p. 17. 

D See, in this context, Stewart Patrick, “America’s Retreat”, pp. 430-39. 
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the poor countries by nearly $22 billion. Welcomed by the Group of 77, the initia- 
tive was designed to achieve poverty reduction in nearly thirty-three least de- 
veloped countries. Subsequently the US agreed to waive the total debts of these 
countries if the money was used for meeting the basic needs of their people.“ 


UN Reforms 


Reform of the UN system has been an ongoing process. But the intensity of dis- 
cussions at the UN since the end of the Cold War provide an insight into the US- 
Third World perspectives on the pace of UN reforms. Thanks to the preeminent 
position which it enjoys in the post-Cold War world order, the United States pushed 
for sweeping reforms with regard to the staffing of the Secretariat, the powers of 
the Secretary-~General, restructuring of the Security Council, and lowering of the 
scale of assessment for UN budgetary contributions. It is possible to identify areas 
of agreement and disagreement between the US and the Third World countries. 
In the US perception, effectiveness of the Secretariat has suffered due to duplica- 
tion of activities, overstaffing, wastage of resources and other problems. Both incum- 
bents in the office of the Secretary-General in the post-Cold War period initiated 
a series of reform measures which conform to the thinking of the US, some of 
which have also been supported by the Third World countries. Reforms in the UN 
Secretariat have resulted, in the past decade or so, in reducing the staff strength 
by about 23 per cent, bringing the number of departments from twenty to twelve, 
and freezing of fresh recruitment. In fact, the latest move by Kofi Annan in his 
“Agenda for Further Change” aims to encourage the serving staff to “move between 
locations, between functions and between organizations” in the UN system.™ 
Though the Third World countries agreed to the necessity of preventing duplication, 
many were unhappy when Departments identified hitherto with their causes and 
interests were affected by the reforms. The consolidation of three different depart- 
ments dealing with economic and social cooperation into one in 1997, five years 
after an aborted initial attempt, is a case in point. There is a feeling that of late the 
Secretary-~Generals have preferred to be on the right side of the US administration. 
The US obviously favours those incumbents who are well disposed towards their 
thinking on various international issues. While Boutros-Ghali was denied a second 
term, Kofi Annan got a second term in 2001 months before his first term expired. 
Annan’s focus is on those UN goals which conform to US interests, such as human 
rights, democracy, free trade and open markets, the value of the private sector 
and the scourge of illegal drugs. Indeed, he went as far as to say that American 
values were UN values, American interests were UN interests and vice versa.” 


H A/C.2/54/SR 8, 28 October 1999. 

3 UN Weekly Newsletter, vol. 57, no. 39, 28 September-4. October 2002 

* Benjamin Rivlin, “Leadership in the UN, 1997: The Secretary-General and the US—A Symbiouc 
Relationship under Stress”, International Journal, vol. 52 (spring) 1997, pp. 197-218 
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The issue of enlargement of the Security Council has attracted the attention of 
the US as well as prospective aspirants in the Third World. The US supported the 
expansion of the Council, not because it lacked in representative character or ıt 
was in need of greater legitimacy and credibility, but because the US wished to 
accommodate its allies from the developed world like Japan and Germany. But 
the issue is far more complex. A few countries of the Third World also made a 
strong case for their claim for permanent membership, although there was no 
agreement on the specific countries that would represent the developing regions 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America in the Council. The United States has so far not 
supported the claims of any Third World aspirant, including India.” Besides there 
are a lot of differences among the Third World countries on this issue. Middle 
powers like Malaysia, Mexico, and Pakistan do not want any more additions to 
the permanent membership category and instead suggest a permanent seat to rotate 
among a limited number of qualified countries. Both the Third World and the US 
realize that it would involve tough negotiations before any definite progress is 
made in the matter. 

Another key issue in the UN reforms is the scaling down of the US assessed 
contributions in percentage terms to the biennial budget of the UN. The US has 
been the single largest contributor to the UN regular budget from the beginning. 
It may be recalled that its financial obligations have been fixed at 25 per cent 
since 1972, though going by the criteria of capacity to pay the US may have to 
contnbute more. Since the mid-1980s, the US has been demanding—particularly 
at the behest of Congress—that since its assessment level is unduly high it has to 
be brought down to 20 per cent by making the burden-sharing more even. The 
demand gained greater strength in the 1990s. Some of the developing countries 
(like Gambia and Maldives) have also sought a re-examination of their assessment 
levels on the ground that they could not afford to contribute to the UN budget at 
the existing assessment level. To pressurize the Assembly to accept the demand, 
US Congress withheld payments to both the regular budget and peacekeeping 
operations special accounts. The outstanding dues from the US to the UN amounted 
to nearly 60 per cent of the total dues from all member countries which ultimately 
left the world body without sufficient funds to manage its affairs. All through the 
1990s, the gross amount of US withholdings ranged from 1.2 to 1.6 billion dollars. 
By withholding payments, the US sought to show its dissatisfaction with the deci- 
sion of some of the UN bodies.” However, it released small amounts from time to 


™ Sec for elaboration of the pout, C.S R. Murthy, “Reforming the UN Secunty Council: An Anan 
View", South Asian Survey, vol. 5, no. | (January-June) 1998, pp. 113-24 

> A former Assistant Secretary of State for International Organizauon Affairs acknowledged that 
one-time clearance of dues might make the UN bureaucracy so comfortable that they might behave 
uresponsibly! E 

Tt was sard that one of the reasons why the former Secretary-General, Boutros-Ghali became 
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On international aurline travel or a small fee oa foreign currency exchanges The notion of a UN with 
supranational pretensions might have appeared as red herring to the US Congress reacted with a 
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time. This helped the US to escape from the provisions of Article 19, which dis- 
qualifies defaulters from voting in the General Assembly, even while keeping the 
UN activities under control.® Such US behaviour was deeply resented by the 
European countries as well as the Third World. Further, it also cost the United 
States a seat in the all-important budget-specialist committee in the UN system 
(ACABQ) in 1996. Finally, in December 1997, the floor levels were scaled down 
from 0.01 to 0.001 per cent, a measure welcomed by the least developed countries. 
Three years later in December 2000, the ceiling level applicable to the US assessed 
contributions was brought down to 22 per cent, thus facilitating reciprocal move 
by the US Congress for payment of dues worth $926 million in four annual 
instalments. 


Concluding Observations 


The above analysis shows the evolving dynamics of the Third World-US inter- 
actions at the UN. It is clear that the widely held perception about the Third 
World capitulation to the US domination on the UN forums is not necessarily an 
accurate description, notwithstanding the emergence of the US as the unchallenged 
superpower and the simultaneous weakening of Third ‘World solidarity. The 
countries of the Third World have little option but to work with the US. However, 
the US tendency to favour options which suit its interests has also undermined its 
leadership in dealing with the diverse problems facing the world community. The 
Third World has shown greater pragmatism in multilateral negotiations, whether 
on environment, trade, peacekeeping or even human rights issue. Its inclination 
to go along with the US policy of evicting Iraq from Kuwait through military 
means is a case in point. The Third World found it difficult to defend Iraq’s aggres- 
sion, nor could it dissociate itself from the US-led initiative in this regard. The 
only difference of opinion concerned the precise modalities the US chose for 
launching military action and the moral inconsistency in the US policy. The same 
explanation holds good in regard to the post-11 September 2001 operations. In 
both the cases, the Third World has shown an ability to come to terms with post- 
Cold War realities. This may help in understanding the difficulties the US may 
encounter due to its tendency to disregard the norms of international behaviour. 
This the Third World and larger sections of the international community do not 
approve of. The setback the US experienced in the Security Council in October 
2002 in the context of its stand-off with Iraq when the UN did not authorize such 
an attack is a case in point. Besides the Third World, there are also several European 


warning that it would legislate “to probibit United States voluntary or assessed contributions to the 
United Nations if the United Nations imposes any tax or fee on United States persons or continues 
to develop or promote proposals for such taxes or fees”. Quoted in Rivlin, “Leadership in the UN”, 
pp. 206-7. 

© Some twenty countries belonging to the Third World are routinely notified as defaulters under 
the provisions of Articles 19. : 
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powers who have differences with the US in the matter. However, the degree of 
pragmatism of the Third World countries becomes clear when a comparison is 
made between its acquiescence in the US-led military intervention on the question 
of Kosovo in 1999 and its opposition to the US approach toward Iraq in 2002. It 
will be better for the emerging world order were the US to recognize the limits of 
unilateralism and the mutual benefits of working with the Third World countries 
within the bounds of multilateralism. 
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International Regimes and International Relations 
Theory: Search for Synthesis 


Shah M. Tarzi 


Theorizing in international relations regarding international regimes has been 
dominated by three contending schools of thought: neo-realism, which stresses 
the role of power and power relations among states as the key variables; neo- 
liberalism, which treats aggregation of interests in the context of institutions as 
the principle factor; and the modern constructivist interpretation, which introduces 
state identities, roles, knowledge, values and communication as major factors in 
shaping states’ preference and behaviour. These schools differ as much in defining 
an international regime as in explaining its/their emergence, persistence end de- 
mise. Each viewpoint offers differing explanations as to why some international 
_ regimes are more effective than others, and whether and to what extent international 
regimes independently influence behaviour of states. These schools also differ 
about the consequences of international regimes on interstate relations and inter- 
national cooperation. 

With the help of a critical overview of the literature available, this article pro- 
vides some insight into the theories of international regimes and highlights the 
broader theoretical debate within international relations. 


Defining Regime 


Susan Strange made a pithy comment on the state of international relations when 
she characterized the international regime research as prone to failure because of 
the “imprecision” and “woolliness” of the concept. In response, attempts have been 
made to seek clarity at the conceptual level. Several authors have equated regimes 
with the patterned behaviour of states. Puchala and Hopkins, for example, have 
argued that “a regime exists in every substantive issue-area in international rela- 
tions.... Wherever there is regularity in behavior, some kinds of principles, norms 
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or rules must exist to account for it”.' Patterned behaviour of states as a basis for 
defining regimes mask certain analytical issues such as how regimes constrain, 
mediate, or change states’ behaviour. 

Stephen Krasner defines international regimes as “implicit or explicit principles, 
norms, rules, and decision-making procedures around which actors’ expectations 
converge in a given area of international relations”. Krasner then proceeds to de- 
fine each component in the complex hierarchy that collectively define regimes. 
Thus, “Principles are beliefs of fact, causation, and rectitude. Norms are standards 
of behavior defined in terms of rights and obligations. Rules are specific prescrip- 
tions or proscriptions for action. Decision-making procedures are prevailing prac- 
tices for making and implementing collective choice”. As an illustration, let us 
consider the international regime for the prevention of nuclear proliferation. This 
regime embodies several principles which include a principle that links the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to a higher likelihood of nuclear war; a principle 
stating that in the long min the proliferation of nuclear weapons can only be halted 
if the nuclear powers are ready to reduce their nuclear arsenal; and a principle of 
verification. Norms, in turn, help guide the behaviour of regime members consistent 
with the regime principles. In the context of nuclear proliferation norms include 
the obligation of non-nuclear weapon states to abstain from the production and 
acquisition of nuclear weapons, the obligation of all members to refrain from 
assisting non-nuclear weapon states to produce or acquire nuclear weapons, and 
the obligation of nuclear weapon states to pursue serious negotiations aiming at 
concluding nuclear disarmament treaties. A regime also contains several rules 
which convert norms of the regimes to specific prescriptions. From this structure 
emerges a detailed body of regulations translating regime norms pertaining to nu- 
clear exports and verification into actionable policies, and this body of regulations 
makes it possible to differentiate compliance from non-compliance.? 

The aforementioned neo-realist definition has been criticized by neo-liberal 
institutionalist and cognitivist writers, who in turn offer competing definitions of 
regimes. Oran Young and others have argued that Krasner’s definition creates 
conceptual ambiguity as in the real world it is difficult to distinguish between 
norms and principles. Further, the hierarchy of components—principles, norms, 
rules, and decision-making—is somewhat arbitrary, making it difficult to establish 
criteria to clearly distinguish between these various dimensions. Similarly, the 
phrase “around which actors’ expectations converge” raises the question as to when 
a researcher can assert that a principle, rule, or norm exists in a given issue-area. 
In response to these criticisms, Robert Keohane has offered a definition in which 
the hierarchy of components have been submerged into the concept of rules. 


! Donald Puchala and Raymond Hopkins, “International Regimes”, ın Stephen Krasner, 
International Regimes (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), pp. 61-92; also cited in Stephen 
Haggard and Beth A. Simmons, “Theories of International Regimes”, International Organization, 
vol. 41, no. 3 (summer) 1987, p. 493. 

? Stephen Krasner, “Structural Canses and Regime Consequences: Regimes as Intervening 
Variables”, in Krasner, International Regunes, pp. 1-21. 
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Keohane maintains that regimes are “institutions with explicit rules, agreed upon 
by governments, that pertain to particular sets of issues in international relations”. 
Analytically, this definition is less burdensome because a researcher need not 
justify the existence of a regime with reference to these various components, only 
the existence of a rule will suffice. 

In practice, however, the existence of explicit rules as a sufficient condition 
of the existence of regimes might lead us to characterize an international coopera- 
tive arrangement as a regime when in fact the arrangement might be simply an 
understanding amongst states to promote cooperation. Consider, for example, the 
so-called “oil regime” that existed from 1945 till the end of the 1970s. The rule 
pertaining to production, exploration and marketing was pursued by the inter- 
national oil majors or the so-called “Seven Sisters”. Here, national rules of the 
oil-producing states and ad hoc intervention by the governments of the consumer 
states can be called a regime. On the other hand, the behaviour of the private 
firms can also be understood in terms of the oligopolistic behaviour of the firm 
with reference to international oil supply conditions prevailing at the time. Simi- 
larly, the behaviour of the consumer governments in terms of national regulatory 
environments, and those of the oil-producing states can be understood as a typical 
“monopsonist”. The fact that consumer states were unable to formulate a unified 
and coherent response to the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) raises questions about “agreed-upon rules” by the home governments of 
multinational oil companies. 

Therefore, Krasner’s definition, in spite of its complexity, is preferable because 
the hierarchy of principles, norms, rules, and procedures enables us to specify 
the identity of an international regime and the process of regime change. Thus, 
for example, we can interpret an alteration in principles or norms as a change of 
the regime. Other changes in the content of the regime may be characterized as 
changes in the regime. Further, Krasner’s definition has provided a salient and 
valuable analytic tool to describe the subject of regimes with greater precision.‘ 

Further, this “behavioural” definition can be reinforced by a cognitivist concep- 
tion of international regimes. Cognitivist writers have maintained, in a broader 
sense, that international regimes may be conceived as social institutions with rec- 
ognized practices consisting of roles, rules and conventions that govern relations 
among the occupants of these roles. For example, a market confers the roles of 
buyer and seller and the institution of marriage defines the roles of husband and 
wife. A buyer and a seller and a husband and wife are expected to perform their 
roles. Thus, states may establish regimes to coordinate and govern their 

\ Andreas Hasenclever, Peter Mayer and Volker Rittberger, Theories of International Regimes 

: Cambridge Univermty Press, 1997), pp. 9-10. 

4 Thid., pp. 11-22. 

5 Oran R. Young, “International Regimes: Toward a New Theory of Institutions”, World Polines, 
vol. 39, no. 1, 1986, p. 109. The foregoing analysis of regimes as social institutions: draws upon and 
has benefited heavily from this insightful work. See Young “International Regimes”, pp. 104-22. 
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expectations and organize their, behaviour in a variety of ways. However, the 
roles conferred by the regime as a social institution in turn create obligations. 
Opting out from these conferred roles and obligations carries significant costs. 
John Rawls provides the philosophical and theoretical basis of this conception. 
Rawls regards social institutions as practices that participants select consciously 
and carefully.® 


Neo-realism: Power Asymmetry and Relative Gains Concerns 


Traditional realist conceptions of the state a8 a rational actor explain the emergence 
of international regimes and compliance with regime norms in terms of “reasons 
of state”, so that states comply with or violate norms of international regimes when- 
ever regime norms conform to or conflict with national interests. International 
regimes where compliance is responsive to “reasons of state” are of limited import- 
ance in explaining international politics. In an anarchic international environment, 
states pursue national interests as a basis for engaging in a rational cost-benefit 
calculation of whether to comply or violate a regime's principles, norms, and rules 
of the game. States will cooperate and comply with the norms of international 
institutions for reasons of both absolute and relative gains. However, ultimately it 
is the distribution of power resources among states that determines the prospects 
for norm formation as well as adherence to nomns. Further, the struggle for power 
also creates obstacles for cooperation via international institutions, making the 
effectiveness of international regimes questionable. In such circumstances, inter- 
national regimes have little impact on state behaviour. Thus, in the international 
environment where power is the only basis of a state’s behaviour, regimes can be 
described as the real expression of states’ interests, but as an explanatory variable, 
international regimes are at best dependent and epiphenomearal. States comply or 
violate norms depending on which course of actions best serve the defined interests 
of the state.’ Unlike traditional realist theory, international regimes as a form of 
institution do matter to neo-realism. Regimes are significant aspects of relations 
among states. “International regimes exist (only) when states, in order to void the 
costs of uncoordinated national action, are able to agree (more or less explicitly) 
on norms or procedures to regulate their interactions”. We can extrapolate the 
following general proposition from the neo-realist conception: 


t John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harward University Press, 1971). See also John 
Rawls, “Two Concepts of Rules”, Philosophical Review, vol. 65, no. 1, 1955, p. 24. 

7 For a realist perspective sec, Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World Politics (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981); J. Mearsheimer, “The False Promise of International Institutions”, ` 
in M. Brown at al., The Peris of Anarchy (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1995), pp. 332-76, R. Prite and 
C. Reus-Smut, “Dangerous Luusons? Critical International Theory and Constructvism”, European 
Journal of International Relations, vol. 4, 1998, pp. 259-94. 

t Jack Donnelly, “Internattonal Human Rights’ A Regime Analysis”, International Organization, 
vol. 40, no. 3 (summer) 1986, pp. 601-2 
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Regimes originate and are sustained in response to the vital interests of states. 
As such, international regimes usually reflect the national interests, national 
security calculations, and commitment of states as each nation seeks to maxi- 
mize its interests and power in an anarchic international environment. Norms 
of the regimes do assert limited interdependent impact in specific issue areas 
where there exists multiple channels of communication, an absence of a clear 
hierarchy of issues, and the infrequent use of force by the strong states in those 
specific issue-areas. 


However, there are some differences within the contemporary neo-realist inter- 
pretation in terms of emphasis. For example, two major adherents of contemporary 
neo-realism, Krasner and Grieco, share a common emphasis on relative power 
capabilities and power distributional issues which they think are not given due 
importance in various neo-liberal arguments about regimes. Yet, they differ on 
the specific role each attributes to power. Krasner, who considers international 
regimes as an intervening variable, focuses on power as a means of statecraft. In 
contrast, Grieco views the objective of foreign policy as maximizing power, though 
power is not the ultimate end. The implications of this view for regime analysis 
are striking. For Grieco, regimes become the means for states to create a balanced 
distribution of gains from cooperation. In contrast, Krasner’s emphasis on regime 
as a means of statecraft leads him to see the emergence and maintenance of the 
regime in terms of the distribution of power in specific issue areas. As such, his 
analysis is consistent with distributional biases in favour of the most powerful 
actors in the issue area.’ The most influential power-based theory that purports to 
explain the rise, relative importance, and decline of regimes in international politics 
is the theory of hegemonic stability. The following discussion will provide a brief 
description and a critique of this particular strand of neo-realism. Before that, 
however, one particular shortcoming of neo-realism is worth noting. According 
to critics, akey weakness of the neo-realist interpretation is that it does not explain 
why states are willing to incur great expenses in order to comply with norms when 
their material interests are not at stake, as for instance intervention in political 
and military actions in far away places. Similarly, realists tend to be vague in 
their ability to specify in advance those occurrences of conflict of interests that 
would lead to norm violation.!° 


The Hegemonic Stability Theory: Structuralism 


The hegemonic stability theory links the emergence of and compliance with norms 
to the existence and preference of a dominant state in a respective issue-area. 
Modelski and Gilpin, among others, have argued that norms, rules, institutions 


’ Hasenclever, Mayer and Volker Rittberger, Theories of International Regimes, pp. 84-86, 
104-35. 
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and codes of conduct of the international system reflect the national security goals, 
values, interests, and preferences of the dominant actor or the hegemon in the 
system." This theory can be traced to Charles Kindleberger’s famous works on 
the Great Depression. Kindleberger argues that the stability of the international 
economy needs the leadership of the dominant state. Indeed his argument appeared 
as a special case of Mancur Olson’s theory of public good. In this instance, preserv- 
ing the stability of the international economic order was a public good that could 
only be achieved by an outstanding economic and political power with the capacity 
and willingness to lead, supply and support the necessary economic infrastructure 
and political guarantees to preserve the system, ensuring the stability of the inter- 
national economy. This role was played by Britain in the nineteenth century and 
the United States in the aftermath of the Second World War. Following this line of 
reasoning, a relative decline in American power could damage the public good, 
or the interests of the system as a whole. 

The hegemonic stability theory is a classic theory of regime formation, susten- 
ance, and change. The coercive leadership model forming a part of Gilpin’s study 
of war and hegemony would posit that regimes cannot be created or maintained 
without hegemonic leadership. International regimes emerge and are sustained 
because of the endorsement, support, calculations and preferences of a powerful 
or dominant actor in the international system. A good example is seen with norms 
embedded in international regimes. The principle of the territorial integrity of 
states was supported as an offshoot of the American containment policy during 
the Cold War period that defended, among others, the post-Second World War 
territorial status quo in Europe and elsewhere. This principle was, in turn, applied 
in the post-Cold War situation as well. For instance, the invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq was not only illegal, it was widely viewed as beyond the acceptable range of 
states’ behaviour; in effect, the invasion was viewed as a blatant violation of the 
norm of territorial integrity and sovereignty of states. 

In such cases, compliance with regime norms is to a significant extent a function 
of the probability of punishment by the hegemon. Other actors are likely to observe 
the norm because of the fear of punishment in the event of its violation. Of course, 
neo-realists accept the premise that the interests of other states may coincide with 
those of the dominant actor, and thereby compliance may become voluntary. In- 
deed, the norm of the inviolability of borders is so widely held that it shapes ex- 
pectations about states’ behaviour and sets standards that make deviations stand 
out as unacceptable. Thus, the coercive leadership model posits that international 
regimes emerge and are sustained because a powerful actor imposes it on the 
system. Decline in the power of the hegemon can lead to the erosion of the regime 
norms, principles, and rules of the game. ` 
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In contrast, the “public good” conception of Charles Kindleberger is compatible 
with the benevolent leadership model, wherein the hegemon strives to provide 
the collective good. A good example would be the American leadership role in 
revitalizing a free international trading system in the post-Second World War era 
as embodied in the General Agreement on Tarrifs and Trade (GATT). 

Regardless of which version one adopts, a major weakness of the theory of 
hegemonic stability is its difficulty in explaining why, in the face of the erosion 
of American economic power, various regime norms governing the international 

` economy (for example, norms of “nondiscrimination” and “reciprocity”, among 
others) that emerged with the leadership and support of the United States in the 
post-Second World War era did not lose effectiveness and remained robust. Simi- 
larly, the theory ignores the role of domestic politics that affects a government’s 
support for a regime. For example, as Charles Kindleberger has recognized, major 
domestic political considerations, strong domestic protectionist sentiments in par- 
ticular, prevented the United States from providing leadership to the international 
system during the interwar period. Further, as Krasner’s study of the international 
trading system reveals, the structure of the international system predicted the open- 
ness of the trading system in only half the cases he examined. The rest of the trade 
openness could be explained by other variables, notably the domestic institutional 
“lags”, etc .2 

Similarly, criticism has been levelled against the emphasis on “collective good” 
in the hegemonic theory of regime. First, regimes often do not provide pure “public 
good” that are “non-excludable”. For example, unlike international regimes, a 
country’s defence is a public good that is “non-excludable”, as it is very difficult 
to exclude any one citizen from benefiting from a nation’s defence. In reality, 
however, compliance through exclusion is the hallmark of most regimes. Consider, 
for example, the GATT regime which incorporates reciprocity and reciprocal rights 
of innocent passage, most favoured nation, and other measures that exclude those 
which do not comply. Furthermore, Keohane has arguably provided the most in- 
fluential analysis of international regime. He has observed that the notion of a 
hegemon being required in order to provide collective good is at odds with the 
theory of collective action. Finally, the level of analysis is not the international 
system, rather it is the distribution of power within the capitalist system because 
“regimes are seen primarily as responses to the problems of collective action 
among the advanced capitalist countries rather than as an integral part of high 
politics and alliance solidarity”.!° Thus, the Bretton Woods regime was an American 
effort to close capitalist ranks at the expense of the Eastern bloc as viewed from 
the former Soviet Union and socialist countries in general. For the purpose of 


£ Stephen Krasner, “The Structure of International Trade”, cited in 
“Theones of International Regimes”, p. 501. p 

D Robert Keohane, After Hegemony: Cooperation and Discord in the Witdd Poitied 
(Pruceton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), cited in Haggard angy 
International Regimes”, p. 503. 
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future research, this strand of neo-realist perspective may be summed up in the 
following proposition. 


International regimes governing state behavior and support for regime norms 
is largely a function of the interests and national security needs and values of 
the hegemonic state. Compliance is assured because there is punishment asso- 
ciated with non-compliance. As the unipolar power structure that under gird 
norms and regimes dissipates, the norm and regimes in the related issue area 
will become ineffective. 


Neo-liberal Institutionalism 


This school of thought accepts the realist premise that states seek to maximize 
their national interests in an anarchic international environment. Proponents of 
this school depict states as rational egoists striving to maximize absolute and rela- 
tive gains, as do the power-based realists. Using game-theory models to identify 
and characterize constellations of interests giving rise to norms, neo-liberal insti- 
tutionalists hold the view that norms help “self-interested” states to cooperate to 
collectively achieve optimal outcomes. Even if the factors that give rise to a norm 
become inoperative, norms and regimes continue to persist as effective and resilient 
expressions of institutions shaping states’ behaviour. 

Neo-liberal institutionalists conceptualize the role of norms in the context of 
specific regimes and institutions rather than global morality and ethical standards. 
' They also employ a rationalist conception in so far as they emphasize states’ ra- 
tional calculations of self-interests as the driving force. Contrary to the neo-realist 
adherents, however, the neo-liberal institutionalists see the self-interests of states 
served by compliance with norms to facilitate “market efficiency”, a goal which 
is compatible with states’ interests. The fact that norms are institutionalized lends 
credence to the proposition that the reward of adherence outweighs the opportunity 
costs of non-compliance in the short run.” 

Within this broader school of thought there are several strands. Keohane’s “con- 
tractualist” or functionalist analysis introduces the Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD) to 
examine whether norms and regimes induce states to cooperate in a variety of 
contexts resembling it. In the process, Keohane develops a functional argument 
to explain the creation and preservation of norms. Another strand of thought builds 
on this argument and incorporates a wide array of strategic situations that might 
induce states to cooperate. Known as “situation-structuralism”, this variant broad- 
ens the focus of contractualism by incorporating different constellations of interests 
or “games” to throw light on the formation and maintenance of norms. 


M Shannon, “Norms are What States Make of Them”, p. 296, See also Robert Keohane, Aster 
Hegemony, A. Klotz, Norms m International Relations: The Struggle against Apartheid (Ithaca: Cornell 
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Essentially, the game theory studies of international cooperation and regime 
formation focus on the PD. A variation of the rational choice model, PD is preferred 
because it helps explain cooperative behaviour embedded in an international re- 
gime. Specifically, from the standpoint of participants in the game, the equilibrium 
outcome of non-cooperation does not serve the interests of the game players. 
However, the main impetus for the relative persistence of regimes is the awareness 
of national actors or states that cooperation provides a Pareto-efficient equilibrium, 
and that regimes are difficult and costly in any event. As such, regime-building is 
a viable strategy for international cooperation. Stein and Snidal, on the other 
hand, stress that PD, both in (game) theory and in reality, represents a certain 
type of collective action among several others. By “interpreting different kinds 
of regimes as collective responses to the functional requirements of different kinds 
of collective action problems” (emphasis added], they seek to broaden the capacity 
of contractualism to explain institutional cooperation embedded in international 
regimes." Finally, Young’s “institutional bargaining model” stresses the interplay 
of states’ self-interested endeavours to coordinate their behaviour in pursuit of 
absolute and relative gains.’* 

On the whole, this particular interpretation argues that regimes and institutions 
independently matter as a constraining force on state behaviour. In essence, regimes 
help states efficiently pursue interests. In the long run, it is argued that the institu- 
tionalized relationships in which international regimes are embedded change 
the payoff matrix, encouraging adherence to regime norms. The costs of violating 
regime norms in terms of loss of reputation and credibility can outweigh the bene- 
fits. 

Neo-liberal institutionalism shares common ground with contemporary neo- 
realism, in so far as this perspective belongs to the broader metatheoretical tradition 
of rational theorizing based on a calculation of states’ national interests. However, 
as one authoritative study has pointed out, there are major differences between 
the two: 


Neoliberals depict states as rational egoists who are concerned only with their 
own gains and losses. By contrast, realists insist that the utility functions of 
states are (at least) partially interdependent such that the gains from mutual 
cooperation that a state’s partners achieve may diminish considerably the utility 
of this state and consequently its willingness to cooperate in the first place. 
This is closely connected to another difference between the two schools of 


4 Arthur Stein, “Coordination and Collaboration: Regime in an Anarchic International 
Environment”, in Krasner, International Regimes, Duncan Snidal, “Coordination versus Prisoners’ 
Dilemma: Implications for International Cooperation and Regimes”, American Political Science 
Review, vol. 79, 1985, pp. 923-42. These sources are listed in Andreas Hasenclever et al., Theones 
of International Regimes, pp 44—48. 

‘ Oran Young, “Regime Dynamics: The Rise and Fall of International Regimes”, in Krasner, 
International Regimes, 1983, pp. 93-113. 
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thought: much more than neoliberals, realists stress the importance of power 
for the formation, the (normative) content, and the impact of international 
regimes." 


The strength of the neo-liberal institutionalist perspective is that the national 
interests of states and norm-governed behaviour are tied by focusing on a narrow 
set of norms that maximize the efficiency of states to pursue interests; or help 
states achieve national objectives. However, Kratochwil, a leading constructivist 
critic, has argued that this conception also robs it of the ability to address broader 
moral norms or global normative concerns which guide national conduct and 
provide a moral authority transcending simple, narrow, utilitarian-based self- 
interested goals and issues of states.'* 

The modern neo-liberal interpretation recognizes the importance of state inter- 
ests as the impetus beyond the rise of norms. Unlike the previous approach, it 
conceives of regimes as “utility maximizers” enabling states to achieve their inter- 
ests more efficiently. In the process, regimes achieve two goals: first, the regime 
norm ends up having an independent impact on behaviour as it shapes interests; 
second, regimes help engender polyarchy in which competition, cooperation and 
conflict among states, national groups and transnational institutions and interests 
take place because norms enhance collaborative behaviour, increase interaction, 
and foster cooperation within international organizations as well as transnational 
ties that bind subnational units. The proposition below encapsulates this thesis. 


Regimes facilitate the ability of states to coexist, cooperate, and achieve other 
national goals, including the preservation of national sovereignty. Since the 
efforts of individual states are not adequate to the task of achieving national 
goals in a complex and interdependent world, regimes are needed to achieve 
goals efficiently. As a result regimes guide national interactions, and foster 
cooperation among states on the basis of mutual interests. Therefore, regimes 
have a causally independent role in altering or shaping states’ behaviour. 


Knowledge-based Theories of Regimes: 
Cognition, Identity and Knowledge 


This is also known as the “cognitive” school, and rejects the realist and neo-liberal 
premise of a rationalist state’s behaviour striving to maximize utility and instead 
favours a conception of states as role players. Whereas the utilitarian conception 
of the rationalist tradition stresses the “logic of consequentiality”, the cognitivists 
stress the “logic of appropriateness” representing an ontology which relates the 
emergence and maintenance of particular regimes to a set of pre-established state 


"Thid., p. 26. 
I8 Fredrick Kratochwil, “Regimes, Interpretation, and the ‘Science’ of Poliucs. A Reappraisal”, 
Millennium, vol. 17, 1988, pp. 263-84 . 
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identities and cognitions. These identities and cognitions, in turn, are dependent 
on international institutions. As Hasenclever has noted: “... strong cognitivists 
argue that rationalists approaches, due to their positivist epistemology and their 
adherence to an ontology that gives actors priority over rules, are unable to grasp 
essential features of rule-governed cooperation under anarchy”.'% 

Rationalist approaches, realist or neo-liberal, conceive of international regimes 
as derivatives of functional or instrumental rational calculations. Therefore, in 
their view, states exist prior to regimes which are negotiated, created and main- 
tained by states who, in turn, choose to comply with or violate the regime rules and 
norms. However, the “institution-centric” perspective embedded in the knowledge- 
based approach of Wendt, Duvall and others, argues that states’ behaviour, as with 
any social behaviour, presupposes normative structures which cannot be under- 
stood strictly from the standpoint of rational actors making utility maximizing 
choices. Rather, such behaviour needs to be analysed in its own right. As Wendt 
and Duvall have pointed out, “these institutions constitute states actors as subjects 
of international life in the sense that they make meaningful interaction by the lat- 
ter possible”. 

Central to the argument of the cognitive theorists is the premise that learning, 
ideology, and national identity affect the propensity of states to cooperate and 
play by the rules of the game, showing the merit or the demerit of abiding by cer- 
tain norms or principles of conduct embedded in a regime. Knowledge provided 
by cooperative learning in the context of a regime’s rules and norms, as well as 
identity of the state and general ideological predisposition, actually shape and 
alter national interests. After all, argue the cognitivists, states’ interests do not 
exist in a vacuum; interests of the states emerge within particular normative and 
epistemic contexts. 

Neo-realists and neo-liberal institutionalists regard state’s interests as given. 
Thus, for example, the theory of hegemonic stability and other structural theories 
in international relations incorporate the rather untenable premise that different 
states will respond similarly to the same structural constraints and opportunities. 
However, knowledge-based theorists argue that much will depend on actors’ past 
history, knowledge, identity, deeply-held belief systems, values and purpose. There 
are several examples that do not support the structuralist position. Consider, for 
example, the case of the American coercive threat to force the Taliban to hand 
over members of the Al Qaeda operating in Afghanistan. What American coercive 
diplomacy failed to account for is that the behaviour of Mullah Gause, Mullah 
Omar, and others of the Taliban leadership was guided by their unshakable belief 
in Pushtanwali—the Pushtune code of honour which dictates that to give in to the 


* Andreas Hasenclever et al., Theories of International Regimes, p. 157. 

D Alexander Wendt and Raymond Duvall, “Institutions and International Order”, in Brnst-Otto 
Zempiol and James N. Rosenau, eds, Global Changes and Theorenical Challenges: Approaches to 
the World Politics for the 1990s (1989), cited in Hasenclever et al, Theories of International Regimes, 
p- 158. 
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demands of a foreign infidel power is to betray “guests”, and to do so under duress 
is a personal humiliation, failure, which brings dishonour to both the family and 
the Khilgai tribe (the Pushtune clan to which most of the Taliban belonged). This 
identity force in conjunction with religious beliefs in a messianic and extremist 
brand of Wahabi Islam made them impervious to American pressure, unable to 
even fulfil their obligations under international law. This identity code of honour 
prompted them to reject compliance with the norms of various international re- 
gimes to which Afghanistan has been a party. As this example illustrates, to argue 
that the national interests of Afghanistan will be calculated as the same under the 
constraints of the international structure regardless of whether it is Mullah Omar 
or Karzai ruling Afghanistan is untenable. The recognition of these important 
factors gives a certain degree of acceptance to cognitivist theories. In this regard, 
Haggard and Simmons capture the essence of this argument: 


The core cognitive insight is that cooperation cannot be completely explained 
without reference to ideology, the values of actors, the beliefs they hold about 
the interdependence of issues, and the knowledge available to them about how 
they can realize specific goals. Cooperation is affected by perception and mis- 
perception, the capacity to process information, and learning. While structural, 
game-theoretic, and functional theories assume that cooperation operates within 
an issue-area which is relatively unambiguous, cognitivists point out that issue- 
areas are never simply given. Cognitive approaches are therefore particularly 
important in explaining the substantive content of regime rules and why they 
evolve. By elevating the importance of actor learning, cognitive theories have 
a dynamic other theoretical approaches lack.?! 


Other examples can also be cited in support of the knowledge-based theories. 
For instance, regime norms regarding sovereignty as an institution identify several 
identities such as defining a state as a claimant to the status of a sovereign actor, 
and the rights and obligations it and other states dealing with it bear. In the absence 
of such norms embedded in international regimes, it would be difficult to differ- 
entiate illegal intervention from legitimate self-defence. Put differently, realists 
and neo-liberals answer the question of “why do states cooperate”, and in the pro- 
cess explain the rise and maintenance of norms. For the cognitivists, the key issue 
1s “how is cooperation between states possible?” As such, the fundamental social 
structures and identities that form the content of state preferences are a prior 
condition existing independently of norms. Wendt has highlighted this distinction: 


By explaining the rules governing social context a constitutive approach [i.e. 
an approach that inquires into the structural preconditions of individual action 
and choice] shows how it is possible that in those contexts certain actors are 
empowered to engage in certain practices and others are not, and it also shows 


2 Haggard and Simmons, “Theories of International Regimes”, p. 510 
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how those practices—when performed——in turn instantiate (or fail to instantiate) 
the rules. Causal theories, in contrast, show why actors engage in particular 
kinds of practice and how these practices help produce and transform both the 
actors themselves and social institutions.” 


In short, whereas Keohane and other institutionalists conceive of international 
regimes in terms of utility maximizing collaborative behaviour, the cognitivist 
interpretation understands regimes as having a powerful impact on shaping states’ 
behaviour, inducing a state to abide by a permissible code of conduct. Accordingly, 
there exists a “logic of appropnateness” to international regimes whereby national 
actors’ behaviour are conditioned by the social environment, providing them with 
appropriate cues on how to behave. As Alexander Wendt and others have observed, 
the social environment in effect socializes national actors on the content of the 
interests and defines which interests and identities to claim.” Permissible behaviour 
into which national actors are socialized helps states define national interests on 
the basis of a set of acceptable and legitimate policy options, limiting some means 
for pursuing national goals and promoting other goals and ends. Cognitive-based 
theorists, the constructivists in particular, embody a sociological perspective in 
that states become socialized or adopt identities conducive to an appropriate code 
of international conduct. Socialization via membership in an international organ- 
ization is one avenue, among others, of learning to cooperate with each other. 

This perspective conceives of regimes and their norms as “conduct-guiding” 
devices whose moral authority transcends narrow self-interested utilitarian con- 
cerns of states, in contrast to the neo-liberal perspective which limits the emergence 
of international regimes to the utilitarian calculations of states to achieve national 
objectives. International regimes embody cooperation among states that lessen 
the incidence of interstate conflict and encourage the promotion of an international 
order composed of a society of states in which national actors recognize certain 
common interests, are bound by a common set of rules, and work towards common 
institutions. 

Beyond the above-mentioned broad features, the cognitivist interpretation con- 
tains four major theoretical approaches. To start with, the international society 
approach puts emphasis on the role of a rule-governed international society as a 
basis for international interaction. States are dependent on the norms, rules, and 


Alexander Wendt, “The Agent—Structure Problem in Internationa! Relations Theory”, 
International Organization, 41, 1987, pp. 335-70, cited in Andreas Hasenclever et al., Theories of 
International Regimes, p. 27 

» Alexander Wendt, Social Theory of International Politics (Cambndge: Cambridge University 
Preas, 1999) 

™ Notable authors are Martha Finnemore, Nattonal Interests in International Society (Ithaca. Cornell 
University Press, 1996); Martha Finnemore and Kathryn Sikkink, “Intemational Norm Dynamics 
and Political Change”, International Organization, vol. 52, no. 4 (autumn) 1998; Vaughn A. Shannon, 
“Norms are What States Make of Them”, F. Kratochwil, Rules, Norms and Decisions (Cambridge 
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principles of conduct and on the wider normative structures that undergird inter- 
national cooperation. The communication approach examines the role of commu- 
nicative action. Proponents of this work, notably Kratochwill and Ruggie, follow 
the premise of Jurgen Habermas and explore the communicative dynamics of 
rule interpretation, rule-application, and related practices in the development and 
impact of international regimes. The historical-dialectical approach, elaborated 
in the works of Robert Cox, stresses the ontological primacy of societal factors. 
Cox argues that the hegemonic world order controlled by the United States is 
responsible for the creation of the post-Second World War institutions. However, 
these institutions reflect the interests and values of the ruling classes in the West 
in creating a liberal international order’ beneficial to the expansion of private 
international capital. Yet, the interests of the Western elite are themselves a his- 
torically conditioned phenomenon. The post-war hegemonic order is rooted in 
the historical and social conflicts of the nineteenth century in which the modern 
bourgeoisie prevailed as the dominant ruling class. Perhaps the most well-known 
strand of the knowledge-based theories is constructivism. In his Social Theory of 
International Politics, Alexander Wendt has carefully stated the broader theoretical 
arguments of constructivism. Wendt emphasizes the role of identity. Defined as 
“rule specific understanding and expectation about self”, identity helps shape the 
rational choice that utility maximizing rational actors are supposed to make, and 
it influences the normative patterns of international politics.” 

In short, unlike rationalist approaches (neo-realist and neo-liberal), the cegni- 
tivist approach calls for the broadening of research agenda to take into account 
the structural preconditions that undergird these choices of national actors. The 
following general proposition captures the quintessence of the relations between 
states’ behaviour and international regimes as reflected in the cognitivist writing: 


The reason of the state is the foundation upon which regimes emerge. The 
reason of the state is in turn a function of the constitutive identity, and cognitions 
that define the content of states’ preference. As such regimes reinforce patterned 
behaviour of states because leaders perceive of an appropriate code of conduct, 
or complying with regime’s norms and rules, as serving the national interests, 
thus internalizing norm identity. 


This approach, too, has shortcomings. A major drawback is that by definition it 
is nearly impossible to predict the substantive content of future cooperation among 
states since knowledge and identities continue to change and evolve. Further, it 
1s not clear under what conditions consensual knowledge would provide the 
impetus for international cooperation embedded in a regime. 


> This summary of various approaches draws heavily on Hasenclever et al., Theories of International 
Regimes, pp. 167-208. 


International Regimes and International Relations Theory 131 
Outlook for Synthesis 


Each one of the three schools of thought captures a key, but not all, dimension 
of regimes. Neo-realists provide insight into the role of power, neo-liberals account 
for the significance of interest, and cognitivists focus on knowledge, making sub- 
stantive contributions to international relations theory and understanding co- 
operation under conditions of international anarchy. The question remains whether 
there exists grounds for a synthesis, or at least interparadigmatic collaboration. 
An attempt can very well be made in this direction. A good starting point would 
be for each one of these schools of thought to accept the premise that regimes do 
matter. The difference among these perspectives lies in their explanation of why 
and to what degree regimes matter. At one extreme, the neo-realists, unlike trad- 
itional realism, accept the premise that regimes do have independent impact on 
states’ behaviour. Krasner puts it succinctly: “Regimes do not arise of their own 
accord. They are not regarded as ends in themselves. Once in place they do affect 
related behavior and outcomes. They are not merely epiphenomenal”.* In a similar 
vein, the neo-liberals agree that regimes affect state behaviour. This is done partly 
by altering the situation or setting in which states interact, making cooperation 
among states more likely. This also takes place due to an alteration in the institu- 
tional environment that can increase the incentives to cooperate, as presented in 
the application of the Prisoner’s Dilemma—limiting the number of players playing 
the game, altering the payoff structure, etc. More importantly, functionalist theories 
stress the importance of regimes in terms of reducing the transaction costs that 
occur in bilateral contracting.” Cognitivists make the strongest case for the 
emergence and impact of regimes. As states play roles adhering to regime norms, 
the socialization and learning that takes place as a result along with the institutional 
locus that regimes provide combine to shape the basic conception of states’ 
interests. 

An international regime research agenda should explore the ways in which the 
insights of each approach fills the gaps in the larger framework. For the purpose 
of illustration, consider the example of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD). The neo-realists can correctly explain the formation 
and objectives of the UNCTAD as a function of developing states’ preference. 
Cognitivists can then examine the ways in which UNCTAD provided the institu- 
tional locus for the countries of the Third World to criticize and propose changes 
regarding the existing international economic order. Since both neo-realism and 
neo-liberalism are two variants of rationalist theorizing in international relations, 
exploring the context or conditions in which the expectations of these competing 
schools apply is feasible, and can be fruitful in furthering the understanding of 
international politics in general and international regimes in particular. In this 
regard, a focus on institutions can serve as a common ground for discussion. 


Krasner, International Regimes, p. 5. i 
7 Haggard and Simmons, “Theories of International Regimes”, p. 513. 
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Further, regimes as one form of institutionalism is accepted by all three com- 
peting interpretations. The difference pertains to the degree of “institutionalism” 
and the notion that institutions matter. The question is how, or in what respect, 
are institutions significant? Several dimensions can be identified. First, is the 
degree of effectiveness. This dimension can be measured in terms of the extent to 
which states abide by the norms and rules of the regime, and the extent to which 
an international regime achieves certain objectives or realizes certain causes. One 
needs to examine the degree of international cooperation in specific issue areas, 
such as human rights, the environment, regional security and international trade. 
In this regard, neo-liberalism and neo-realism can work together as both assign a 
significant role to regimes in changing the behaviour of members. Likewise, 
scholars working in the realist and neo-liberal traditions can draw on the insights 
of each other to address the vexed question of whether and under what conditions 
Tegimes serve the purpose of helping states manage the objectives of relative 
gains. Further, there is room for sharing of insights on the issue of how this function 
is reflected in the respective normative content of the regime. 

Similarly, “institutional history” is important to both the Aistorical-dialectical 
approach, associated with the cognitivist interpretation, and to the neo-liberal in- 
stitutionalist view. In this regard, a particular dimension of regimes, namely regime 
“robustness” (resilience), can provide a basis for cooperation. Regime “robust- 
ness” refers to the persistence of international institutions over time in the face of 
external challenges. It also incorporates the idea that prior institutional choices 
constrain collective decisions and behaviour in later periods. In other words, the 
shared proposition is that the history of institutions matters. There is not only a 
great commonality of interests regarding this aspect of regime research, it also 
shows a degree of convergence on the broader theoretical themes emanating from 
a focus on institutions and their importance. 

Finally, exploring the role of domestic politics in shaping national interests in 
the formation of regimes—or adherence to the norms, rules, and principles of 
conduct rooted in regimes—-provides a useful tool to bridge the gap between 
various schools of thought. For example, adherents of the hegemonic stability 
theory have argued that the international trading regime embedded in the GATT 
largely resulted from the preferences, interest calculations, and leadership of the 
United States as the hegemonic power. Therefore, one would expect that the United 
States would be a strong supporter of an international open trading regime and its 
various norms of “reciprocity”, “liberalization”, and “nondiscrimination”. Yet, US 
support for free trade has not been uniform; it has changed over time in response 
to the demands of the domestic interest groups. The recent decision of President 
Bush, an advocate of free trade, to impose tariffs on steel, is an example. This de- 
cision was influenced by domestic, political and electoral considerations. 

The impact of this unit-level or society-level analysis on the formation of “regime 
interests” or the erosion of support for regimes cannot be explained by structuralist 
theones of international relations. Yet, understanding this dimension is important. 
Cognitivists’ focus on the role of learning, communication, ideology and values 
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of the leaders, but knowledge and identity can fill a key gap. These additional 
values facilitate an examination of the ways in which, for example, “norm entre- 
preneurs” (those domestic influential political figures or policy makers who seek 
to garner domestic political support for national compliance with a prevailing 
international norm) or other domestic forces help shape national preferences in 
support of or in opposition to cooperation in a certain issue area. Alternately, a re- 
search programme can address this link between domestic and international politics 
with a focus on regimes in a two-pronged approach. The research project could 
first examine the extent to which and the ways in which national actors seek to 
reach or sustain international regimes, and second, focus on the role of the political 
elite, domestic political entrepreneurs, and other domestic groups helping to man- 
age political support for precisely those international agreements that foster the 
particular regime under study. 

In an age of globalization and interdependence, the relevance of this level of 
analysis which focuses our attention on domestic groups with “regime interests” 
cannot be overstated. Indeed, international regimes increasingly trigger trans- 
national coalition and transnational regime interests. This is true of the international 
human rights regime and of the efforts towards an environment regime. Realists 
need not sacrifice their fundamental positivist epistemological orientation nor 
their rationalist perspective with emphasis on state as the dominant unitary actor 
by acknowledging an independent role of the unit-level and transnational factors 
helping shape national preferences in support of international cooperation under 
condition of anarchy. Incorporating the insights of other schools into this society- 
level analysis would further enrich research findings. 
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International Terrorism and the 
Quest for Legal Controls 


V.S. Mani 


Terrorism has emerged as a major problem confronting the international com- 
munity. Although over the years, most countries have viewed the menace with 
great concern, the events of 11 September 2001 have forced them to focus on it 
like never before. However, terrorism is a complex phenomenon with moral, polit- 
ical, sociological, legal and various other dimensions. This article makes an attempt 
to broadly identify and evaluate the normative contribution of the community of 
states and examines some of the available/emerging international mechanisms to 
implement these norms with regard to international terrorism. 


Trends in Codification of Norms and Rules 


International responses include the codification efforts during the interwar period 
of the 1920s and 1930s, developments from 1945 till the 1960s and since then. 


League Time Attempts 


At the international level, the term “terrorism” was first mentioned at the Third 
Conference for the Unification of Penal Law held under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Association of Penal Law at Brussels in 1930. Committee V of this con- 
ference defined “an act of terrorism” as “the deliberate use of means capable of 
producing a common danger” to commit “an act imperilling life, physical integrity 
or human health or threatening to destroy substantial property”. Such acts would 
include arson, explosion, flooding or submersion, ignition of asphyxiating or nox- 
ious substances, wilful disruption of the normal operation of means of transport or 
communication, causing wilful damage to government property and public utility 
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services and population or deliberate poisoning of drinking water or staple food, 
causing of diseases to men, animals or plant-life and so on.! 

The assassinations in 1934 of King Alexander I of Yugoslavia and Louis Barthou, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs at Marseilles by some members of an 
underground Serbian organization, and Italy’s refusal to extradite some of the ac- 
cused persons on grounds of the offence being a “political crime”, forced France 
to propose to the Council of the League of Nations, the adoption of “international 
measures” for suppression of political crimes, including the creation of an internation- 
al criminal court. The Council set up a committee of experts to prepare a draft 
convention “to assure the repression of conspiracies or crimes committed with a 
political or terrorist purpose”. Pursuant to the work of this committee, a diplomatic 
conference was held at Geneva, on 1 November 1937, which was attended by 
thirty-six countries. On 16 November 1937, the conference opened for two signature 
conventions: one on the Prevention and Punishment of Terrorism and the other 
on a Statute of an International Criminal Court with a stipulation that only those 
states which ratified the former could ratify the latter.? The first convention, though 
promptly signed by twenty states, was ratified by only one state, viz., India, on 1 
January 1941. It embodied a general definition of “acts of terrorism” in Article 1 
(2). The definition referred to “criminal acts directed against a State and intended 
or calculated to create a state of terror in the minds of particular persons, a group 
of persons or the general public”? 

The League of Nations’ attempt at codification and progressive development 
of specific norms to combat international terrorism underlined both the doctrinal 
as well as the political difficulties. At the doctrinal level, several states viewed 
any development of international criminal jurisdiction as an infringement on their 
“exclusive and absolute” jurisdiction over crimes, which represents a combination 
of the principles of territoriality and nationality and the protective principle. The 
protagonists of international criminal jurisdiction, on their part, differed on its 
modalities. One argument was that without a substantive “international criminal 
law” relating to terrorism (that is a law making individuals criminally liable directly 
on the international plane) one could not conceive of an international enforcement 
mechanism for suppression of terrorism in general and of an international criminal 
court in particular. The counter-argument, however, was that the best way to 


! See M. Cherif Bassiounl, ed., International Terrorism and Political Crimes (Springfield, II, 
1975), p. 468. For lack of time, the conference postponed consideration of the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

2 Manley O. Hudson, “Proposed International Criminal Court”, American Journal of International 
Law, vol. 32, 1938, p. 549, pp. 551-52. 

‘ Article 2 enumerated a namber of such acts, first and foremost “any wilful act causing death or 
grievous bodily harm or loss of liberty to` (a) beads of State, persons exercising the prerogatives of 
the head of the State, their hereditary or designated successors; (b) the wives or husbands of the 
above-mentioned persons, (c) persons charged with public fancuons or holding public posinons 
when the act is directed against them in them public capacity”. The convention also contained provinons 
on conspiracy to commit such acts. 
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develop the law was by establishing at least a tribunal which would be instrumental 
in evolving the law. 

Had the 1937 experiment of twin conventions succeeded, it would have resolved 
this doctrinal debate to a great extent. But that was not to be, for want of political 
will on the part of the states. All that international law has been able to achieve 
over the years relates to the efforts (a) to identify certain acts or categories of acts 
of international terrorism whose immediate victims are innocent human beings; 
(b) to evolve a concept of coordinate criminal jurisdictions of states by identifying 
and/or recognizing a state’s right to exercise its criminal jurisdiction over an offence 
on the basis of the generally accepted bases of jurisdiction (namely, the territoriality 
principle, nationality principle, the protective principle, the passive personality 
principle and universality principle); and (c) to promote bilateral and multilateral 
cooperation by taking some steps towards an obligation to extradite or prosecute 
in cases of competing claims to jurisdiction, as well as an obligation to assist each 
other in prosecution proceedings.‘ 

This does not yet amount to developing an international criminal law with 
international bodies exercising automatic jurisdiction on behalf of and in superses- 
sion of (if not in replacement of) a state. It has only expanded the area for coordin- 
ation of jurisdictions of states for resolution of competing claims to jurisdiction 
in terms of operable and efficient mechanisms still under the sovereign control of 
states. 

An examination of the contemporary international law, including the normative 
contributions of the United Nations (UN) as will be seen below, shows that the 
international community has been moved by two, often contradictory, pulls. On 
the one hand, its concern for preservation of the state system is central to its ap- 
proach to combating terrorism. On the other, it is also guided by the strong moral 
considerations of human rights. But these considerations do not lead the 
international community to show strong resolve to combat terrorism, principally 
because commitment to human rights is perceived to challenge the absolute powers 
of the state. 


Developments from 1945 to the end of the 1960s 


At its very first session, the UN General Assembly formally endorsed the Nurem- 
berg Principles as part of contemporary international law.’ It adopted two important 
` human rights instruments in 1948, namely, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Convention for the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 


r 


* Indeed, there hes been a “revolutionary” expansion of the area of application of the principle of 
universality; from piracy, it has expanded to include slave trade, war crimes, crimes against peace 
and crimes against humanity including acts of genocide (even though the content of the last two 
categories 1s yet to be fully expounded in a manner and to the extent tenable and efficacious as 
crimes and, more importantly, acceptable 10 sates metas Gf fbe gate poe cornminty); 

5 Resolution 96 (I) of 1946. 
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Genocide. In 1949, it established the International Law Commission (ILC) and 
mandated it to draft a Code of Offences against Peace and Security of Mankind 
and a Statute for an International Criminal Court (ICC). These instruments and 
the deliberations in the ILC reflected the international community’s wartime ex- 
periences, particularly with regard to the acts of state terrorism of the kinds commit- 
ted by the Nazis. Such efforts at law-making are founded on the logic of individual 
responsibility as expounded by the Nuremberg International Military Tribunal in 
its judgement of 30 September 1946, which stated that crimes against international 
law “are committed by men, not by abstract entities [such as States] and only by 
punishing individuals who commit such crimes can the provisions of international 
law be enforced”.® 

Thus, according to Article 1 of the Draft Code of Offences, “offences against 
the peace and security of mankind, as defined in this Code, are crimes under 
international law, for which the responsible individuals shall be punished”. Article 
2 enumerated these offences.’ 

Many of these proposals are incorporated by the ILC in its current work on the 
Draft Code (now “of Crimes”, no longer “of Offences”) resumed in 1982.5 Among 
the acts the new Draft Code enumerates as constituting “crimes against the peace 
and security of mankind” are international terrorism, recruitment, use, financing 
and training of mercenaries and illicit trafficking in drugs. The recognition of 
these categories of international crimes demonstrates the ILC’s sensitivity to the 
changing realities of the post-Second World War world. 


Efforts since the 1970s 


Since the 1970s, the UN General Assembly has dealt with international terrorism 
mainly in three ways: (a) by encouraging the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO) and other specialized agencies to evolve effective responses to 
combat hijacking and other acts of terrorism aimed at endangering international 
civil transportation; (b) by evolving international conventions for protection of 
diplomats and other specially protected persons, and for combating hostage-taking 
and recruitment and use of mercenaries in internal and international violence; 
and (c) by condemning state involvement in terrorism. Legal frameworks have 


* American Journal of International Law, vol. 41 (1947), p. 220. 

7 This included any act or threat of aggression, preparation of the employment of armed forces 
against another state, organization of armed bands for {incursion into the territory of another state, 
fomenting civil strife or encouraging terrorist activities in’another state, violation of a treaty designed 
to ensure international peace and security by imposing arms oc other military restrictions, annexation 
of territory, ıntervenuon, destruction of national, ethnic, racial or religious groups, inhuman acts 
against civilians on social, political, racial, religious or cultural grounds, violations of the laws and 
customs of war, and conspiring or attempting to commit any of these offences, or inciting or 
participating in their commission. 

t Pursuant to a General Assembly directive of 1981 (Resolution 36/106). 
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also been evolved at the regional level, in Europe, Latin America, the Arab League, 
the Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC), the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS), Africa and South Asia. 

The ICAO has so far facilitated the evolution of six treaties on aviation terror- 
ism,’ namely, the Tokyo Convention on the Crimes on Board the Aircraft 1963, the 
Hague Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft 1970, the 
Montreal Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the Safety of 
Civil Aviation 1971, the Montreal Protocol for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
of Violence at Airports Serving International Civil Aviation 1988, and the Montreal 
Convention on the International Marking of Plastic Explosives for the Purpose of 
Detection 1991.!° In fact, the normative framework of the Hague Convention of 
1970 laid the foundation for much of the subsequent multilateral and regional 
treaty laws on terrorism. 

Following the ICAO’s lead, the International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
created the Rome Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the 
Safety of Maritime Navigation (1988) and the Rome Protocol for the Suppression 
of Unlawful Acts against the Safety of Fixed Platforms Located on the Continental 
Shelf (1988). Under the aegis of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
a Convention for the Physical Protection of Nuclear Materials was adopted at 
Vienna in 1980. It obliges states to ensure the protection of nuclear material during 
transportation within their territory or on board their ships or aircraft. 


UN Declarations and Conventions 


Following the cold-blooded massacre of eleven Israeli athletes at Munich during 
the 1972 Olympics,!! the then UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim proposed 
that the General Assembly include in its agenda the item on “Measures to Prevent 
International Terrorism, which endanger or take innocent human lives or jeopardise 
fundamental freedoms”. But at the initial stage itself the proposal ran into diffi- 
culties. Some of the Third World countries argued that any study of the phenom- 
enon of international terrorism must be holistic and must, therefore, encompass 
the root causes of terrorism, because without addressing the root causes, the phe- 
nomenon could not be contained. As a result, the already long title of the agenda 
item was further expanded to insert “and study the underlying causes of those 
forms of terrorism and acts of violence which lie in misery, frustration, grievance 
and despair and which cause people to sacrifice human lives, including their own, 


’ On some of these conventions, sce Damodar Wadegaonkar, “Hijacking and Conventional Law”, 
Indian Journal of International Law, vol. 22, 1982, pp. 360-74. 

© For an analysis of these conventions, see V.S. Mani, “Aviation Secunty, International Terronsm 
and Law”, Indian Journal of International Law, vol. 32, 1992, pp. 1-59. 

1! There were other gruesome terrorist ects also which included the indiscriminate killing of twenty- 
six tourists at Lod International Airport in Israel and the firing of shots at the New York residence of 
a Soviet diplomat. 
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in an attempt to effect radical changes”. Thus the General Assembly appears to 
have been caught in a fix even before it began discussing measures to combat 
terrorism. 

The very description of the agenda item reflected the ambivalence which charac- 
terized the attitude of states towards the problem of terrorism, and of course the 
intractability of the problem itself.'? The ensuing debates got bogged down in a 
variety of aspects relating to the definition of international terrorism as well as 
the actions to be taken for its prevention and containment. These include questions 
like, who can be recognized as participants in a terrorist act? What shall be the 
range of terrorist acts? What is the “international” element in an act of international 
terrorism? Who are the victims/argets of the act? Are motives relevant in consider- 
ing an act as an act of terrorism? Can self-determination be a ground to justify a 
terrorist act?” Given the fact that states have their own views on international ter- 
rorism, the UN debates have exposed the double standards of state behaviour in 
international relations.'* In the present case, all that the UN debates could achieve 
was a degree of consensus at the normative level, but there was no consensus ei- 
ther on the definition of international terrorism or on a general framework of ac- 
tion to combat the menace. This became evident from the resolutions and the 
treaties evolved through the debates at the UN. 

The issues relating to international terrorism have figured in the UN General 
Assembly mainly in three contexts, namely (a) debates on friendly relations, (b) 
debates on the inadmissibility of the policy of state terrorism, and (c) the general 
debates since 1989 on measures to combat international terrorism. 


Declarations and Resolutions 


The Friendly Relations debates, which were spread over nearly a decade, focused 
on a prohibition of international terrorism and state involvement in it under both 
the principles of prohibition of force and non-intervention. These principles were 
embodied in the Friendly Relations Declaration adopted on the Silver Jubilee 
Day of the UN. The first stipulates that every state “has the duty to refrain from 


2 Seo also V.S. Mani, Basic Principles of Modern International Law: A Study of the United Nations 
Debates on the Principles of International Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation 
among States (New Delhi: Lancer, 1993), pp. 308-9. 

D For more on these questions in terms of the UN debates, seo Nawaz and Singh, n. 2, pp 70-94. 

4 Shortly after the massacre of Israeli athletes during the Olympic Games at Munich in 1972, 
Ambassador Charles W. Yost of United States did some plain speaking on the Western approach to 
the question of international terrorism in the following words: “What indeed of serial bombing? 
When the Nazis bombed Warsaw or Rotterdam or Coventry, we called it “terror bombing”, but when 
we bomb North or South Vietnam we call it “protective reaction”. Yet we are killing Incomparably 
more people, including more wholly innocent civilians, than the Palestine terrorists have killed in all 
these years. Understandable as they may be, can we justly exclude from the defimtion of terrorism 
the Israeli retaliatory raids against Palestinian camps in Lebanon and Syria last week, which sorely 
killed many wholly innocent people and which probably belped create a new crop of terrorists among 
their relatives and friends? Was that either human or wise? 
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organizing or encouraging the organization of irregular forces or armed bands, 
including mercenaries for incursions into the territory of another State”. Every 
state is also enjoined to “refrain from organizing, instigating, assisting or partici- 
pating in acts of civil strife or terrorist activities within its territory directed towards 
the commission of such acts”, which “involve a threat or use of force”.!5 The second 
stipulates that no state “shall organize, assist, foment, finance, invite or tolerate 
subversive, terrorist or armed activities directed towards the violent overthrow of 
the regime of another State, or interfere in the internal” conflict of another state.'® 

These statements have received the approval of the International Court in the 
Nicaragua case. It is important to note that the Court in this case specifically rec- 
ognized among the acts constituting an “armed attack” (within the context of the 
right of self-defence under Article 51 of the UN Charter) not only transborder 
action by regular armed forces, but also “the sending by or on behalf of a State of 
armed bands, groups, irregulars or mercenaries, which carry out acts of armed 
force against another State of such gravity as to amount to (inter alia) an actual 
armed attack by regular forces, ... or its substantial involvement therein”."” 

The 1972 debates in the UN General Assembly led to the establishment of an 
ad hoc Committee on Terrorism. However, the Committee was not effective in 
dealing with the issue. Instead it generated heated debate on a variety of aspects 
of international terrorism, particularly with regard to the nature of terrorist acts 
and the potential victims. 

In 1984, the General Assembly adopted a resolution on the Inadmissibility of 
the Policy of State Terrorism and Any Actions by States Aimed at Undermining 
the Socio-Political System in Other Sovereign States.'* Reiterating the principles 


The fact is, of course, that there 1s a vast amount of hypocrisy an the subject of political terrorism, 
We all righteously condemn it—except when we ourselves or friends of ours are engaging u It. Then 
we ignore it or gloss it over or attach to it tags ke “liberation” or “defense of the world” or “national 
honour” to make it something other than what it is”. 

8 Resolution 2625 (XXV), first principle, 8* & 9* paras For the debates that preceded these, see 
Mani, Basic Principles of Modern International Law, pp. 31-33 

© Resolution 2625 (XXV), third principle, 2™ para, 2™ sentence. For debetes that preceded adop- 
tion, see Mani, Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

" This description, contained m Article 3, paragraph (g), of the Definition of Aggression annexed 
to General Assembly Resolution 3314 (XXIX), sad the Court, “may be taken to reflect customary 
international law”, 

“The Court sees no reason to deny that, in customary law, the prohibition of armed attacks may 

apply to the sending by a State of armed bands to the territory of another State, if such an operation, 
because of its scale and effects, would have been classified as an armed attack rather than a mere 
frontier incident had it been carried out by regular forces”. 
The Court, however, declined to hold that “assistance to rebels in the form of the provision of weapons 
or logistical or other support” constituted an armed attack. “Such assistance”, said the Court, “may 
be regarded as a threat or use of force, or amount to mtervention in the internal or external affairs of 
other States”. 

Ħ Resolution 39/159 adopted on 17 December 1984, by 117 votes in favour and none against with 
thirty abstentions. 
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embodied in the UN Charter and the Declaration on Friendly Relations,’ this 
resolution strongly condemned “policies and practices of terrorism in relations 
between States as a method of dealing with other States and peoples”. It demanded 
tbat “all Sates take no actions aimed at military intervention and occupation, for- 
cible change in or undermining of socio-political system of States, destabilization 
and overthrow of their Governments and in particular, initiate no military action 
to that end”. 

Further, the resolution urged all states to “respect and strictly observe, in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations, the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of states and the right of peoples to self-determination, as well as their right 
to choose freely their “socio-political, economic, social and cultural development” 
without any outside interference. 

By the end of the 1980s, hoWever, the General Assembly started adopting a 
firmer policy to deal with terrorism. Thus on 4 December 1989 it adopted, without 
vote, Resolution 44/29. 

The most important aspects of the Resolution were embodied in its fourth para- 
graph; whereby the General Assembly urged all states to take “effective and reso- 
lute measures for the speedy and final elimination of international terrorism and 
to that end”. Specifically the states were asked to prevent “terrorist and subversive 
acts directed against other States or their citizens”; to “ensure the apprehension 
and prosecution or extradition of perpetrators of terrorist acts”; and to “conclude 
special agreements to that effect on a bilateral, regional and multilateral basis”. It 
also called on the states to exchange “relevant information concerning the preven- 
tion and combating of terrorism”. It also called upon all states to ensure the “imme- 
diate and safe release of hostages” through political influence and to prevent 
hostage-taking. 

The Resolution called upon all states to ensure progressive elimination of inter- 
national terrorism and become parties to the various conventions against acts of 
terrorism. Finally, the Resolution expressed concern at the growing links between 
terrorist groups, drug traffickers and their paramilitary gangs.” 

In the 1990s, two consensual declarations adopted by the General Assembly 
were the 1994 Declaration on Measures to Eliminate International Terrorism and 
the 1996 Declaration to Supplement the 1994 Declaration. The 1994 Declaration 
unequivocally condemned “all acts, methods, and practices of terrorism, as criminal 
and unjustifiable, wherever and by whomever committed”.?! It emphasized that 
terrorist acts “aim at the destruction of human rights, fundamental freedoms and 


' These principles include particularly the principles of the prohibition of force, non-intervention 
and non-interference in the internal and external affairs of states, permanent sovereignty of states 
over their natural resources, self-determination and independence of colonial peoples, and 
“categorically rejecting all concepts, doctrines or ideologies intended to justify actions of States 
aimed at undermining the socio-political system of other States”. 

» Tbid., para 9. The General Assembly has time and again considered the item since then, even 
routinely adopting almost identical resolutions 

4 Resolution 49/60, 17 February 1995, Annex, para 1. 
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the democratic bases of society”. It insisted that these acts were not justified on 
any “political, philosophical, ideological, racial, ethnic, religious or any other” 
ground.# 

The 1996 Supplementary Declaration expressed concern about the abuse of 
the rights and facilities of asylum by terrorists. Hence it stipulated that “asylum- 
seekers who are awaiting the process of their asylum applications may not thereby 
avoid prosecution for terrorist acts”.™ 


UN Conventions 


Following the 1972 General Assembly agenda item, in 1973 the Sixth Committee 
of the Assembly adopted a Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
against Internationally Protected Persons including Diplomatic Agents.” 

The Convention required state parties to make the commission of the following 
acts against internationally protected persons to be crimes under their domestic 
laws: murder, kidnapping, violent attack upon the official premises, the private 
accommodation or the means of transport of an internationally protected person 
likely to endanger his person or liberty. Even a threat or attempt to commit or be- 
come an accomplice in any such attack were also to be considered crimes. The 
states were required to prescribe appropriate penalties corresponding to the grave 
nature of the act committed. 

The 1973 Convention recognized the existing overlapping of criminal juris- 
dictions among the states. They could claim jurisdiction on any ground such as 
territoriality, nationality, a combination of the protective principle and the passive 
personality principle, and universality. 

The 1979 Convention against Taking of Hostages defines the offence of “hostage- 
taking” (which must be incorporated in the municipal law of each state party) as 
anyone “who seizes or detains and threatens to kill, to injure or to continue to de- 
tain another person” with the intention of compelling “a third party, namely a State, 
an international organization, a natural or juridical person, or a group of persons, 
to do or abstain from doing any act as an explicit or implicit condition for the re- 
lease of the hostage”. 

Although mercenaries have often played a role in armed conflict, they attracted 
a great deal of attention for their role in national liberation wars during the 1960s 


2 Thid., para 2. 

D Thid., para 3. 

H Resolution 51/210 adopted on 16 January 1997, Annex, para 4. Concerns like this might have 
encouraged states like Australia even to violate its refugee treaty obligations by turning away a 
number of Afghan refugees in late 2001. To that extent, the General Assembly Declarations on terrorism 
give an additional excuse for states to avoid obligations in respect of genuine refugees 

D In the Case concerning United States Diplomatic and Consular Staff in Tehran, the Internation- 
al Court underscored the fundamental importance of the inviolability of diplomatic envoys and 
embassies. International Court of Justice Reports 1979, p. 19 and International Court of Justice 
Reports 1980, p. 3, p. 43. 
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and 1970s.* The General Assembly Resolution 3103 (XXVII) of 1973 considered 
“the use of mercenaries by colonial and racist regimes against the national liber- 
ation movements” as “a criminal act” and felt that they should be “punished as 
criminals”. The Convention against Mercenaries, adopted by the General Assem- 
bly in 1989, is based on the work of an ad hoc committee working since 1980. It 
postulates that an offence under the Convention is committed by any person who 
recruits, uses, finances or trains mercenaries, or who participates, or tries to partici- 
pate, or even becomes an accomplice directly in hostilities or in a concerted act of 
violence.” 

The UN General Assembly drafted the International Convention for the Suppres- 
sion of Terrorist Bombings in 1996. Under the Convention, it becomes an offence 
if a person illegally and deliberately “delivers, places, discharges, or detonates an 
explosive or other lethal device in, into or against a place of public use, a State or 
government facility, a public transportation system or an infrastructure facility” 
with the intention of causing “death or serious bodily injury”; or “extensive de- 
struction of such a place, facility or system, where such destruction results in or is 
likely to result in major economic loss.” 

However, the convention cannot be applied to the attacks of 11 September 
2001 because no “explosive or other lethal device” was employed, unless one re- 
gards hijacked civil aircraft with full fuel tanks as an explosive or other lethal 
device. 

The General Assembly adopted the Convention for the Suppression of the Finan- 
cing of Terrorism ın 1999, mainly keeping in view the Convention on the Mlicit 
Trafficking of Narcotic Drugs and the Psychotropic Substances, 1987-1990. The 
idea is that one of the effective ways of tackling the problem of terrorism is by 
hitting at those who support it. The Convention considers as criminal any act of 
providing or collecting funds in support of terrorist activities. The funds need not 
actually be used for terrorist activities; it is enough if they are provided or collected 
with the intention of or with the knowledge of their possible use for terrorist ac- 
tivities.” It also enjoins upon the states to take preventive action and exchange 
information with each other ın this regard. Besides, numerous regional 


% For a write-up against the background of the International humanitarian law, see Leszek 
Sosnowski, “The Position of Mercenaries under International Law”, JIL, vol. 19, pp. 382-90. 

D The term “mercenary” 1s defined in Article 1 of the Convention with respect to (a) a situation of 
hostilities and (b) a situation of concerted act of violence aimed at overthrow of a government or 
undermining of the constitutional order of a state. A mercenary is a person who (a) is specially 
recrulted locally or abroad, (b) is motivated to participate in the hostilities or violence by the desire 
for private gain, (c) is neither a national of ether party to the conflict nor a resident thereof, nor a 
resident of the targeted state, (d) is not a member of the armed forces of either party to the conflict, 
nor a state in whose territory the act 1s committed, or (e) has not been sent by a third state on official 


% Article 2(1) of the Convention. Article 2(2) crimmmalizes the attempt to commut this offence, 
ading and abetting, and directing others to commit the offence. 
% Article 2 af the Convention. 
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conventions” and bilateral treaties?! on extradition also seek to complement the 
general objective of tackling international terrorism through sis legal pro- 
cedures and safeguards. 


Moves towards Comprehensive Convention 


The above clearly shows that the attempts to deal with international terrorism 
have been piecemeal. This is why the 1994 Declaration on International Terrorism 


X So far seven regional conventions have been adopted for the suppression of international terrorism. 
They are the 1971 Organization of American States (OAS) Convention to Prevent and Punish Acts of 
Texrorism Taking the Form of Crimes against Persons and Related Extortion that are of International 
Significance, the 1977 European Convention on the Suppression of Terrorism, the 1987 South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) Convention on Suppression of Terrorism, the 1999 
Treaty on Co-operation among States Members of the Commonwealth of Independent States in 
Combating Terrorism, the 1999 Organization of African Unity (QAU) Convention on the Prevention 
and Combating of Terrorism, the 1999 Convention of the Organization of Islamic Conference on 
Combating International Terronsm, and the 1999 Arab Convention on the Suppression of Terrorism. 
The recent SAARC summit has also decided to farther strengthen the 1987 Convention in the light of 
the UN Security Council Resolution 1373 of 28 September 2001. 

2! The extradition treaty between Israel and the US in 1971 seems to have set a trend in terrorism- 
specific extradition treaties. India evolved its own system of anti-terrorist extradition treaties since 
the Indo-Canadian Treaty of 1987. A significant achievement in this regard is the Indo-British 
Extradition Treaty of 1992, with an accompanying agreement for bilateral cooperation for suppression 
of terronst financing and other support bases. The Indo-Bnitish treaty embodies four salient features. 
First, according to it an extradition offence 1s one for which the minumum punishment is a jul sentence 
for at least one year. The offence need not be a criminal offence, it could even be of a “parely fiscal 
character”. It may not have necessarily been committed in the territory of cither party. It 1s sufficient 
that the offence has been commutted by a national of the extradition-requesting state. Second, taking 
into account the vacillation on the concept of political offences exception, the Indo-British treaty 
seeks to limit the pohtical or judicial discretion to deny extradition on that ground in two ways. One, 
it declares that offences recognized in the various anti-terrorism treaties and other serious criminal 
offences “shall not be regarded as offences of a political character”. Two, it also provides for a 
review of a decision rejecting an extradition request. Third, two innovations have been introduced 
with regard to the obligation to extradite or prosecute the accused. One, Article 8 of the treaty, which 
incorporates the Hague Formula, provides for a reconsideration of the request for extradition, should 
the national authontics decide not to prosecute. Two, the parties have been asked to incorporate in 
therr respective domestic laws all offences enumerated under the treaty. This has at least three 
advantages: it would enable a state to prosecute the accused if it refuses to extradite, the courts of 
either party would be discouraged from using the political offences exception in view of their own 
domestic laws, and the treaty also lists nx specific grounds for refusal to extradite, thereby considerably 
restricting the judicial discretion. Finally, the treaty which contains a general provision for mutual 
assistance (Article 19) enjoins the state to hand over all relevant evidence when the request for 
extradition is granted (Article 18) and provides for the state requesting extradition to get the accused 
placed under provisional arrest pending extradition proceedings (Article 12). Further, the 
accompanying agreement embodies the legal framework of cooperation between the two countries to 
prevent and cluminate terrorist activities by targeting their support bases including terrorist funds and 
other assets. 

India has since concluded extradition treaties with the UAE, Russia, USA, Germany, and Thailand. 
Such bilateral treaties are more successful than the regional or multilateral treaties, because at the 
bilateral level mutuality of interests often plays an important role in their success. 
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called upon states to evolve a comprehensive convention on international terrorism. 
Pursuant to this call, India took the initiative to table a draft comprehensive treaty 
on terrorism in 1996. The salient features of the draft,” which was revised in 2002, 
are as follows: First, it offers a comprehensive definition of an act of terrorism.” 
Second, it seeks to impose on state parties an obligation to screen asylum-seekers 
in order to ensure that the asylum facility is not abused for terrorist purposes.™ 
Third, it provides for a wide range of preventive obligations including prohibition 
of installations and training camps for transboundary terrorist acts, prohibition of 
illegal activities by all persons, groups, etc. that commit those offences.” Fourth, 
state parties shall have a duty to exchange information on matters relating to ter- 
rorism with each other.” Fifth, the draft Convention seeks to provide for attribution 
of criminal liability to any legal entity engaged in terrorist or terrorist-related activ- 
ities.” Sixth, it enjoins upon the state to investigate on receipt of information re- 
garding terrorist activities.* Seventh, the state is also required to report to the UN 
Security Council about any proceedings under the Convention.” In other wards, 
the endeavour is to endow the Council with supervisory powers in respect of the 
administrationAimplementation of the Convention. Given the fact that the Council 
has since 1992 taken the view that international terrorism is a threat to international 
peace and security under Chapter VII of the UN Charter, this is perhaps unavoid- 
able. Finally, the Indian draft embodies three annexes. Annex I eliminates the 
chances of non-extradition of persons on the ground of the traditional political 
offence exception. Annex II lays down the procedure for mutual legal assistance 
regarding terrorist offences. Annex M deals with the extradition procedure to fill 


X UN Doc. A/C. 6/55/1 (& L.2) of 28 August 2000 revising Doc. A.C.6/51/6. 

9 Article 2 of the Indian draft. Article 7, ibid. “Any person commits an offence within the meaning 
of this convention if that person, by any means, unlawfully and intentionally, does an act intended to 
cause: 

Death or serious bodily injury to any person; or 

Serious damage to a State or government facility, a public transportation system, communication 
system or infrastructure facility with the intent to canse extensive destruction of such a place, facility 
or system, or where such destruction results or is hkely to result in major economic loss; when the 
purpose of such act, by its nature or context, is to intimidate a population, or to compel a Government 
or an international organization to do or abstain from doing any act”. Attempts to commit such an 
offence, complicity ın its commission, direction or instigation to commit it, aiding and abetting it, or 
any other act contributing to such offences are all offences under the draft convention. 

~ Article 7, ibid. 


“ It ıs indeed advisable to designate a supervisory organ, and this has been a hiatus in other UN 
treaties on terronsm (in contrast to the ICAO treaties on aviation terronsm, which designate the 
ICAO Council to be the supervisory body). 
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the gap in international law by indicating how extradition requests could be made, 
entertained and complied with. 

Until 11 September 2001, the debates at the UN were overshadowed by the 
American preference for the Conventions on Terrorist Financing and on Terrorist 
Bombings and the Russian push for a convention on nuclear terrorism. In the 
aftermath of 11 September, the UN General Assembly has redirected its attempt 
to adopt a comprehensive anti-terrorism convention with a sense of urgency. The 
fate of the Indian initiative will, however, depend upon a diplomatic breakthrough 
. on the issue of definition of terrorism vis-a-vis national liberation movements.*! 


Principles and Practice in Focus 


The overlapping state claims to criminal jurisdiction over a suspected or con- 
victed terrorist can be resolved if the state in custody of the person agrees either 
to prosecute or to extradite him to another state whose claim to jurisdiction is rec- 
ognized under a relevant treaty and which is interested in prosecuting him. The 
problem, however, is that terrorists are capable of exerting pressure even on the 
state machinery by taking innocent individuals as hostages. In such situations, it 
would be difficult to get a target state comply with a foolproof obligation to extra- 
dite or prosecute. India still has vivid memories of the hijacking of Indian Airlines 
aircraft from Kathmandu to Delhi on 24 December 1998, which ended at Kandahar 
only when some of the terrorists who had been in Indian jails, were released. Ger- 
many faced a similar situation in 1969-70 after the multiple hijackings of aircraft 
in the West Asian Sinai desert. This happened when the ICAO-sponsored confer- 
ence was in session at The Hague to draft a provision to prosecute or extradite for 
the new Convention on Hijacking. Ultimately the conference agreed on Article 7 
which dealt with the obligation to extradite or prosecute. 

It may be pointed out that the obligation is not to prosecute, but to submit the 
case to competent authorities for the purpose of prosecution, leaving contracting 
states with their traditional discretion to decide whether or not to prosecute.® 
Nevertheless, the 1970 Hague Convention has been a trendsetter in this regard, 
with almost every multilateral or regional treaty on terrorism incorporating Article 
7 of the Hague Convention in some way or the other. 


“| Some of these problems are old. See Roda Mushkat, “Technical Impediments on the Way to a 
Universal Definition of International Terrorism”, (JIL, vol 20, 1980, pp. 448-71. 

ü Article 7 states: “The Contracting State in the territory of which the alleged offender is found 
shall, if it does not extradite him, be obliged, without exception whatsoever and whether or not the 
offence was committed ın its territory, to swhenut the case to us competent authorities for the purpose 
of prosecution. Those authorities shall take therr decision in the same manner as in the case of any 
ordinary offence of a serious nature under the law of that State”. (Italscs supplied) 

“ For more on the background of the Hague Formula, see Bin Cheng, “Aviation, Criminal 
Jurisdiction, and Terrorism. The Hague Extradition/Prosecution Formula and Attacks at Airports”, in 
Bin Cheng and E.D. Brown, eds, Contemporary Problems of International Law (London: Stevens 
and Sons, 1988), pp. 25-52. 
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The other aspect of the obligation is extradition. The basic problem with it is 
the “political offences” exception.“ This is the reason why the Indian draft re- 
garding international terrorism excludes the application of this exception. Many 
state parties to the European Convention of 1977 have also specifically excluded 
political offences. In the wake of the events of 11 September 2001, however, the 
Council of Europe has urged the European states to further strengthen the institution 
of extradition, and efforts are under way in this regard. 


Self-Determination 


At the height of national liberation movements against colonialism, it was widely 
agreed that not only was the use of force by the colonial power against a people 
struggling for independence illegal, but that the right of self-defence also included 
a further right to receive armed support. The issue as it stands today is in fact two- 
fold: whether people struggling for self-determination have an absolute right to 
receive armed support from outside and whether acts of terrorism in support of a 
struggle for self-determination would be justifiable. Most Third World countries 
agree that these were justified only in cases of territories under colonial rule. In 
all other cases of struggles being waged by the disafffected sections of society, 
not only must the territorial integrity of the state be protected“ but also the support, 
which the aggrieved sections receive from outside, must be “in accordance with 
the purposes and principles” of the UN Charter.“ 
The legitimacy of acts of terrorism as part of a self-determination struggle is 
a vexed issue. There is a great deal of doublespeak in this regard. For instance, 
while the 1989 Resolution on Suppression of International Terrorism, as already 
noted, speaks tough on international terrorism, the General Assembly stipulates 
that no provision in the resolution “could in any way prejudice the right of self- 
determination, freedom and independence, as derived from the Charter of the 
United Nations, of peoples forcibly deprived of that right ... or the right of 
these peoples to ... receive support in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter....47 
The legitimate struggle for self-determination as defined in the Friendly Re- 
lations Declaration is not to be equated with terrorism. But all acts of terrorism 
committed in the name of self-determination are condemnable. The struggle for 
self-determination cannot sanctify acts of terrorism that deprive innocent civilians 
of their lives or basic human rights.“ Further, the 1977 Geneva Protocol I to the 
1949 Conventions on International Humanitarian Law specifically applies the 


Article 7 of the Hague Convention. 

© See the penultimate para of the principle of self-determination in the Priendly Relations 
Declaration, Resolution 2625 (XXV), For details see, Mani, “Aviation Securty, International Terronsm 
and Law”, pp. 240-43, 275-76. 

“ Soe tho fifth para of the principle of self-determination, bed. 

“ See Resolution 44/29, pera 17. 

See Mani, Basic Principles of Modern International Law, p. 312. 
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rules of international humanitarian law to struggles for self-determination. 
Therefore, wars of national liberation cannot be fought ignoring “considerations 
of humanity”. 

Similar doublespeak is evident in connection with the 1973 and 1979 Con- 
ventions. In the case of the 1973 Convention, paragraph 4 of the General Assembly 
Resolution 3166 (XXVII of 14 December 1973, to which the Convention was 
annexed, recognizes that the provisions of the Convention “could not in any way 
prejudice the exercise of the legitimate right of self-determination and inde- 
pendence, in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations” by those who wage their struggle “against colonialism, alien dom- 
ination, foreign occupation, racial discrimination and apartheid”. 

It is axiomatic that a treaty cannot be subsumed by a provision in an organiza- 
tional resolution, which commends the treaty. If the above provision is part of 
international law, it is tautological. If it otherwise saves a right likely to be abridged 
by the treaty, the issue will finally be determined in terms of its conformity with 
general international law, at least in any case with the peremptory norms of inter- 
national law (in which human rights are included). 

In the case of the 1979 Convention, the doublespeak is revealed when its second 
preambular paragraph recognizes “the right to life, liberty and security of person 
as set out in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights”. But the very next paragraph reaffirms 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples as enshrined in the 
UN Charter, the Friendly Relations Declaration and other relevant resolutions of 
the General Assembly. The above critique equally applies to the ‘doublespeak’ of 
this Convention too. However, it is not so evident in the 1989 Convention, for the 
obvious reason that the immediate objective of that convention was to achieve 
a legal ban on mercenaries employed against people struggling for self- 
determination. 


Primacy of Security Council Action under Chapter VII 


Laying down norms for the prohibition and prevention of international terrorism 
seems casier than the establishment of an impartial and centralized international 
mechanism to enforce them. The problem is twofold. One, the moral dimension 
of the phenomenon often compels states to adopt these norms even if some of 
them practise or promote transborder terrorism. Two, there is also a tendency to 
be selective in criticizing states for their role in terrorist activities. The United 
Nations too reflects double standards in this regard. 

Under the UN Charter, the Security Council is called upon to intervene in dis- 
putes or situations which are “likely to endanger international peace and security” 
(Chapter VI), or when there is “a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace or an 
act of aggression” (Chapter VIL). While this description of troubled situations is 
not logical, the distinctive feature of an action under Chapter VII is that it is 
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backed by use of force by the Security Council under Article 42 or by a joint ac- 
tion of the five permanent members of the Council under Article 106 (should 
mobilization of force under Article 42 not be possible for want of Article 43 
special agreements). The role of the Security Council under Chapter VII is popu- 
larly described as the “sanctioning process”, although it is not the case, both fact- 
ually and legally. Ideally, when a major violation of law takes place, the executive 
arm of the community is empowered to employ coercive methods on behalf of 
the community to bring the violator to book, and to bring the situation under con- 
trol. For this purpose, the executive organ is constitutionally endowed with the 
necessary authority. These two elements of a community sanctioning process are 
absent in respect of the Security Council. Chapter VH empowers the Council to 
resort to coercive methods only if in its opinion a situation amounts to a threat to 
peace, breach of peace or act of aggression. Such a situation may or may not in- 
volve a violation of law. In other words, the Council is empowered to determine 
whether there is a threat to peace irrespective of the fact whether a state or another 
entity has committed a violation of the law or not. Further, the “sanctioning process” 
of the Council involving use of force largely depends on the support of the member 
states in terms of providing troops and logistics by the major powers. This goes 
against the third attribute of an ideal community sanctioning process, namely, the 
principles of impartiality, fair play, and uniform application of standards to similar 
or identical situations without fear or favour. The lack of impartiality on the part 
of the Security Council in enforcing anti-terrorist norms becomes evident from at 
least two instances, namely the Lockerbie case and the case of Afghanistan. 

The Lockerbie case has raised some interesting questions about Security Council 
sanctions against aviation terrorism. On 21 December 1988, a Pan Am Boeing 
exploded mid-air above Lockerbie in Scotland. Both the United States and the 
United Kingdom claimed jurisdiction to try the two suspects who were Libyan 
nationals and were residing in Libya. Following the issue of warrants against the 
two, the US and the UK demanded that Libya should surrender them for trial. 
Having received no satisfactory response from the Libyan authorities, on 27 
November 1991 they demanded that Libya must: 


surrender for trial all those charged with the crime; and accept complete res- 
ponsibility for the actions of Libyan Officials; 

disclose all it knows of this crime, including the names of all those responsible, 
and allow full access to all witnesses, document and other material evidence, 
including all the remaining timers; 

pay appropriate compensation.” 


These demands were conveyed to Libya through Italy which was acting as the 
protecting power. 


Security Council Doc. $/23307. 
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The statement was subsequently considered by the UN Security Council; this 
time France also supported the US and the UK (following the UTA disaster and 
alleged Libyan involvement in it). The Security Council adopted Resolution 731 
on 21 January 1992 which, inter alia, strongly deplored the Libyan failure to re- 
spond to the “requests to cooperate fully”, and urged the Libyan government to 
immediately “provide a full and effective response to those requests so as to 
contribute to the elimination of international terrorism”. 

In the meanwhile, on 18 January 1992 Libya had already proposed arbitration 
of the dispute in terms of Article 14 of the 1971 Montreal Convention. But both 
the US and the UK rejected it as “irrelevant” and approached the Security Council 
instead. Thus a treaty-prescribed compulsory third party dispute settlement method 
was peremptorily rejected. On 3 March 1992 Libya initiated proceedings before 
the International Court against the two countries, under Article 14 of the Montreal 
Convention, seeking adjudication of the Lockerbie “dispute”. The Libyan Appli- 
cation asked the Court to adjudge and declare that Libya had fully complied with 
all its obligations under the Montreal Convention; that the United Kingdom and 
the United States had breached, and were continuing to breach, their legal obliga- 
tions to Libya under Articles 5(2), 5(3), 7, 8(2) and 11 of the Montreal Convention; 
and that the United Kingdom and the United States were under a legal obligation 
to desist from the use of force or threats that would violate the sovereignty, terri- 
torial integrity, and political independence of Libya.” Libya also requested the 
Court for an order indicating provisional measures to preserve its rights pending 
decision on the case. The Court held hearings for these requests from 26 to 28 
March 1992. The Court, on 14 April 1992, by a vote of eleven against five, rejected 
the Libyan requests for provisional measures, finding that “the circumstances of 
the case are not such as to require the exercise” of the Court’s powers to indicate 
provisional measures.*! 

By approaching the International Court for the protection of its rights under 
the 1971 Montreal Convention, Libya sought to restrain the USA and the UK from 
taking any action whether through or outside the UN system. 

The Court has since held that it has jurisdiction to deal with the case on its 
merit and that the case is otherwise admissible at least up to the merits stage. 
This raises several questions relating to the legality of the Security Council deci- 
sions and the doctrine of the supremacy of the Charter obligations (Article 103 of 
the UN Charter) vis-a-vis rights of parties to the Montreal Convention and their 
rights under general international law. Is it for the UN Security Council to take 
action in cases of aviation terrorism, regardless of the provisions of the 1971 


® International Court of Justice Reports 1992, pp. 6-7, 117-18. 

3! These “circumstances” included the Security Council Resolution 748 (1992) of 31 March 1992 

5 See the case concerning Questions of Interpretation and Application of the 1971 Montreal 
Convention Arising from the Aerial Incident at Lockerbie (Preliminary Objections), ICJ Reports 
1998, p. 8 (Libya v. United Kingdom), and p. 115 (Libya v. United States of America). 
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Montreal Convention and of the rights of states thereunder and under general 
international law? Is the Security Council Resolution 748 (1992) legally valid and 
is Libya obliged to comply with it regardless of the rights under both the Conven- 
tion and general international law? Acting under its “concern” for suppression of 
acts of international terrorism, can the Security Council take over the powers and 
functions of the ICAO Council, in violation of the Convention and the Chicago 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 1944? At what point of time does a 
terrorist act become a “threat to international peace”? Should the Council wait for 
years before invoking Chapter VII, and what justification does it have to then 
intervene in the matter? That the Court has taken note of many such questions as 
these is clear from the five dissenting opinions as well as from some of the separate 
opinions given by the members of the Court while rejecting the Libyan requests 
for indication of provisional measures. 

Even before the Court had decided on the Lockerbie case, the Security Council, 
on 31 March 1992, adopted Resolution 748. This Resolution clearly indicates 
that it has been adopted by the Council “acting under Chapter VI of the Charter”, 
and that itis based on the consideration that “the suppression of acts of international 
terrorism, including those in which States are directly or indirectly involved, is 
essential for the maintenance of international peace and security”. It is also predi- 
cated upon the Council’s determination, presumably under Article 39 of the Char- 
ter, that the failure of the Libyan Government “to respond fully and effectively to 
the requests in Resolution 731 (1992) constitutes a threat to international peace and 
security”. 

While, as a general rule, the International Court has, in advisory proceedings, 
refrained from questioning the legality of actions taken by the organs of the United 
Nations, a contentious case such as the Lockerbie case is a different matter. Indeed, 
even with regard to advisory proceedings, the approach of the Court has been 
questioned by Judge Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (in the Namibia case) in cases where 
an action of the Security Council runs contrary to a principle of international law.” 
This will also apply to cases where the organs of the UN violate the provisions of 
its Charter. 

The manner in which the Security Council rushed through its Resolution 748, 
while the case was pending before the court, showed that sufficient thought had 
not been given to whether the Libyan response constituted a “threat to international 
peace and security”. Nor did it show that the Security Council had shown sufficient 
deference to the principal judicial organ of the UN. The Security Council’s action 
not only seemed contrary to the Charter but also violated propriety. It amounted 
to usurpation of the functions of the International Court® and the ICAO. This 


9 International Court of Justice Reports 1971, p. 294. 

* Seo Judge Bedjaoui’s dissent in the Provisional Measures Order of the ICJ in the Lockerble 
case, ICJ Reports 1992, pp. 46, 156, which cites Sir Gerald’s view. 

3 See particularly Article 36(3) of the Charter. 
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forced a number of judges to emphasize the complementarity of roles of the Court 
and the Council in the Lockerbie case.* 

It is important to remember, as pointed out by some of the judges in this case, 
that the Security Council does not have unlimited (legally, that is) powers under 
the Charter. The obligation of member states to comply with the decisions of the 
Security Council under Article 25 of the Charter arises only if these are taken 
“in accordance with the present Charter”. Article 24 (2) clarifies further that the 
Security Council is required to discharge its responsibilities “in accordance with 
the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations”. Nor does Article 103 override 
other international conventions or international organizations of which a member 
of the United Nations is a party or a member, in case of conflict of obligations. 
Article 103 refers only to obligations, not rights of states under other treaties, as 
noted by judges like Mohammed Bedjaoui. Additionally, prejudging the case of 
an alleged offender before a judicial trial, action seeking to frustrate international 
judicial proceedings, invoking Article 39 to deal with a situation that arose years 
ago raise doubts about the decisions of the Security Council. 

In a world dominated by one superpower, many would doubt whether the United 
Nations would perform the enforcement task with impartiality and fair play. And 
this does not help in fighting international terrorism, even though both the US 
and UK have succeeded in making Libya surrender the two suspects to them and 
get these individuals tried by a three-judge Scottish court sitting at Camp Zeist.” 

Ever since the Taliban took contro] of Afghanistan in 1996, the Security Council 
has been concerned about the situation there.* After the 1998 terrorist attacks on 
the US embassies in Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam, however, the attitude of the 
Council towards the Taliban hardened in view of its close links with Al-Qaeda of 
Osama bin Laden. The Council imposed a series of economic and other sanctions 
on the Taliban under Chapter VIL.” 

Then came the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks.” On 12 September, both 
the General Assembly and the Security Council adopted resolutions strongly con- 
demning the acts of terrorism, and asking the member states “urgently” to cooperate 
“to bring to justice the perpetrators, organizers and sponsors Of the outrages of 11 
September 2001,” and in combating terrorism worldwide. Both the UN bodies 


* See International Court of Justice Reports 1992, pp. 55-67, pp. 165~78. The dissent by Judge 
C.G. Weeramantry contains an in-depth examination of various aspects of the role and the powers of 
the Security Council under the UN Charter. The trial found one of the accused guilty, and this was 
confirmed on appeal. Libya bas promptly branded the whole trial a political farce. 

5 A plece of the Hague now ‘deemed to be part of Scotland for the purposes of the trial’. 

~ For a detailed analysis of the post-1 1 September 2001 counter-terronst action against the Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan, see V.S, Mani, “The Fifth Afghan War and International Law”, Economuc and 
Political Weekly (Mumbai), vol. 37, no. 4, 26 January 2002, pp. 294-98. 

* Resolution 1267 (1999), 15 October 1999. 

© The heinous attack on the twin towers of the New York World Trade Center on 11 September 
2001 lalling approximate 6,000 innocent people belonging to sixty countries has been the worst act of 
international terronsm. Widely condemned by the international community, this terrorist attack was 
perpetrated with no weapons, as we know them. Two of the domestic airliners on their trans-American 
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stressed that “those responsible for aiding, supporting or harbouring” these acts 
“will be held accountable”. Additionally, the Security Council resolution expressed 
“its readiness to take all necessary steps to respond to the terrorist attacks of 1[ 
September 2001, and to combat all forms of terrorism, in accordance with its 
responsibilities under the Charter of the United Nations”.®! 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), promptly declared the 11 Sep- 
tember attacks as an armed attack against a member of the alliance within the 
ambit of Article 5 of the Treaty and maintained that the members of the alliance 
were entitled/obliged to respond as the alliance might deem fit. Several European 
nations also condemned the terrorist attacks, but argued that any military action 
would be justified only when it was “approved by the UN Security Council”, and 
it clearly “defined its objectives, and that it avoided targeting civilians, and was 
generally conducted in conformity with international law”. However, the Euro- 
pean nations had to support the NATO position after Britain dissociated itself 
from the European stand, even though the debates at the UN generally favoured 
action under its aegis. 

Shaken by the terrorist attacks, the United States decided to go it alone, despite 
the outpouring of sympathy and support from the entire international community. 
In his address to the joint sitting of Congress on 20 September, President Bush 
proclaimed that investigations revealed that the perpetrators of 11 September were 
linked to Osama bin Laden and his Al-Qaeda network. Insisting on an all-out war 
against the terrorists and those who sheltered them, he declared: “Every nation, 
in every region, now has a decision to make. Either you are with us, or you are 
with the terrorists”. At the end, he demanded that the Taliban should meet five de- 
mands. He made it very clear that there was no scope for any negotiation on these 
demands which included handing over all Al-Qaeda leaders to the US, release of 
all foreign nationals held hostage, protection of journalists, diplomats and aid 
workers, immediate and permanent closure of every terrorist training camp, and 
providing full access to the US to training camps to make sure that they ceased to 
operate. On 23 September, President Bush signed Executive Order 13244 freezing 
the assets of the terrorist organizations and others who supported them, and 
prohibiting transactions by Americans with terrorists and their supporters. The 
Order identified twenty-seven terrorist organizations, including Al-Qaeda. 


flaghts were hijacked soon after they took off from Boston arrport, and the terrorist pilots on a suicide 
mission rammed the aurcraft against the twin towers with the full fuel tanks performing the function 
of lethal explosives. The result was devastating. The United States equated this to the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour which made it enter the Second World War. The US imputed the terrorist act to the 
Al-Qaeda group of Osama bin Laden, a Saudi Arabian renegade who was behind the Taliban regime 
in Afghanistan, where 1 ran terrorist tramig camps on a regular basis and planned and operated 
many terrorist missions in many parts of the world The irony ıs that both Osama and Taliban, orginally 
created to support the US’ anti-Soviet campaign in Afghanistan, had become Prankensteins 

$1 Security Council Resolution 1368 (2001), 12 September 2001, para 5 

® See Lord Russel-Johnston, President of the Parliamentary Assembly, Council of Europe, in 
Frankfurter Allegemeine, 10 October 2001 
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On its part, the Security Council adopted Resolution 1373 on 28 September 
asking all states to prevent and suppress the financing of terrorist acts; to ban col- 
lection of funds for terrorist acts; to freeze all financial assets of persons involved 
in the commission of terrorist acts; and to prevent any person from helping terror- 
ists. The Resolution also provides for the constitution of a Council Committee 
to monitor implementation of the Resolution, calling upon all states to make reports 
within ninety days. The Council resolved “to take all necessary steps in order to 
ensure the full implementation of this resolution”,® and decided “to remain seized 
of this matter”.© 

This resolution is important for various reasons. First, it was adopted in the 
wake of US President’s Executive Order, as if to give effect to it internationally. 
Second, the Resolution seeks to fill a normative gap in view of the fact that the 
Terrorist Financing Convention has not come into force which the US had not 
ratifiéd. Third, although adopted in response to the 11 September terrorist attacks, 
it permanently places obligations on the UN members with respect to combating 
terrorism. Fourth, it also establishes a permanent monitoring agency of the Council 
which is obliged to report periodically. But the question is whether the Council is 
constitutionally competent to do this? Should the Terrorist Financing Convention 
come into force, what will be its normative impact on this Council Resolution? 
International lawyers will no doubt debate these issues ad infinitum, in terms of 
Article 103 of the Charter and the rights of states under general international law. 
It is submitted, however, that Resolution 1373 was adopted by the Security Council 
under Chapter VII of the Charter. The normative value of the Resolution derives 
from Article 25 of the Charter, by virtue of which the members of the UN are 
bound by the decisions of the Council taken “in accordance with the Charter” and 
not because the Security Council is a “legislative body”. 


Unilateral Use of Force 


Although the Security Council showed readiness to take action against the perpet- 
rators of the terrorist attacks, the United States, supported by Britain, went ahead 
and began bombing Afghanistan on 7 October. Many other countries provided 
logistical support to this operation. The bombing was heavy and relentless, and 
continued even after the defeat of the Taliban and the destruction of the Al-Qaeda 
camps. The joint US-UK military action violated the principles of international 
humanitarian law. Further, the treatment of the captured Taliban fighters and other 
prisoners held hostage in Guantanamo and their proposed trial by military courts 
were also not in conformity with the established norms of international law. 

It is against this background that the legality of the unilateral resort to force by 
the US-led “anti-terrorist coalition” needs to be examined. In fact, different sources 


© Resolution 1373 (2001), 28 September 2001. 
“ Para 8, ibid. 
© Para 9, ibid. 
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(US and the NATO, to name a few) have justified the use of force in this case on 
three grounds. First, it is justified by the right of self-defence. But the right of 
self-defence under Article 51 of the Charter is available in the event of an armed 
attack. It is also subject to the principle of proportionality of response and obser- 
vance of the principles of international humanitarian law. It is subject to an obli- 
gation to report to the Security Council too. Upon the receipt of such a report, it 
is for the Council to decide on further measures including enforcement action to 
restore international peace and security. In any case, the US and its coalition part- 
ners cannot justify their action on the ground of self-defence when the Security 
Council is seized of the matter. The Afghan situation has been before the Council 
since 1993. Further, the Council has already regarded international terrorism as a 
threat to international peace and security since the Lockerbie case in 1992. In 
every resolution relating to either of these two issues, the Council has, as a practice, 
decided “to remain seized of the matter”. Further, specifically with respect to the 
11 September attacks, its resolutions repeatedly expressed the Council’s readiness 
to fulfil its Charter responsibilities. The only legitimate course open for the US 
therefore, was to ask the Council to fulfil its Charter responsibilities. The Council 
could then have invoked its powers of use of force whether on the initiative of the 
US, on its own or the initiative of the Secretary-General under Article 99 of the 
Charter. The US and its allies started bombing Afghanistan a good three weeks 
after the 12 September resolution of the Council and a week after its 28 September 
“earth-shaking” resolution. This they did despite the strong possibility of evolving 
a consensus for a Security Council action along the US lines. The US and its al- 
lies resorted to unilateralism to stay clear of any obligation of accountability; 
they were not prepared to place before the international body the evidence they 
claimed to have collected against the Taliban and the Al-Qaeda. Being the only 
superpower, the US wanted to have a free hand in its own war with the Taliban 
and the Al-Qaeda. 

Second, the US action could be justified on the basis of the obligation of each 
state to “prevent and punish” terrorist acts as a corollary to the obligation to “pre- 
vent and punish” gross violations of human rights. A similar reason was cited by 
NATO in the context of Yugoslavia (Bosnia, Kosovo), claiming that its members 
had a duty to “prevent and punish” the crime of genocide under Article 1 of the 
Genocide Convention 1948, But this duty cannot be extended to justify unilateral 
use of force, as the principle of prohibition of force permits it only in self-defence. 
Further, these are obligations bearing upon the exercise of sovereign power within 
the domestic law of a state. They cannot be used to justify unilateral use of force 
against a sovereign country. 

Third, the US military action is justified on the ground that the action was 
ratified ex post facto by the Council itself, when both the US and UK reported to 
it under Article 51 of the Charter. But the fact of the matter is that the Council 
took no formal decision in this regard. Even if the Council’s silence is interpreted 
as acquiescence, that alone does not validate the unilateral action. For the Council 
itself does not have any constitutional power to legitimize it. 
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The question we need to consider is whether international law permits unilateral 
resort to force by states, outside the realm of the United Nations, in response to 
acts of international terrorism. This is important at least for two reasons. First, the 
relevant resolutions of the Security Council (including Resolution 1373 discussed 
above), affirm the right of member states to individual and collective self-defence, 
even though the Council neither approved nor disapproved of invocation of this 
right by the United States and the United Kingdom in the Taliban—Al-Qaeda case 
above, although it had received reports from both the countries. Second, Israel is 
justifying punitive actions against the Palestinians on the ground that it is acting 
in self-defence as the US and UK did in the case of the Taliban regime in Afghani- 
stan. Further, in the aftermath of a terrorist attack on the Indian Parliament on 13 
December 2001, when India mobilized its armed forces, many in India, including 
top government functionaries, argued in favour of “limited strikes” and “hot pur- 
suit” on terrorist camps across the Line of Control (LOC) as part of the exercise 
of the right of self-defence. 

Under international law, the threat or the use of force is prohibited against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of another state or against the purposes 
and principles of the UN Charter.“ The only situation that permits unilateral use 
of force is pursuant to trie of self-defence. Hence a re-examination of Article 
51 is pertinent here, eveh at the risk of some repetition. Every unilateral act df a 
state, which has international implications, requires to be specifically justified in 
terms of international law by that state and that the burden of proof lies with it” 
Added to this is the rule of interpretation which states that exceptions to a principle 
of law must be restrictively interpreted in such a way as not to unreasonably 
affect the operation of the principle itself. Thus, the right of self-defence being an 
exception to the jus cogens of non-use of force must be restrictively interpreted.* 


Article 51 of the Charter provides as follows: “Nothing in the present Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an 
armed attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security. Measures taken by Members in exercise of this right of self-defence 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way 


“ Article 2(4) of the UN Charter, and the first principle in the Friendly Relations Declaration, 
General Assembly Resolution 2625 (XXV), 24 October 1970. 

This is the effect of the ICJ’s ruling in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheres Case, ICJ Reports 1951, 
p. 116. To this extent, the ralmg of the PCL in the S.S. Lotus case, PCIJ, Series A, No. 10 (1927) (that 
“Restrictions on the independence of States cannot be presumed”) stands modified, if pot overturned. 
The Permanent Coar in the latter case, did examine the internatonal law justifications of a unilateral 
act by Turkey and then held that Turkey’s action did not violate international law. For more on this 
and the good faith exercise of rights by states, see V.S. Mani, “Unilateral Imposition of Sanctions 
through Extra-territonal Application of Domestic Laws: A Tale of Two US Statutes”, /ndlan Journal 
of Internanonal Law, vol 38, 1998, pp. 1-27. 

“ On this point in the Friendly Relatrons debates of the 1960s, soe V.S. Manteo Setar 
Modern International Law, pp. 34-37. 
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affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain 
or restore international peace and security” 


The following are the implications of this provision ın the context of the use of 
unilateral force on the ground of self-defence against an international terrorist at- 
tack. First, every state has a right of self-defence. It is inberent in the very existence 
of the state. But the traditional definition of self-defence is conditioned by the 
“necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means 
and no moment of deliberation”.” Also, the act should involve “nothing unreason- 
able or excessive, since the act justified by the necessity of self-defence must be 
limited by that necessity and kept clearly within it”.”! Further, the applicability of 
international humanitarian law in the exercise of the right of self-defence must 
also be emphasized.” 

Second, the right of self-defence is available only against an armed attack. But 
this raises two further questions. What constitutes an “armed attack” and armed 
attack by whom? As for the first, the Second World War context in which the 
Charter was drafted indicates that its drafters assumed that armed attack on the 
international plane could only be committed by states. But in the post-11 September 
2001 context, terrorist attacks on innocent human beings would justify invoca- 
tion of the right of self-defence. An attack similar to the one of 11 September on 
people inside the territory of a state is indeed an armed attack. Equally, a terrorist 
attack on the legislative assembly or Parliament of a state is an armed attack. As 
the ICJ pointed out in the Nicaragua case, while it is for each state to qualify an 
act of violence against it amounting to an armed attack, this determination must 
be done on the basis of objective facts, and based on the “intensity” and scope of 
the attack.” Acts which can be considered to be aggression under the Declaration 


® There is an elaborate discussion by the ICJ on the right of self-defence, particularly in the 
context of the nght of collective self-defence, in the Nicaragua case, See International Court of 
Justice Reports 1986, p. 14 

® The Note by the US Secretary of State, Daniel Webster to his British counterpart with respect to 
the Caroline incident of 1837. See John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law (Washington, 
D.C.: US Government Press, 1906, 8 vols), vol 2, p. 217 

1 Ibid. 

™ So did the ICJ in the Legality of the Threat or Use of Nuclear Weapons, International Court of 
Justice Reports 1966, p. 226. 

N See International Court of Justice Reports 1986, p. 14. The Court observed 

There appears now to be general agrecment on the nature of the acts which can be treated as 
constituting armed attacks. In particular, ıt may be considered to be agreed that an armed attack must 
be understood as including not merely action by regular armed forces across an international border, 
but also “the sending by or on behalf of a State of armed bands, groups, irregulars or mercenaries, 
which carry out acts of armed force against another State of such gravity as to amount to” (unter alia) 
an actual armed attack conducted by regular forces, “or its substantial involvement therein”. This 
description, contained in Article 3, paragraph (g), of the Definition of Aggression annexed to General 
Assembly resolution 3314 (XXIX), may be taken to reflect customary international law The Court 
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on Definition of Aggression, 1974,” would indeed be relevant, provided they are 
of sufficient intensity and scope. Applying the same standard, the ICJ refused to 
consider acts of assistance “in the form of the provision of weapons or logistical 
or other support as an armed attack”.” 

The answer to the second question obviously refers to the perpetrator of the 
armed attack. In case of an armed attack by an international terrorist group, it is 
necessary to establish the identity of the perpetrator and the evidential link of 
imputability of the attack to that group or identifiable members of that group, and 
that of any state which is involved. In other words, the right of self-defence must 
be available not only against the terrorist group but also all its collaborators, be 
they states or other groups or individuals. However, the imputability should be 
based on objectively verifiable evidence indicating the involvement of the target 
group and/or state. It is clear that the identification of the culprit and collaborators 
cannot be done instantly in terms of the Webster doctrine. Given the nature of 
international terrorism, collection and evaluation of evidence and identification 
of the attacker could be a more difficult and time-consuming process than the 
identification and imputability of the perpetrator of a traditional armed attack. 
The Webster doctrine of “leaving no choice of means and no moment of deliber- 
ation” must then be contextually applied. Thus the exercise of self-defence against 
a terrorist armed attack need not be, and often cannot be, instant. 

Third, a state victim of an armed terrorist attack may exercise the right of self- 
defence “until the Security Council has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security”. Here again, at least two types of issues could 
arise. One, suppose the Security Council does not take any measures at all, even 
if it is seized of the matter. Can the right of self-defence be invoked? A veto- 
wielding power, such as the United States, may indeed be in a position to prevent 
the Council from taking any such measures. But if the Council takes some meas- 
ures, but not resort to use of armed force, will the state claiming the right of self- 
defence be entitled to resort to the use of force on its own? This was precisely 
what happened in the case of Afghanistan. The Council condemned the terrorist 
attacks on 12 September 2001, and further adopted the very important Resolution 
1372 on 28 September 2001, reiterating that it stayed “seized of the matter.” It did 
not proceed to authorize the use of force under Article 42, which left the US free 


sees no reason to deny that, in customary law, the prohibiuon of armed attacks may apply to the 
sending by a State of armed bands to the territory of another State, if such an operation, because of its 
scale and effects, would have been classified as an armed attack rather than as a mere frontier incident 
had rt been carried out by regular armed forces”. 

M UN General Assembly Resolution 3314 (XXIX), 14 December 1974, Annex, adopted by 
consensus. 

T See note 78, pp. 103—4. The Court painted out: “But the Court does not believe that the concept 
of ‘armed attack’ includes not only acts by armed bands where such acts occur on a significant scale 
bat also assistance to rebels in the form of the provision of weapons or logistical or other support. 
Such assistance may be regarded as a threat or use of farce, or amount to intervention in the internal 
or external affairs of other States”. 
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to decide whether or not to resort to force and, when and how to do it. It is clear 
that the US and the UK acted contrary to the provisions of the Charter in resorting 
to the use of force, when the Council continued to take “measures” within the 
ambit of Article 51 and its members were only too willing to go along with the 
US. The least the US-UK could have done was to go before the Council with a 
proposal to use force and seek its approval, which the latter would have given in 
any case. The Charter does not permit unilateral resort to force under the guise of 
self-defence, once the Security Council is already in the picture. 

Fourth, Article 51 imposes an obligation on the state exercising its right of 
self-defence, whether individual or collective, to immediately report to the Council 
about the action taken. The objective is to ensure that the right of self-defence has 
been rightly exercised, that it brings the Council into the picture as soon as possible, 
and that the right of self-defence becomes inoperative once the Council comes 
into the picture. Article 51 is the last provision in Chapter VII that places the 
Council in full control of any coercive action on behalf of the international com- 
munity against any threat to peace, breach of peace and act'of aggression. It puts 
no restriction, not even the exercise of the right of self-defence, on the freedom of 
action under Chapter VII. In view of the fact that there are many resolutions on 
international terrorism adopted by the Council since 1992, it is legally not permis- 
sible for any country today to resort to the right of self-defence without the author- 
ization of the Council. It has, by virtue of Resolution 1373, established a permanent 
mechanism to combat terrorism imposing permanent obligations on all member 
states. 


Concluding Observations 


The contemporary debates on international terrorism betray a good deal of irony 
and hypocrisy at different levels. As discussed, states keen on evolving a legal 
regulation of international terrorism here and now, professedly for “the protection 
of the innocents”, would for the moment like to ignore certain uncomfortable 
facts about state terrorism. Again, states that ask for an all-embracing definition 
of international crimes do not, in their domestic law practice, go in for an equally 
all-embracing definition to encompass all kinds of crimes under one rule of the 
thumb. On the contrary, the domestic legal system displays some, even if yet un- 
satisfactory, awareness of the relationship between a particular type of crime and 
the ever-changing realities of human life, the diverse social phenomena interacting 
within society. Thus there is in domestic law some correlationship between a 
specific pattern of human conduct to be regulated and the functional and social 
relevance of a given set of regulations. In other words, the domestic law manifests 
a multidimensional approach to patterns of human conduct. Until a similar ap- 
proach is evolved on the international plane, any attempt at defining a broad het- 
erogeneous spectrum of acts in terms of a single catch-all definition of international 
terrorism is neither scientific nor sociologically tenable. 

Further, any anti-terrorist mechanism, to be valid and operational on the inter- 
national plane, needs to be founded on an adequate perception of the essential 
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characteristics of the international legal process. The international legal process 
corresponds to a society of sovereign states. It is a less formal legal process, com- 
pared to the characteristic formalism of the domestic legal process. 

The trend in international decision-making in the realm of international terrorism 
has been towards identifying certain types of acts as international crimes mainly 
with a view to protecting innocent human beings. Examples include war crimes, 
genocide, hijacking and other offences against international civil transport and 
communications systems and crimes against diplomatic persons. Each of these 
categories of crimes is made subject to a different set of legal norms. Yet, states 
are not willing to accept a regime of obligations beyond a general obligation to 
extradite or submit alleged offenders to competent national authorities for the 
purpose of prosecution. 

Terrorism, in the ultimate analysis, bears upon a complex of psychic dispositions 
of the diverse participants in the social process—the intentions and motives of 
the perpetrator, the effect it produces upon the victims/targets and its impact on 
the general community. Each pattern of these psychic dispositions may vary as 
between individuals, groups of individuals, states, or other non-state entities. In 
the absence of an acceptable permanent tribunal capable of building up jurispru- 
dence by evolving a consistent pattern of identification of the acts of terrorism— 
a tribunal, which is not likely to be created by nation-states in the foreseeable 
future—any catch-all definition will fail in its purpose. 

Finally, the greatest challenge an international anti-terrorism regime is likely 
to face continues to be the tendency on the part of big powers and their portages 
to resort to unilateral punitive action under the garb of counter-terrorist response, 
indeed throwing to the wind norms of decency and proportionality, principles of 
humanitarian law, and above all, the principle of legitimacy in terms of the rights 
and wishes of the people of the target state. 

All this does not yet mean that the incidence of international crimes should not 
be tackled on the legal plane, in tandem with other planes. It is surely necessary 
to deal with it, because it is necessary to evolve some mechanism, (a) to ensure 
the protection of innocent human beings, and (b) to coordinate the efforts of states 
in bringing the culprits to book. But attempting to manipulate the United Nations 
either as a push-button enforcement mechanism (the Lockerbie case) or belittling 
its role to that of a hapless bystander (action against the Taliban and the Al-Qaeda) 
is no way of doing it. The only way to enhance the effectiveness of the UN as a 
central international mechanism to combat terrorism is to enable it to function on 
the basis of consensus, uniform application of norms and standards, transparency, 
impartiality and fair play. Above all, a state must comply in good faith with all the 
international obligations it has freely undertaken. And the successes and failures 
of bilateral extradition mechanisms have shown that all anti-terrorism obligations 
stand or fall on the bedrock of the principle of good faith, which is in turn condi- 
tioned by mutuality of trust and confidence. 
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Politics of Intervention and the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina Conflict 


B.K. Shrivastava and Manmohan Agarwal 


Although intervention has become a touchy subject in contemporary world politics, 
third party intervention is not unknown in international affairs, especially for the 
purpose of ending a violent conflict either between or within states. This paper 
seeks to delve into one of the most troubling conflicts, viz. in Bosnia~-Herzegovina 
during the early 1990s and the international (third party) intervention with varying 
strategies and effects in terminating that conflict. 

Intervention by a country or a group of countries involves a multistage process. 
It moves from one stage to another in response to the evolving situation. It may 
begin with strong criticism of the conduct of the parties directly involved in the 
conflict and a plea that it must be resolved through negotiations. An offer or even 
an effort of mediation may follow. When that does not succeed and if the situation 
so warrants, imposition of economic sanctions against the recalcitrant state may 
become an option. The intention is to minimize resistance from the defiant state. 
The effectiveness of economic sanctions also depends on the economic vulnerabil- 
ity of the targeted state. Moreover, although multilateral sanction may be said to 
have a better effect than unilateral sanctions, experience has shown that sanctions 
in general take much longer to bring the desired change in the conduct of the tar- 
geted state. In the event of, or in the likelihood of these sanctions failing, use of 
force may become the last option for the intervening countries or institutions. All 
in all, the purpose is to force the parties to agree to terminate their conflict on the 
basis of a negotiated settlement. Though international intervention tends to assume 
high moral ground, undercurrents of political bias, prejudice and competing na- 
tional interests of the intervening countries may not be difficult to discern. 
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Larger Context of the Conflict 


The conflict in Bosnia-Herzegovina (hereafter referred to as Bosnia) is intertwined 
with the larger conflict the former Yugoslavia has been embroiled in. After Tito’s 
death, the six constituent republics (Bosnia being one of them) along with two au- 
tonomous regions (one of which is Kosovo) found themselves in an uneasy political 
and constitutional relationship within the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. The 
collective presidency of the federation rotated among the republics. Decisions 
were taken by a majority of the eight constituents. Serbia was its most populous 
republic having 40 per cent of its total population of nearly twenty-four million. 
The Serbs dominated the Yugoslav National Army (JNA) and bureaucracy. 

Yugoslavia’s demography and different levels of economic prosperity among 
the republics defeated its unity. Yugoslavia’s economy was under severe strain 
since the beginning of the 1990s. In October 1990, the government reported a 
downturn of the economy over the last nine months. The standard of living had 
declined by 18.1 per cent between January and October. Industrial production 
had decreased by 10.1 per cent. Seven hundred seventy-one companies employing 
450,000 workers had become bankrupt. Yugoslavia's trade deficit stood at $ 2.2 
billion in October. The republic’s unemployment was as high as 16 per cent. Some 
state-run companies had been unable to pay their employees for several months. 
Foreign investment had dried up. This trend continued in 1991. The suspension 
of aid at this juncture really hurt the economy.' The problem was deepened by eco- 
nomic reforms, a process favoured by the relatively prosperous republics of Croatia 
and Slovenia. 

The disintegration of Yugoslavia began when three of its six constituent republics 
(Slovenia, Croatia, and Macedonia) demanded that the Yugoslav Federation (FRY) 
should be reconstituted giving them more economic, political and cultural auton- 
omy or else they would declare their independence. While Macedonia joined the 
threat of separation, Bosnia in contrast took the position that it wanted to remain 
in Yugoslavia but not as a part of Serbia. Serbia along with Montenegro strongly 
reacted to these demands, insisted on keeping the country united and retaining 
the federal character of the country. Slobodan Milosevic, President of Serbia, at a 
meeting with the leaders of all the republics in January 1991, said that if the federal 
constitution was to be changed into a confederation then he would demand territory 
from other republics to accommodate 8.5 million Serbs into a single state.” Thus 
the problem moved towards ethnic nationalism. 

Despite advice for restraint from the United States (US) and the European 
Community (EC), Slovenia and Croatia declared their independence on 25 June 


' Facts on File, vol. 51,31 Jannary 1991, p. 68 and 14 March 1991, p. 174. 

2 The New York Tomes, 11 January 1991, p. A, 5. 

` Both the US and the EC favoured the solution of the cnals within the framework of a united 
Yugoslavia. They were alarmed at the prospect of the break-up of Yugoslavia foaring that this could 
lead to violence and spread instability throughout the Balkans. They declared that in future dealings 
_with Yugoslavia they would Ignore “unilateral steps”. The New York Times, 22 June 1991. p. 1. 1. 
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1991. However, Yugoslavia did not wish to give up Croatia. Fighting in the ethni- 
cally homogeneous Slovenia was brief, while the conflict was prolonged in Croatia. 
There were differences among the EC members whether the independence of 
Croatia and Slovenia was to be recognized as advocated by Belgium and Denmark. 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain had their reservations against early recognition, 
as they had strong movements within their-own countries seeking greater autonomy 
if not independence. It was Germany that came out very strongly in support of the 
independence of the two breakaway republics. Chancellor Helmut Kohl citing the 
principles of the Helsinki accord argued that the people of Europe should be free 
to choose their own future.* The Yugoslavian army moved into Slovenia and Croatia. 
The US and the EC tended to put the onus for keeping the country united on 
Serbia. Therefore, under the prodding of Austria, Germany and Italy, the EC mounted 
increased pressure on Serbia by announcing on 8 November suspension of trade 
and aid to Yugoslavia. The trade embargo really hurt Yugoslavia, for 60 per cent 
of its trade was with EC countries.’ 

The UN Security Council called for a complete arms embargo against Yugoslavia 
under Chapter VII of the Charter and asked for immediate cessation of hostilities.° 
Acting upon the Council’s request, the Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cueller 
appointed Cyrus Vance, former Secretary of State in the Carter administration, as 
his Personal Envoy for assisting mediation. Soon differences cropped up between 
the EC and UN regarding the approach to be adopted.The UN did not want any 
precipitate action to recognize the independence of the breakaway republics; the 
EC under Germany's insistence extended recognition on 15 January 1992. Amidst 
strong reservations expressed by Vance, the Security Council decided in February 
1992 to send a 14,000 strong UN peacekeeping force—named as the UN Protection 
Force (UNPROFOR) 1o Croatia as recommended by the newly elected Secretary- 
General, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. The US and EC members wished to make the 
Force an operation under the provisions of Chapter VII of the UN Charter (that 
would have imposed mandatory sanctions in the event Croatia tried to expel the 
UN peacekeeping personnel before political accommodation was reached) but 
faced opposition from India and China.’ 

In the midst of these developments to end the fighting in Slovenia and Croatia, 
the Bosnia problem flared up. Bosnia is ethnically the most complex of all the 


“Told, | July 1991, p. A 1. 

* Facts on File, vol. 51,7 November 1991. 

“UN Security Council Resolution 713 (1991) adopted unanimously asked, in para 6, all the states 
to “immediately implement a general and complete embargo on all delivefhes of weapons and military 
equipment to Yugoslavia”. For the full text of the Resolution see, the Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1991, voL 45 (New York: Department of Public Information of the United Nationa, 1992), p. 215. 

7 The text of the Secunty Council Resolution 724 (1991) in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1992, voL 46, p. 218 and the text of the Resolution 743 (1992) ın the Yearbook of the United Nations, 
1992, p 333. Also see Facts on Flle, vol. 52, 21 February 1992, p. 184. - 
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republics that comprised the Yugoslav federation; its 4.3 million population, though 
predominantly Muslim (44 per cent) had significant ethnic minorities of Serb and 
Croat origin (31 and 17 per cent respectively). It held a plebiscite on 20 February 
1992 in which 99.4 per cent voted for independence from the Yugoslavian feder- 
ation. The Bosnian Serbs led by Radovan Karadzic boycotted the plebiscite and 
declared that Serbs would not accept independence from Yugoslavia. However, 
President Alija Izetbegovic announced the independence of Bosnia on 3 March’ 
1992. This immediately triggered clashes between the Serbs and the Muslims in 
Sarajevo, the capital of the republic where the Muslims were in a majority. With 
the help of the JNA, the Bosnian Serbs soon captured nearly 70 per cent of the 
Bosnian territory. Muslims fled from the Serb-dominated villages. Providing hu- 
manitarian assistance to these people became one of the most important concerns 
of the UN and the EC. Bosnia, through its ambassador in Washington, appealed 
to the US for its help against the massacre being committed by the Serbian forces, 
but the US had to wait for the EC to take a lead. On 6 April 1992, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the EC in a meeting in Luxembourg recognized the independence of 
Bosnia. The US extended recognition the following day. 

Further, to show disapproval of the Yugoslav war against Bosnia, the US closed 
its consulates in New York and San Francisco and expelled the diplomats there 
and the military attache in Washington. Following the American lead, the Foreign 
Ministers of the EC in a meeting on 27 May demanded immediate withdrawal of 
the JNA from Bosnia and imposed a trade embargo on Yugoslavia. On 22 May 
the General Assembly admitted Bosnia, along with Croatia and Slovenia to the 
UN on the Security Council’s recommendation. On a request from the government 
of Bosnia, supported by the EC and the US, the Security Council agreed in June 
1992 to extend the mandate of UNPROFOR to Bosnia too. 

The extension of the September 1991 arms embargo against Bosnia seemed to 
be innocuous and understandable, but this action by the Security Council put the 
government of Bosnia at a great disadvantage. It was an unequal contest from the 
outset. The Bosnian government had not prepared for the war. According to one 
estimate, it could assemble unequipped militia of only 50,000 in comparison with 
the Serb army that could field 60,000 troops and another 10,000 paramilitary 
force.” Bosnia had repeatedly pleaded, but in vain, for an end to the arms embargo 
that stripped Bosnia of the “basic right” to defend itself especially against a vastly 
superior force. President Clinton strongly favoured lifting of the arms embargo 
against Bosnia but both Britain and France warned that if the arms embargo was 


* Admission of Macedonia was delayed because of the objection from Greece which had an ad- 
joming province of the same name and recognition would create confusion. 

? The situation was not different from that which prevailed during the Spanish civil war. Then 
England, France and the United States followed a policy of neutrality and refused to sell arms to the 
Democratic Repablican government of Spain. But Germany and Italy supplied arms to General Franco. 
After resisting bravely, the Spanish government collapsed in March 1939 dus to lack of international 
support. 
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lifted, they would withdraw their troops from the region. They were more con- 
cemed about the safety of their personnel than in a fair and just settlement in 
Bosnia’? 


Facets of Intervention 


The status of UN membership and the extension of the UNPROFOR presence 
had not contributed to the end of fighting between Serbs, who had all the support 
from Serbia, and the Bosnian government. This conflict overshadowed other the- 
atres of the Yugoslavian conflict, and therefore preoccupied the activities par- 
ticularly of the EC, the UN and of course the US that were aimed at its early 
termination. For more than three years, the three (the EC, UN and US) worked to 
bring a negotiated end to the conflict. They resorted to two principal, parallel 
modes of intervention, viz., coercion with punitive measures ranging from eco- 
nomic sanctions to air strikes and mediation efforts till the parties accepted a 
solution. An analysis of these two facets of intervention follows. 


Coercion with Sanctions and Strikes 


The UN Security Council on 30 May 1992 imposed comprehensive economic 
sanctions including ban on trade, air service, sporting exchanges, scientific and 
technical cooperation and cultural exchanges as well as reduction of diplomatic 
staff, as Belgrade refused to stop military operations against Bosnia." In an 
unprecedented action in September 1992, the General Assembly, at the behest of 
the Security Council, declared Yugoslavia’s seat vacant thereby attempting to 
isolate the country.’ At periodic intervals, the economic sanctions were tightened 
to force Yugoslavia to stop supporting the Serbs in Bosnia and facilitate agreement 
on a peace plan. For this purpose and in support of the territorial settlement 
proposed by the Contact Group, the Council imposed in September 1994 a further 
ban on “all activities of an economic nature, including commercial, financial and 
industrial activities and transactions”. At the same time suspension of sanctions 
was Offered as a carrot if Serbia was willing to cooperate with the peace efforts. 
Under severe pressure, Yugoslavia severed economic and political relations with 
the Bosnian-Serb faction and closed its 300-mile border with areas of Bosnia 


19 The New York Times, 4 February 1993, p. A. 9. 

"UN Secanty Council Resolution 757 (1992). Unlike the previous resolutions it was not passed 
unsnlmously. The vote was 12-0 with two abstentions by China and Zimbabwe. The Resolution also 
asked members to impose economic sanctions, curtail diplomatic relations and end cooperation in 
other areas as well with Yugoslavia. It asked all parties to help end the slaughter of innocent civilians 
in Sarajevo. The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1992, p. 346 In violation of the UN demand to 
curtail diplomatic contacts, high-level American and European officials continued to travel to Belgrade 
and meet Yugoslavian officials. 

" The resolution received an overwhelming number of 127 positive votes, with sıx against and 
twenty-six abstentions. Reportedly, the EC members exerted heavy pressure on the members to obtain 
this vote, 
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under the control of Bosnian-Serb forces to all traffic except for food, clothing 
and medical assistance.” 

The Islamic states were very critical of the international community for its in- 
ability to stop atrocities against the Bosnian Muslims. On its initiative and with 
the support of the US, the General Assembly adopted Resolution 49/10 on 3 
November calling on the Security Council to lift the arms embargo against the 
Bosnian government.'* In the Security Council Germany, Norway and Spain 
argued that the time was not appropriate to lift the embargo. The US differed with 
its European allies and a few days later it unilaterally directed its military not to 
enforce the arms embargo against the Bosnian government. 

Providing humanitarian assistance to the besieged cities in Bosnia was a major 
igsue in.the politics of intervention. For months these cities had been without 
adequate food, water, electricity and health facilities. There was a broad agree- 
ment among the EC, the US and the UN over the necessity of providing humani- 
tarian assistance, but they differed on the use of coercive methods. The US rejected 
President Izetbegovic’s appeals for international military intervention. The EC 
members stated that they would support the UN military action but the Secretary- 
General did not want to involve the UN in a military operation. On 13 August 1992, 
the UN Security Council called upon states to deliver humanitarian aid to the 
beleaguered people of Bosnia by “all measures necessary”.'® Expectedly, Bosnia 
was disappointed that the Council did not want to involve the UN in a military 
operation. It accused the Security Council of doing very little and that too to mollify 
public outrage over what was happening in Bosnia. 

For six months, Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, was under siege. The Serb forces 
were attacking the convoys carrying humanitarian assistance to areas protected 
by the UN forces. After these attacks, the US agreed that its aircrafts would drop 
supplies but did not agree to use combat planes for the purpose. The Clinton ad- 
ministration conceded that the decision was more political than humanitarian. 
Since the main threat to the Bosnians was the Serb attacks rather than starvation, 
the air-drop of food supplies failed to counter that threat." 

Though it was generally agreed that the Serb attacks against the Muslims must 
end, no country was willing to take on the Serbs militarily. On the central issue of 
sending combat troops, the US was wary. President Clinton suggested that the US 
and its allies must consider action that “previously had been unthinkable” to stop 
the Serb attacks and did not rule out any military options except dispatch of ground 


B The Blue Helmets: A Review of United Nations Peace-keeping (New York), 3" ed., p. 492. 

H The New York Times, 9 November 1994, p. A 9; 16 November 1994, p. A16; the Yearbook of the 
United Nations, 1994. For the text of the Resolution 49/10, see pp. 515-17 and 519. 

5 The New York Times of 12 Jone and 10 July 1992, A 6. 

China, India and Zimbabwe ebstained in the vote on Resolution 770 (1992). For the text of the 
resolution, see the Yearbook af the United Nations, 1992, pp, 365-66. 

7 Kessing's Record of World Events, February 1993, p. 39328. 
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troops to the Balkans. The European countries were not inclined to take the Ameri- 
can suggestion for the use of force seriously until the US committed the deploy- 
ment of ground troops. The Europeans did not believe that air strikes would end 
the war in Yugoslavia.'* 

The work of the UNPROFOR had been reduced to one of fire-fighting. It became 
involved in attempts to evacuate Muslims from the besieged areas. The critics 
pointed out that this was only serving the Serb interest. There were a number of 
attacks on UN troops. In the first fifteen months, UNPROFOR had lost fifty-three 
personnel and 542 were wounded. This led to outcries in the Western countries to 
mount air strikes in support of the UNPROPOR in Yugoslavia. In May 1993, the 
UN established six safe areas: Bihac, Gorazde, Sarajevo, Srebrenica, Tuzla, and 
Zepa. The Muslim refugees, some of whom had been evacuated by the UN under 
military escort, had taken shelter in these safe areas. But the areas remained far 
from safe as the Serbs constantly shelled them. The constant shelling of Sarajevo 
in July prompted President Clinton to express his readiness to provide US forces 
to give air support for strikes against the Serb artillery. Similarly, French Foreign 
Minister, Alain Juppe, called for NATO air strikes to defend UN forces. 

Clearly it was difficult to implement the Security Council resolution on providing 
humanitarian protection without adequate force to back the effort. However, dif- 
ferences surfaced between the US and UK on one side and France on the other on 
the issue of providing force. France offered 1,100 troops for “protection and escort”. 
The assumption was that the force would not be used for combat duties. The US 
and the UK were opposed to the introduction of ground troops. The US Congress 
was strongly opposed to the induction of American ground troops in a combat- 
like situation in which vital American interests were not at stake. The American 
policy makers were still haunted by their experience in Vietnam. A few days later 
the UK changed its position and promised 1,800 troops to be placed under the 
UN. Even though a ban on the flight of military planes over Bosnia was in place 
since October 1992, there were 465 violations in the very first month. The UN 
had not authorized any action to deter violations. At US insistence, the Security 
Council sanctioned use of “all necessary measures” nationally or through regional 
arrangements, but in coordination with the Secretary-General to enforce the no- 
fly zone.'? There were problems of coordination between NATO and the UN on 
shooting down the flights violating the no-fly zone. That was why the number of 
violations continued to mount steadily. On the basic question as to the authority 
to call for military intervention, the UN and the US differed. The UN Secretary- 
General disputed the claim of President Clinton that he had the authority to call 
for an air strike against the Serbs. Boutros-Ghali, in a letter to the US Secretary of 
State, claimed that he alone had the authority to call for military intervention. The 
US officials on the other hand pointed to the Security Council resolution that had 


" The New York Times, 17 April 1993, p. 1: 16 and April 1993, p. A3. 
* Resolution 816 (1993) of 31 March 1993. 
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asked the nations to take “all measures necessary” to ensure that non-military 
supplies reached the civilians.” However, in February and November 1994, NATO 
fighter crafts struck the Serb planes. 

The Serbs retaliated by detaining 400 UN forces on 27 November to deter 
more strikes by NATO. On 4 December, the Speaker of the House, Newt Gingrich 
joined by Senator Bob Dole demanded an aggressive bombing campaign against 
the Bosnian-Serb positions and the Yugoslav targets. As Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher rejected the suggestion as impractical, France was becoming impatient 
as it felt that the lives of its own soldiers were being put at risk. France informed 
that it had finally requested NATO to draw up a plan for the withdrawal of 
UNPROFOR from Bosnia. On the same day (7 December) President Clinton issued 
an order to the effect that in the event of such a withdrawal, US ground troops 
would be deployed. 

In February 1995, the UN moved one step forward towards the use of force. 
It announced the rules of engagement and the circumstances in which the 
UNPROFOR could open fire ın defence of themselves, their colleagues or their 
property against those attempting to hinder their mandate, and to prevent forces 
entering a “Safe Area” in Bosnia. Here again, there were problems of coordination 
between the UN and UNPROFOR and between the UN and NATO. For instance, 
on 8 May 1995, the commander of the UN Forces, Lt. Gen. Rupert Smith, ordered 
punitive strikes against the Serb targets but the special envoy of the UN, Yasushi 
Akashi, negated his orders. He feared Serb retaliation against the vulnerable UN 
troops. The US and France criticized Akashi’s decision. The differences within 
the UN thus called for a “fundamental review of the peace-keeping operation in 
Bosnia”. On 25 May, NATO air strikes were carried out against Serb positions. 
Although several NATO countries participated in the air strikes, the United States 
was the driving force behind it. The air strikes were the first since November 
1994. While the UK and the US welcomed the return of the UN to a robust policy, 
Russia severely criticized the air strikes as “misconceived” and “one-sided” and 
France condemned the ultimatum and the air strikes on the ground that “they 
were not well prepared as they exposed the peace-keepers to thoughtless risks.” 

The Serb response was subdued but no less assertive. They shelled Tulza and 
Sarajevo and took UN peacekeepers hostage. Two hundred twenty-two peacekeep- 
ers were captured and disarmed whereas 131 were surrounded. Responding to 
this counter-offensive, the UK declared the intention to send additional forces 

. but was keen to stop the war, particularly a war that would pit the US and Russia 
against each other. The EU Foreign Ministers met on 29 May and decided to sup- 
port the British policy either by improving or supplementing UN forces. Milosevic, 
who at this stage did not want further escalation of conflict, persuaded the Serbs 
to release the UN hostages in June. The immediate crisis ended but the role of the 


® Kessing’s Record of World Events, August 1993, p. 39603, The New York Times, 3 August, p. A 
16 and 4 August 1993, p. 1:2. 
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UN was drastically reduced. The 20-mile zone that separated the forces was 
effectively withdrawn. The Serb planes were violating the no-fly zones with im- 
punity, and the Safe Areas protected by the UN were no safer. 

Against the backdrop of such a grim situation, in June 1995 the EU defence 
ministers meeting in Paris agreed to create a Rapid Action Force (RAF). The ob- 
jective of the special force was to avoid the repetition of the humiliation suffered 
by the UNPROFOR. The US was critical of the creation of the RAF. It believed 
that this would give the UK and France undue influence in formulating a policy 
on Bosnia. As a result, the US Congress delayed the approval of its 31 per cent 
share of force funding. 

The overall security situation began to deteriorate especially in and around UN 
designated safe areas. The Serb forces captured two of the six safe areas namely, 
Srebrenica and Zepa. Srebrenica was run over on 6 July 1995.” Two air strikes 
could not halt the takeover.” The fall of Srebrenica and Zepa was a direct challenge 
to international order. French President Jacques Chirac castigated the UN for 
“congenital impotence” in Bosnia and compared it with the appeasement of Hitler 
in the 1930s. He declared that he was willing to use force to oust the Bosnian- 
Serbs from Srebrenica, but received little support from other EU partners. The 
US Congress also passed a bill on ending the embargo unilaterally. But the Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill on the grounds that it would intensify fighting, jeopardize 
diplomacy and make the US responsible for the outcome of the war. The Islamic 
countries, like Egypt, Malaysia and the United Arab Emirates (UAE) offered 
military assistance to Bosnia. With the UN’s role coming under strong criticism, 
the Secretary-General, Boutros-Ghali, agreed to rescind the right of the UN Repre- 
sentative to veto NATO’s air strike thereby increasing the credibility of the threat 
of the air strike. NATO carried out air strikes on a scale unprecedented in that or- 
ganization’s existence under the code name “Operation Deliberate Force” on the 
Serb positions, ignoring the protest from Russia. After the attack on the first day, 
a US State Department official stated that the Serbs ought to have concluded that 


4 A report submitted by the Netherlands Institute for War Documents to the parliament, after five 
years of research, stated that while Bosnian Serb forces in Srebrenica executed thousands of Muslim 
boys and men in cold blood, the Dutch peace-keepers found themselves powerless to stop the kallings. 
The commander of the Serb forces, General Ratko Mladic took the people hostage and ordered the 
execution of 6,000 unarmed Muslim men and boys. After the operation at least 7,500 people were 
missing. Mladic had no reason to fear arr strikes by the UN. The Dutch troops offered no opposition. 
However, the report also points out that the number of Dutch troops was small. They were also under 
instructions not to defend the enclave actively but to maintain pesce (that was not there). The report 
concluded that others were also to be blamed. The War Time Tribunal for Former Yugoslavia has 
deemed the operation genocide. The report also said that no evidence was found that Milosevic had 
ordered the execution. The New York Times, 11 April 2002. (On the website.) = 

™ The UN Representative on Homan Rights Tadeusz Mazowiecki described the situation after the 
takeover as “very serious viclanon of human rights on an enormous scale that can only be described 
as barbarous because of international community's bypocrisy and inaction after the bocrendous tragedy 
which has beset the population of Srebrenica and Zepa”. 
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there was no military victory in sight for them and it was time to face the “reality 
of peace”. Once the Bosnian-Serbs defied Russia’s advice to agree for an amicable 
solution, Russia decided to let the NATO strikes go on. The strikes continued 
intermittently till in September 1995 the Bosnian-Serbs agreed to withdraw their 
heavy weapons from the 20-kilometre exclusion zone and cooperate in the peace 
process.” Finally, a firm ceasefire was agreed upon on 5 October 1995. 


Mediation 


The intervention for mediating a peace agreement started right from August 1992, 
when the European Council convened an International Conference on the Former 
Yugoslavia in London, under the co-chairmanship of the UN Secretary-General. 
The EC and the UN Secretary-General named their respective mediators—Lord 
David Owen and Cyrus Vance respectively“— to keep contact with various groups 
and parties associated with the conflict in Bosnia. 

In January 1993, the co-chairmen of the EC-UN mediation team presented a 
peace plan, known as the Vance-Owen peace plan. The plan considered the plea 
of the Muslim groups to keep the multi-ethnic country united as unviable and in- 
stead suggested division of the country as the only pragmatic solution. Accordingly, 
the country was to be divided into ten provinces. Each party to the conflict—the 
Croats, the Muslims and the Serbs—was to have three provinces with a greater 
degree of autonomy within a federal structure. Ceasefire and demilitarization were 
to end the conflict. An effort was made to satisfy the Croats and the Serbs by 
offering them separate and autonomous provinces. Reacting to comments that 
the plan rewarded aggression and genocide while pushing the victims at the same 
time, Owen conceded that, “it is not a fair plan; it is far from the ideal. But honestly 
I don’t think I can get a better settlement. May be others can. The realities on the 
ground dictate the situation”.» 

The Bosnian-Serbs were under pressure from Yugoslavia to accept the plan, as 
the latter wanted its own economic blockade to be lifted. All the parties signed 
the plan on 23 January, which was referred to the UN Security Council in the hope 
of getting it incorporated in a resolution. The Security Council called on Croatia 
to pull back its forces to the original ceasefire line and the Serb authorities in 


D For the first time since the conflict began, they suffered reverses in the battlefield. The army of 
the Bosnian government swept through Western Bosnia and a large number of Serbs fled from there 
to Banja Luka In August-September the Croats regamed control of Krajina which had been under 
the Croatian Serbs. Some 150,000 Serbs crossed over to Northern Bosnia and from there into 
Yugoslavia. The Yearbook of the United Nations, vol. 47, 1995, p. 621. 

* It may be noted bere that Owen succeeded Lord Carrington and be continued tll mid-1995 
when a successor, Carl Bildt, was appointed. The other mediator, Cyrus Vance, former US Secretary 
of State in the Carter administration, served for a year and left in May 1993 to be succeeded by 
Thorvald Stoltenberg as the UN mediator. 1 

D James L. Graff, “A Peace made in Hell”, Time, 6 September 1993, pp. 24 and 25. 
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Krajina to return their heavy weapons, which had been seized from the UN depots. 
Croatia asserted that its troops would withdraw only after the Serb militia returned 
their weapons.™ Thus the warring ethnic groups continued to blame each other 
instead of seizing the opportunity for peace. In any case, Muslims, who constituted 
the single largest group in Bosnia, were under pressure from all sides to agree to 
cede territory to the Serbs as only a political solution could end the conflict. 

The Bosnian government argued in vain that this was in violation of the prin- 
ciples adopted at the London Conference in August 1992.” The EC strongly sup- 
ported the peace plan, as they feared that the war in Bosnia might severely affect 
the security and stability of the entire Balkans. The US, on the other hand, supported 
the Bosnian Muslims.” Secretary of State Warren Christopher refused to endorse 
the Vance-Owen peace plan. Owen maintained that the reluctance of the Clinton 
administration to back up the peace plan might “scuttle the effort to end fighting 
in Bosnia”.® The US came up with some proposals to allay the suspicion that the 
Vance-Owen proposal awarded “cleansed” areas to the Serbs. Warren Christopher 
proposed that (a) any peace plan had to be accepted by all the parties rather than 
imposed on any one, (b) sanctions had to be tightened against Serbia which had 
to be dissuaded from spreading the war to Kosovo or Macedonia, (c) the no-fly 
zone over Bosnia had to be enforced by a Security Council resolution, (d) the US 
would support the move to set up a war crime tribunal, (e) if there was a viable 
agreement on Bosnia, the US would join the UN, NATO and others to enforce it, 
if necessary by military means, and (f) Russia should become more involved in 
the peace process. These proposals represented a major policy shift. It promised 
the use of force if it became necessary, extended support to the setting up of an 
international crime tribunal and asked for greater involvement of Russia to counter 
the impression that the West and Russia strongly differed on the issue.” 

The Bosnian government and the Croat leaders accepted the Vance-Owen peace 
plan and the map section on 25 March 1993. The next day, the EC threatened 
Serbia and Montenegro with total isolation if the Serbs refused to sign the 
agreement. Finally, Karadzic relented and signed the agreement on 2 May, but 
referred to the Bosnian Serb Assembly for approval. Despite the intense pressure 
from various quarters, including Yugoslavia, the Bosnian Serb Assembly rejected 
the plan and instead decided to hold a referendum on it. 


% Kessing's Record of World Events, vol. 39, January 1993, p. 39278. 

Y It stated (1i) “non recognition of all advantages gained by force as fait accompli or of any legal 
consequences thereof”. Dispatch Supplement: Landon Conference, p. 1. 

™ It may be recalled that during his presidential campaign, Clinton had strongly cnticized President 
Bush for being indifferent to the suffering of the Bosnians. After assuming office, he was asked to 
take strong measures against the Serbs and end the ongoing massacre of the innocent civilians in 
Bosnia. President Clinton promised to become actively involved in the peace efforts in Bosnia. 

»* He added, “Bosnia Muslims are refusing to agree because they fee] that the US might intervene 
militanly”. The New York Times, 3 February 1993, p. A 8. 

» Kessing’s Record, vol. 39, February 1993, p. 39328. 
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In view of the bleak prospects of pushing the plan any further, in June 1993, 
Owen and Stoltenberg revived the old idea of Bosnia as a confederatjon (proposed 
originally in March 1992 and rejected by Bosnia at that time). As per the new 
plan, the Muslims, Serbs and Croats in Bosnia would each have a republic within 
the demilitarized state of Bosnia. The Bosnian Muslim-majority republic would 
have approximately 33.3 per cent of the territory, the Croat-majority republic 
17.5 per cent, leaving the Bosnian Serbs with 49.2 per cent. The federal government 
was to be limited to foreign affairs and foreign trade. On 30 July, Izetbegovic 
reluctantly accepted the three-state plan, but expressed his reservations regarding 
territorial boundaries of the three states. The Serb faction, whose forces controlled 
70 per cent of the territory, was prepared to offer only 25 per cent of Bosnian ter- 
ritory to the Muslims who constituted 44 per cent of the pre-war population and 
currently controlled only 10 per centof its territory, leaving 60 per cent of the ter- 
ritory to the Serbs and 15 per cent to the Croats.’ As noted by a columnist, “the 
hardest fact was the outnumbered, outgunned, predominantly Muslim Bosnian 
government has lost the war”. This time it had to choose “what little they may get 
in a settlement now, or holding out for more and losing everything”.” 

The Serb, Croats and the Muslim bodies discussed the Owen-Soltenberg plan 
in the last week of August. Finally, the negotiations broke down on 7 September 
on the issue of territorial division. The Croats accepted the plan with the condition 
that the other two should also accept and the maps were altered to correct “the ob- 
vious injustices against the Croat nation”. On the other hand, the Muslims neither 
accepted nor rejected the plan. Instead, they demanded that the mediators should 
return to the principles of the London Conference of 1992 which included the 
rejection of territorial conquest either by force or ethnic cleansing, a principle 
that was again reinforced by the UN Security Council Resolution 859 of 24 August 
1993. Owen summed up the reason for the breakdown succinctly: “they all want 
more territory than either of the others is prepared to give”. Owen also blamed 
the US for failing to support the plan. 

As the war between Muslims and Croats, and Muslims and Serbs had gone on 
too long, the parties began to show signs of tiredness. The US took the lead in 
February 1994 to bring Croat and Muslim parties for talks in Washington. An 
agreement was reached to establish a Muslim-Croat-Bosnia federation, and a con- 
federation between federal Bosnia and Republic of Croatia in May 1994. On 8 
June the Bosnian federation signed a ceasefire agreement with the Bosnian Serbs 
for one month. In the meantime, the Contact Group consisting of the US, the UK, 
Russia, France, Germany, the two co-chairmen of the ICFY and the EU Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Affairs was established in April to draw a map of territorial 
allocation. The maps drawn proposed that (a) the Muslims and the Croats together 


M From a position of stength, Karadzic warned on 28 July, “One way of ending the war was 
through talks and the other would be the total defeat of one side and that would be the Muslim side”. 
™ Broce Nolan, “Rattle Sabre Redrawn Maps”, Time (Tokyo), 9 August 1993, pp. 16-17. 
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should be awarded 51 per cent of Bosnian territory, (b) the Serbs should get one- 
third of the territory under their current occupation, (c) many ethnically cleansed 
towns would remain under Serb occupation, and (d) the UN and the EU would 
place under their protection key areas, key adjacent areas including Sarajevo and 
disputed enclaves such as Srebrenica and Gorazde. The Contact Group warned 
the Bosnian government that if it rejected the proposed map, the sanctions against 
the federal government of Yugoslavia would be relaxed and warned the Serb side 
too that sanctions against Yugoslavia would not be lifted in the event of rejection 
of the territorial map. The governments of Bosnia, Croatia and Yugoslavia accepted 
the proposal but the Bosnian Serbs remained defiant, despite being deserted by 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro). 

Owen attributed the failure of the plan to the desire in the US to limit the moral 
authority of the EC.” Nevertheless, the US seized the initiative from the Europeans 
in August 1995 when it formulated a new plan and placed it before the Contact 
Group and the warring parties.“ All the warring parties welcomed parts of the 
plan. France, Germany and the UK approved the plan. Under intense domestic 
pressure to support the Serbs,” Russia initially raised objections but relented later 
in view of the Bosnian Serbs’ defiance of advice to show greater flexibility. 

After a series of meetings in September, held at the initiative of President Clinton 
aided by the Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke, members of the 
Contact Group and the foreign ministers of Bosnia, Croatia and Yugoslavia signed 
an agreement on the basic principles to guide restoration of peace. A separate ac- 
cord was signed between the Bosnian government and the representatives of the 
Bosnian Serb-controlled area called “Republic of Srpska”.* It was agreed that 
Bosnia would consist of two democratic entitles, the Bosnian-Croat Federation 
and a Serb Republic called Republic of Srpska, with a 51 per cent to 49 per cent 
territorial division between them. One-third of seats in the Bosnian parliament 
and in the collective presidency would be assigned to the Serb Republic and two- 
thirds to the Croat-Muslim combine, and no decision of the parliament would be 
effective without the approval by members from the Serb Republic.” A ceasefire 
for sixty days was quickly brought into force on 5 October. On 21 November 
1995, after three weeks of negotiations, the US brokered an agreement at an Ameri- 
can air base in Dayton, Ohio, which was signed formally on 14 December 1995 
in Paris. The signatories—Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia and the Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia-—undertook to respect each other’s sovereign equality, to 


® David Owen, Balkan Odyssey (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company 1995), p. 254. 

M The plan was presented by Richard Holbrooke, Assistant Secretary of State for European and 
Canadian Affairs and Anthony Lake, the Natonal Security Advisor. 

BOn 12 August 1995 the State Duma approved a resolution asking him to opt out unilaterally 
from the UN sanctions against the Serbs and impose sanctions against Croatia instead. 

% For the text of the agreement on relations between what the Serbs called the Republic of Srpska 
and the Bosnian government, soo The New York Times, 9 September 1995, p. 1:4. 

Y For the text of the agreement, see ibid., 27 September 1995, p. A. 10. 
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settle disputes by peaceful means and to refrain from any action against the 
territorial integrity and independence of Bosnia. In addition to territorial and con- 
stitutional arrangements, the agreement provided for a 60,000 strong NATO force 
that would replace the UNPROFOR to enforce the ceasefire and implement the 
agreement. The Security Council promptly welcomed the Dayton agreement and 
lifted the sanctions against Yugoslavia. The mandate of the UNPROFOR was 
terminated with effect from 1 January 1996. 


Summary Observations 


Notwithstanding the fact that Yugoslavia as well as its breakaway republics 
including Bosnia-Herzegovina sought intervention by the European Community 
as well as the United States to end the problem, actions and initiatives from both 
the EC and the US were guided by their own perceived national interests and pol- 
icy preferences. When the EC was unable to handle the problem all by itself, it 
supported the US and brought the UN into the picture for purposes of wider in- 
volvement and greater legitimacy and also to serve as the depository of a difficult 
problem. Besides, the inflexibility of the parties to the conflict and lack of coordin- 
ation between the EU, US, Russia and the UN prolonged the conflict. 

The international community knew very well that the Serbs and the Serbian 
army were behind the continuation of the war in Bosnia. To end the war, the UN 
imposed an arms embargo and economic sanctions. But as early as November 
1991, some Muslim countries suggested the lifting of the arms embargo against 
the Bosnian Muslims alone. Vance ridiculed the idea. “It taxes credulity to suggest 
lifting of the arms embargo for only one of the parties is either feasible or desir- 
able”.* The idea never died down and remained one of the most contentious 
issues. Interestingly, the US became its most important supporter subsequently, 
though Western Europe, notably France, resisted on the ground that such an action 
favouring one side would jeopardize the ongoing peace talks and prolong the 
war. It was also pointed out that as the arms to land-locked Bosnia would have to 
pass through Croatia it would have resulted in arming the Croats as well. The 
debate continued and the arms embargo was not lifted till the end. As for the 
impact of economic sanctions, some believed that that it hurt Yugoslavia’s economy 
to such an extent that it asked the Bosnian Serbs to accept the peace plan. When 
the Bosnian Serbs did not accept Yoguslavia’s suggestion, the latter withdrew its 
support to the former.” 

On the military front, without adequate firepower at its disposal, the UN was 
unable to take on the Serbs who challenged its authority. The countries contributing 
force for the UN operation threatened to withdraw their forces when their preferred 


~“ Facts on File, vol. 51, 14 November 1991. 
» Zachary Selden, Economic Sanctions as Instruments of American Foreign Policy (Westport, 
Conn.: Praeger, 1999), Chapter IV. 
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policy option was not followed. The use of force against the Serb positions was 
another contentious issue on which international community found itself divided. 
The US favoured air strikes but opposed sending troops. France, the UK and 
other countries that had contributed troops believed that air strikes would ex- 
pose their soldiers to unnecessary risks. The Serbs humiliated the UN force in 
many ways: attacked the convoys of humanitarian assistance, shelled the six UN- 
designated “Safe Areas” and disarmed and took the UN peacekeepers as hostages. 
The Serbs also took control of Srebrenica and Zepa and in the former, committed 
genocide against the Muslims who were being protected by the UN force. This 
was on top of reports, confirmed by a UN committee, of concentration camps, 
torture, rape and murder of the Bosnian Muslims. The public was outraged by the 
reports and demanded strong action against the Serbs. This led the UN, the US 
and EU to sink their differences and subsequently NATO carried out unprecedented 
air strikes against the Serb positions. For the first time, the air force won the day 
without help from ground troops. The Serbs had no other alternative but to accept 
the peace plan and bargain for better terms. 

The Western intervention in Yugoslavia was guided by the specificity of the 
case rather than by any abstract principles or a vision of a new international order. ' 
The countries which supported the intervention dominated the UN Security Coun- 
cil. The Security Council’s deliberation on this issue followed a consistent pattern 
that had emerged after the end of the Cold War. China consistently argued against 
the use of force and pleaded for the peaceful settlement of the conflict but would 
not go beyond abstaining. Russia’s efforts to side with Serbia, its traditional ally, 
did not succeed not only because the Bosnian Serbs were unwilling to heed any- 
one’s advice but also because Russia was too eager to get closer to the US and the 
West. The settlement that was finally arrived at satisfied neither the Bosnian Mus- 
lims, who got much less territory than their population, nor the Serbs, who felt 
frustrated and were angry having failed to attain their objective of a Greater Serbia. 
Moreover, the peace plan permitted the Bosnian Serbs to retain the areas that had 
been gained by ethnic cleansing and aggression ignoring the protest of the Bosnian 
Muslims. Further, the way the international community responded to the crisis in 
Bosnia created a sense of resentment among the Muslims throughout the world. 

From Yugoslavia’s point of view, the international community compromised 
on the principle contained in the Resolution adopted by the UN General Assembly 
on 25 August 1992 that stated “... a peaceful solution in line with Charter of the 
United Nations and the principles of international law, in particular respect for 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of state; non-recognition of the fruits of aggres- 
sion and non-recognition of the aggression of territories by force”. 

In conclusion, intervention thus is decided not on the merits of a particular 
situation but by considerations of national interests of the intervening powers. 
The interested powers would also be guided by the prospects of success or failure 
of the mission. Although the recent experience exposes the limitations of the use 
of force as an option in internal conflicts, as Lt. Gen. Satish Nambiar, who was 
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the UNPROFOR first commander in 1992-93, puts it, “use of force is not to be 
ruled out altogether. In certain circumstances use of force may be called for as a 
catalyst for resolution”.© The international community, however, has not yet 
agreed upon the criteria of these “certain circumstances”. In determining the 
circumstances justifying the use, the quantum and the provider of the force, politics 
makes its grand entry. 


October 2002 


a Lt, General Satish Nambiar, “United Nations Peacekeeping Operations: Indian and Canadian 
Perceptions and Experiences”, paper presented at the conference on: “Canada’s Global Engagements 
in the 21" Century”, on 9-10 May 2002, General Nambiar was the First Force Commander and bead 
of the Mission of the United Nations Operations in the former Yugoslavia from 3 March 1992 to 2 
March 1993. 
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Osama and his Secret World 


Peter L. Beroen, Holy War Inc: Inside the Secret World of Osama bin Laden, 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2001. Pp. xi+292. Price $18.99. 


The equivocation of the US Secretary for Defence notwithstanding, his broad 
enough hint about the presence of the Al-Qaeda across the Line of Control in 
Kashmir helps to underline the grave threat this terrorist outfit and its principal 
political mentor, the Saudi multimillionaire Osama bin Laden, pose to the peace 
and security of the region. The blast outside the US consulate in Karachi (14 June 
2002) provided enough proof of that. Meanwhile the broad contours of the evil 
empire over which the twosome preside are only slowly but surely emerging 
from the shadows. For the varied ramifications and the jigsaw puzzle of bin Laden’s 
“secret World” and its innumerable pieces are yet to fall in place to yield a coherent 
whole. Peter Bergen’s “Holy War” gives some idea of the tentacles of fear and 
hate and the reach, on a global scale, of what Osama and his world stand for. It 
purports to offer the most comprehensive account yet of the mysterious bin Laden 
and his militant Muslim outfit, the Al-Qaeda which has already wreaked havoc 
across the world. And holds out the grim prospect of worse to come. 

The Prologue sets the tone and the stage. The occasion is the author’s face-to- 
face, hour-long encounter (sometime in March 1997, somewhere in Afghanistan) 
with the world’s most feared and elusive man. The long list of questions had been 
submitted well in advance; those relating to Osama’s personal life, his family, his 
finance, had been scrupulously scored out as the subjects were taboo. Those that 
remained related almost exclusively to his political views and why he advocated 
violence against the Americans. 

Bin Laden has two principal grouses against the US; the very mention of the 
name, he admitted, provoked “disgust and revulsion”. To start with, by aligning 
itself with the Sandi regime, Washington had committed “an act against Islam”. He 
was determined to unseat the Saudis and, by implication, beat down the Americans. 
Further, the US was responsible for all those killed in Palestine, Lebanon and 
Iraq. It was against these acts of “aggression and injustice” that he had declared 
jihad. The end-goal was to drive Uncle Sam away from all Muslim lands. 
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Bin Laden was convinced that the end of the Cold War and the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union had made the US “ever more haughty and arrogant”. Not that 
this deterred him in the least. His answer to globalization was the restoration of 
the Khalifa, and the caliphate, which, ominously, was to begin from Afghanistan 
with the whole swath of green eventually spreading all the way from Tunisia to 
Indonesia. Asked about his future plans, he blurted, “You'll see them and hear 
about them in the media, Insha Allah”. Indeed few if any missed the holocaust of 
11 September 2001. Bin Laden’s first television interview reported by Bergen was 
telecast in 1997. 

Laden’s Al-Qaeda stretches across three continents and a dozen or more coun- 
tries and it bad truly gone global. Incidentally, a recent study on globalization posits 
a new class of world citizens, the cosmocrats. They are as compatible in London 
or Hong Kong as in their hometowns, say, Ireland or Nigeria. A typical example 
may be an English World Bank executive, married to a Russian, who spends six 
months a year shuttling between Poland and Colombia. The cosmocrats value 
academic excellence and often have multiple degrees from an array of prestigious 
universities. What counts are not family background but talent and drive. 

Bin Laden's network which also values technical proficiency, albeit of a rather 
specialized kind, is as cosmopolitan as the cosmocrats. They have operated in all 
sorts of places—Sudan, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Somalia, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Bosnia, Croatia, Albania, Algeria, Tunisia, Lebanon, the Philippines, Tajikistan, 
Azerbaijan, Kenya, Tanzania. Nearer home they have operated in Kashmir and 
not so far away in Chechnya. For the record, Al-Qaeda also attracted followers in 
New York, Boston, Texas, Florida, Virginia, California, London and Manchester. 

Among the countries of special interst for the Al-Qaeda, mention may be made 
of Egypt, the land of the intellectual mentor of modern Islamism Sayyid Qutb 
(1906-66). Qutb lived in the US from 1949 to 1951 and was imprisoned and later 
executed in Egypt on consipracy charges. Bergen underlines the interesting fact 
that all the key members of Al-Qaeda have been Egyptians and suggests that “one 
cannot overestimate” the influence of Qutb on the jihadi groups in Egypt and, by 
extension, on Osama bin Laden. 

Again, like Mohammed Atta, another Egyptian who was an outstanding student 
of architecture, the vast majority of Al-Qaeda's ideologues are graduates in tech- 
nical or science subjects. This ties up with a singularly disturbing fact about the 
New York attack of 11 September, apart from its train of death and destruction, 
namely the technical proficiency with which it was carried out. For, as a graduate of 
Cairo University’s faculty of architecture as well as Harburg Technical University, 
Atta knew exactly where to hit the buildings. 

Bergen underscores the harsh reality that although Al-Qaeda’s Islamist message 
draws on pre-modern readings of the Koran and other religious texts, itis wholly 
modem in its revolutionary existentialism and that this unholy alliance between 
pre-modem and modern pervades the entire Muslim world where modernist or 
accommodationist readings of jihad, loosely rendered as “holy war”, have been 
undermined by radical conservatives. 
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Osama's hostility to Uncle Sam is uncompromising, “As to America I say to it 
and its people a few words: I swear to God that America will not live in peace be- 
fore peace reigns in Palestine, and before all the army of infidels depart the land 
of Muhammad, peace be upon him”. Bin Laden condemns the US for its policies 
in West Asia: its continued military presence in Arabia, its support for Israel, its 
continued bombing of Iraq and its support for regimes such as Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia whom he regards as apostates from Islam. It is a political war directed at 
the symbols and institutions of American political power, the Pentagon and the 
World Trade Centre, pre-eminent icons of US military and economic might. 

Samuel Huntington’s thesis that the tectonic plates of Islam would grind up 
against those of Christianity and Hinduism while within Christendom the orthodox 
would fight with the Catholics, has not a few takers. Yet despite its seductive 
charm; bin Laden does not quite fit into the Harvard professor's strait-jacket. For 
one, his rage is against Saudi Arabia, one of the most conservative Muslim states 
in the world. For another, despite his denuciation of Jews he has never attacked 
an Israeli or Jewish target. The Al-Qaeda is burning with a desire to avenge them- 
selves against America for its various perceived insults to Islam. Nor do they 
consider it a crime if in this holy war they have access to or use nuclear, chemical 
or biological weapons. 

It is interesting to recall that while bin Laden fulminates against the “Jews and 
Crusaders” and shows utter disdain for the materialism and spiritual bankruptcy 
of the West, his targets are essentially political, not cultural. His rage is primarily 
against Saudi Arabia especially the presence of infidel American troops in the pen- 
insula and the “land of the two sanctuaries” of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
For at the bottom of the grim scenario of the war against terror is the fundamental 
problem of Uncle Sam, and by extension, the West’s inordinate, if pathetic, depend- 
ence upon cheap Saudi oil. A jigsaw puzzle easier to state than tackle. 

The study also devotes attention to some Kashmiri groups, especially the Harkat- 
ul-Mujahideen (HKUM) and talks at length about the latter's hijacking in Decem- 
ber 1999 of an Indian Airlines (IA) jet seized in Kathmandu which hop-scotched 
across South and West Asia (India, Pakistan, Dubai) before finally landing in 
Kandahar where the hijackers negotiated for the release of Kashmiri militants 
and a Pakistani cleric, Maulana Masood Azhar, held in Indian prisons. 

The author furnishes revealing details of the Kashmiri militant groups operating 
in Pakistan like the HKUM and Lashkar-e-Toiba (LET), the latter being the largest 
Pakistan-based militant group fighting for the liberation of Kashmir, with its offices 
in Islamabad. He waxes eloquent on the IA hijacking and the negotiations in 
Kandahar when New Delhi caved in while its foreign minister announced at a press 
conference (in Kandahar) that it had not. This “spectacular blooper”, Bergen who 
was a witness to the drama tells us, was delivered with the utmost seriousness, as if, 
“sufficient gravitas would make it true”. Bergen affirms that calls for a holy war 
against India fall on fertile soil all over Pakistan—and not just in Azad Kasbmir— 
while Masood Azhar’s splinter group, Jaish-e-Mohammed (JEM), it would appear, 
receives direct support from bin Laden. 
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While Osama bin Laden remains the focal point of Bergen’s interest, he has 
also profiled several other key players who have both influenced and been influ- 
enced by him. His narrative, fast-moving and spine-chillingly authentic, needs to` 
be set against the backdrop of two other studies, Michael Griffin’s “Reaping and 
Whirlwind” and John Cooley’s “Holy Wars”, now deservedly in its second edition, 
both published in London (2001). In their totality, they reveal a grim and grisly 
world which perhaps once appeared remote has now, after-the 11 September 
attacks, entered every household. 

An American by birth, Peter Bergen grew up in England and is a terrorism ana- 
lyst for the prestigious American news channel, CNN. In the course of his research, 
he interviewed scores of people familiar with bin Laden, from his Saudi friends 
to the CIA officials tracking him, to cabinet members of the now defunct Taliban 
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Globalization and Trade Policy 


ZDENEK Drabek, ed., Globalization under Threat: The Stability of Trade Policy 
and Multilateral Agreements, Cheltenham, UK: Edgar Elgar, 2001. 
Pp. XTII+235. Price £55.00. 


Written against the backdrop of protests at Seattle and other places where world 
leaders meet, this is an economist’s book. It does not deal with the issues raised 
by the protesters. Even more, it is a book for economists dealing with trade policy 
issues, very much an insider's viewpoint of some of the important issues which 
are sought to be placed on the agenda for the next round of trade negotiations. 
Most of the contributors work or have worked or consulted for the three main 
international agencies dealing with economic matters—The International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), The World Bank and the World Trade Organization (WTO). This in- 
sider’s view has both its advantages and disadvantages. 

The authors analyse what they consider to be the current threats to the liberal 
trading system that has been set up since the end of the Second World War. The 
extent of progress is almost staggering. Tariffs have been reduced, nay almost elim- 
inated, on trade in manufactures by the developed world. There are some goods of 
interest to developing countries which still face high import duties in the markets 
of developed countries. But one must remember these are high by today’ s 
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standards. These high tariffs are about 12 to 15 per cent whereas the average tariff 
on manufactures in developed countries was over 40 per cent at the end of the 
war. Also, quantitative restrictions have been almost eliminated. Yes there are 
still some protectionist barriers, but one should maintain a sense of proportion. If 
the elimination of the entirely managed trade system of the former socialist bloc 
is punctuated here and there by protection to some industries, one should view 
these as minor hiccups on the way to liberalization rather than as a possible 
precursor to some catastrophe. Much is made about the provision in the rules for 
using qualitative restrictions (QRs) for balance of payments (BOP) reasons. It is 
surprising that the authors bave not noticed that use of QRs for BOP reasons has 
been almost eliminated. Member countries no longer see such restrictions as the 
appropriate response for BOP difficulties, nor do developing countries, which 
had been the main users of this provision, see QRs as the appropriate response to 
BOP difficulties. The authors seem to be either fighting yesterday’s battles or, as 
seems to be increasingly the case with trade policy analysts, they seem to have 
become professional Cassandras. 

After a somewhat unnecessary foray into a possible increase in protection be- 
cause of macroeconomic difficulties, the book goes on to look at some of the new 
issues likely to be on the agenda for the next round. The main issues discussed are 
the possibility of environmental and labour standards and an international com- 
petition policy. While discussions about labour and environmental standards reveal 
a strong North-South divide, those on competition policy lead to a division mainly 
among the developed countries. Few developing countries have either a competi- 
tion policy or the competence to implement one. 

Labour and environmental standards reveal not only a North-South divide but 
also a divide between economists, particularly trade economists, and non-economists. 
Most non-economists, particularly social activists, favour strong labour and envir- 
onmental standards, whereas economists by and large do not favour such standards. 
As the article by Cooper shows very clearly, there are two motivations for wanting 
labour standards—a humanitarian one and a protectionist one. Many people are 
moved by the poor working conditions in many developing countries and believe 
that imposition of labour standards will lead to an improvement in the conditions 
under which people work. Protectionists believe that implementation of higher 
living standards will raise Jabour costs in developing countries and so they will 
become less competitive and less of a threat to industries in developed countries. 
Cooper shows that both objectives cannot be achieved at once as the conditions 
which lead to the fulfilment of one objective are diametrically opposite to those 
for the fulfilment of the other objective. 

But unfortunately, it is very unlikely that unanimity among economists will lead 
to the abandonment of the attempt to impose labour standards on developing 
countries. Nor are the arguments in the book likely to convince the social activists. 
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Many of the countries which are pushing for labour standards have themselves 
not ratified most of the important International Labour Organization (ILO) con- 
ventions. But the powerful do not have to be consistent. Also the need or desire 
for trade liberalization leads to a weakening, over time, of the opposition to the 
imposition of such standards. For instance, Professor Bhagwati has written ex- 
tensively against imposing labour and environmental standards. But now 
recognizing that without acceptance of such standards no progress can be made 
on trade liberalization, he seems to be willing to accept them as the lesser evil. 
Issues such as labour standards or even trade liberalization have to be seen within 
a system of power relations also, and this is a very weak point of trade policy 
analysts and neoclassical economists in general. Unfortunately, the radicals while 
perhaps right in recognizing the importance of power relations have not really 
provided any.option to the current situation. 

The developing world is weak and seems to have few options. The social activists 
who might otherwise have been able to help the developing countries are in this 
case arrayed against them. Even where the developed countries have not been 
able to get their position formally endorsed, the dispute settlement panels and ap- 
pellate boards have tended over time to swing decisions the way of the developed 
countries. For instance, this has been the case with environmental rules in the de- 
veloped countries. Over time, the rulings of the dispute settlement panels and ap- 
pellate boards on permissible measures have progressively gone far beyond what 
had been agreed to under the WTO agreement; they have almost sabotaged the 
agreement. Also when all else fails, the developed countries are able to use bilateral 
pressures to get their way. Prospects for the developing countries to be able to 
stave off a new round are therefore bleak, something the analysts in the book do 
not seem to recognize. 

The book, written by insiders, provides a very good clue to official thinking 
and given the constellation of forces in the international economic arena, this 
thinking is likely to prevail. The outcome at the Doha meeting showed not merely 
that social activists were very much like paper tigers when it came to the crunch. 
They were not able to prevent agreement on an agenda, in fact they seemed to 
have little influence on the agenda. It is therefore very important for trade policy 
analysts in developing countries to know this thinking in trade policy circles in 
the developed countries and important international agencies. This book therefore 
is both very timely and important. 
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Financing for Development 


ANDRES Franco, ed., Financing for Development in Latin America and the 
Caribbean (Tokyo: UN University Press, 2001). Pp. xv+206. Price not 
indicated. ; 


The present volume is an outcome of a seminar held in Colombia in 2000. The 
seminar proceedings have been well edited, highlighting the importance and per- 
spective of financing for development in Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC). 
The volume attempts to provide comprehensive answer to the questions, what is 
the role and what are the sensitivities and perspectives of LAC with regard to 
financing for development? While doing so, the contributors take into account 
the needs to prevent external crisis in the future, to reduce the vulnerability of the 
region to external shocks, and to reform the international financial system. For 
more than two decades, a number of multilateral, regional and bilateral institutions/ 
agencies have been engaged in the task of improving and redesigning international 
financial architecture. Mobilization of resources for development has remained 
at the centre stage of the debates and discussions at various fora; the most recent 
of such attempts took place in March 2002 at Monterrey (Mexico) as a follow-up 
of the Colombian conference. 

The decade of 1990 witnessed unprecedented financial crises beginning with 
the Mexican peso crisis of 1994-95; the Asian crisis of 1997—98 and the Brazilian 
Real crisis of 1998—99. Even the new millennium did not have a promising start 
when Ecuador in 2000 and Argentina in 2001-02 encountered serious crises. In- 
novative ideas and organizational mechanisms have also emerged to cope with 
the recurring crisis. For example, the setting up of regional funds as complements 
to International Monetary Fund (IMF) funding has been forcefully advocated in 
one of the articles in this volume. Regional funds are conceived in the framework 
of regional development banks complementing rather than competing with the 
World Bank. They are considered as tools of effective crisis management on the 
lines of the IMF which protect member countries from contagion and help to 
bring about a change in the behaviour of financial operations. 

The volume has eight well-documented papers, apart from a brief introductory 
chapter and a chapter on the summary of the authors’ round-table report. Tracing 
the Agenda of the Rio Group, Guillermo Fernandez de Soto highlights the most 
recent statements of the Rio Group during 1998-2000. Of particular significance 
is the Rio Group and the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) min- 
isterial meeting in September 1999 and their agreement on some important issues 
such as review of banking system, support of G-7 to stabilize the international 
monetary system, transparency and credibility of Bretton Woods institutions, 
linkage between financial and trade issues and social agenda. This and subsequent 
ministerial and other high-level official meetings in Mexico, Colombia, USA (New 
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York) have also intensely deliberated on ways and means to prevent external 
crisis, to reform the international financial system, to encourage private sector 
participation to prevent crisis, to develop regional, sub-regional financial institu- 
tions, to seek long-term resources and technical assistance for economic and social 
development and to push ahead social security networks. 

Rojas’ brief but succinct paper delineates the financing for development initiative 
(1997) and how public and private sectors have sustained efforts in that direction 
over 1998-2000. In fact, his paper supplements the substance of Soto’s paper, fo- 
cusing again on such identified areas as mobilization of domestic resources, in- 
cluding FDI, expanding trade, increasing international financial cooperation 
(ODA), tackling debt and redesigning international financial architecture. While 
some efforts have been underway, Rojas cautions us that challenges posed by 
globalization need not be ignored in evolving the future strategy of the agenda of 
development. 

Gert Rosenthal’s paper outlines the role of the United Nations (UN) in financing 
for development. According to him, financing is in effect one of the major obstacles 
to development at the dawn of the new millennium, given its crucial role and in- 
fluence on stability, growth and equity. While the UN per se may not meet the 
huge requirement of financing from its resources, it can create a conducive environ- 
ment among member countries in the mobilization of resources. Continuous de- 
clining volume of ODA, capital flight, volatility of capital movements and debt 
problem are some of the major issues which, according to Rosenthal, should merit 
attention. 

The next two papers by Arvind Lukauskas and Enrique Garcia are very compre- 
hensive and analytical, and also provide a wealth of data and useful information 
on capital inflows and the role of regional development financial institutions in 
Latin America, respectively. The main findings of these papers are that external 
capital has been a continuing theme in the development process of Latin American 
and Caribbean countries and the region’s recourse to external financing during 
the 1990s was an outcome of closing the large gap between domestic savings and 
investment. Also there is a need to promote further capital inflows and create a 
congenial environment especially for FDI. Garcia’s paper highlights market 
imperfections and information asymmetries involved in inefficient allocation of 
scarce resources. Hence, he emphasizes a very important role for regional devel- 
opment institutions as catalysts for attracting resources, their intermediary role in 
reducing the cost of resources, restoring macroeconomic balances and increased 
competitiveness. 

There is a continuing debate over the ways to reform the international financial 
architecture and create stable frameworks for financial and exchange markets, 
particularly during the 1990s. The joint paper of Manuel R Agosin and Jose Antonio 
Ocampo addresses some of the crucial issues such as volatility of capital flows 
and resultant currency crisis, and elaborate preventive measures to avoid recurrence 
of crises. The authors also analyse the multilateral aspects of the management of 
the external crises, focusing on the critical role of the IMF and its various financing 
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facilities. Of particular importance is the authors’ emphasis on evolving an orderly 
moratorium on payments. 

The problem of high external indebtedness with its unintended effects on human 
resource development is the subject matter of Fidel Jaramillo and Osmel Manzano’s 
paper. On the basis of empirical analysis, the authors’ main finding is that despite 
somewhat positive results of debt reduction programmes, the gap in human devel- 
opment has not narrowed down among countries, possibly on account of specific 
characteristic features of developing countries. 

Robert Grosse’s paper presents a historical view of FDI and its financing sources 
in Latin America. The author has also focused on Latin American firms’ FDI and 
its rapidly growing size in the continent. Besides diversification benefits for these 
firms, they have the opportunity to integrate into the global network and can re- 
main competitive at the global level. 

Federico Kaune’s paper highlights the recent developments in bond financing 
in emerging markets and the consequent structure of emerging debt markets (EDM) 
along with sovereign risk in EDM. High risk premiums have ruled the roost in 
emerging markets mainly because of uncertain macroeconomic performance and 
unpredictable policy regimes of these countries. There is a continuous need for 
high domestic savings ratio, regional integration arrangements and support from 
multilateral institutions. 

However, the volume has not explored some of the ideas in connection with 
tackling the financing problem at large. First, in the developing world, LAC has 
been infamous for capital flight in the past three decades on account of persistent 
macroeconomic imbalances, high and hyper-inflation, rampant corruption and 
rent-seeking behaviour of elites in these societies. But once these economies started 
moving on the recovery path, it is plausible to argue that a reasonably high pro- 
portion of flight capital tended to get repatriated. The only lacuna is the facilitation 
part of repatriation which needs focused attention. 

Second, there have been recently some thought provoking discussions on inno- 
vative ways to issuing “new global money”, that is, global greenbacks as suggested 
by Joseph Stiglitz to finance the developing countries’ development programmes 
and even global public goods like environment projects and health programmes. 
Third, what has been lacking is the commitment on the part of the developed 
world to provide assistance to the development programmes of developing coun- 
tries; possibly a part of their military spending could be utilized on health, education 
and poverty eradication programmes in the latter countries. Fourth, there has been 
a great deal of sensitivity with regard to financing for development in LAC. The 
debt crisis of the 1980s in LAC has had profound implications on the process of 
its development and the region is yet to recover fully from the severity of this 
crisis. Admittedly, external factors (shocks) were as much, if not more, responsible 
as the internal ones. 

Although the contributors of the volume have provided new insights into sig- 
nificant aspects of international financial system in the regional context, many of 
them do not offer the direction of the reforms in the new millennium. Nor for that 
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matter does the UN’s role in that perspective go beyond providing a congenial 
environment for private and public capital flows to these countries. 

Despite these shortcomings, the volume is quite readable and would be very 
useful for scholars, policy planners and financial experts. 
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Humanitarian and Refugee Law 


LAKSHMI JAMBOLKAR, ed., ISIL Yearbook of International Humanitarian and 
Refugee Law, New Delhi: Indian Society of International Law, 2001. 
Pp. xvi+352. Price Rs. 700.00 (India); US $50 (Developing Countries); US 
$80 (US and other countries). 


The Indian Society of International Law (ISIL), the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) and the Office of United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) have jointly launched the ISIL Yearbook of International 
Humanitarian and Refugee Law. The Yearbook is aimed at voicing the point of 
view of developing countries, more specifically the South and South-East Asian 
countries, on areas of law and to report the latest developments in the region. 

The core legal framework of International Humanitarian Law (IHL), the purpose 
of which is to limit and prevent human suffering in times of armed conflict, com- 
prises the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 and their two Additional Protocols 
of 1977. These legal instruments are analysed from different perspectives in the 
articles and short notes dealing with different dimensions of IHL and covering 
different victims of armed conflict such as children, cultural property and the 
environment. 

The opening article of the Yearbook explores [HL with reference to the Inter- 
national Criminal Court (ICC), wherein the author endorses the view that the ICC 
is “crippled at birth” (p. 11). “I am afraid the various in-built limitations will only 
lead to selective justice where the whims of big powers will determine what par- 
ticular cases should be investigated” (p. 8). The author’s observation that the idea 
of a permanent ICC was revived in 1992 “under US persuasion” (p. 7) becomes 
interesting in the light of the recent announcement by the Bush administration to 
“unsign” the Rome Statute, that is, to withdraw from the treaty that was signed by 
the Clinton administration. 

The article on the humanitarian principles concerning special protection of 
children during international armed conflict brings out all the provisions for special 
protection of children, both civilian and combatants, under the Geneva Conventions 
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Regime. The author concludes that the “...fault is not in the law but in its 
observance... what is needed is not more law at present but its acceptance and ob- 
servance in practice”. (p. 35) The article contains various recommendations such 
as an enhanced role of the ICRC and non-governmental organizations, more guide- 
lines for the protection of children, and research, information dissemination and 
education (p. 35). 

Although there is no legal obligation to create national bodies specifically man- 
dated to deal with matters relating to THL, the ICRC has actively encouraged this 
trend and many states bave set up such special bodies. The article on national 
bodies to promote humanitarian law describes the structure, constitution, compos- 
ition, mandate, activities and working of such bodies. The author views the trend 
of setting up of national bodies as a “positive development” (p. 46). A comment 
on the way in which India, in the absence of a national body, promotes humani- 
tarian law at the national level would have added value to the article. 

Protection of cultural property during an armed conflict is ensured through sep- 
arate legal instruments such as the Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the event of Armed Conflict, 1954 and its 1999 Second Protocol. The 
provisions of these legal instruments are discussed in detail in the article on cultural 
property. The short note on cultural property law, entitled Recent Developments, 
focuses on the provisions of the 1999 Protocol to the Hague Convention. Though 
informative and sound in itself, it is repetitive, considering that the long article 
algo includes the main features of the 1999 Protocol. 

The all-important issue of the impact of armed conflict on the environment de- 
serves a much more rigorous analysis than the article included in the Yearbook 
provides. The survey on international environmental law is not very useful, espe- 
cially since it seems to be at the cost of a detailed analysis and assessment of the 
environment-related provisions of laws of armed conflict. Further, it is confusing 
to see the Statute of the ICC listed under the heading of “International Law of En- 
vironmental Protection”. The interesting part of the article is the attempt to draw 
out the relationship between the two legal regimes. The author points out that both 
humanitarian law and environmental law attempt to limit the destructive nature 
of war and exploitation of the environment respectively, while both accept the in- 
evitability of these events (p. 89). 

A note of Kosovo as a case study of the environmental protection component 
of armed conflict outlines the findings of the Balkan Task Force (BTF) which was 
constituted to investigate the environmental damage caused by NATO air bombard- 
ments in the region. The examination of the provision of various IHL instruments 
impacting environmental protection ends with the conclusion that “... the current 
regime is insufficient to protect the environment during armed conflict” (p. 250). 
The author hints at the need for drafting a convention to clarify and develop existing 
laws on environmental protection during armed conflicts. 

Humanitarian law applicable to non-international armed conflicts is compre- 
hensively analysed in a comment that covers the definitional limitations, scope 
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and problems of the implemeatation of Common Article 3 of the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions. The author points out that the distinction between international and 
non-international armed conflicts is slowly vanishing, though states are not so 
willing to allow the abolition of such dichotomy (p. 218). 

The first article on refugee law emphasizes the relevances of viewing the refugee 
problem in the context of human rights. It elaborates various basic human rights 
of refugees such as the right to protection against refoulement, right to seek asylum, 
right to equality and non-discrimination, right to life and personal security, right 
to return and right to remain. The article on Refugees in India is a detailed des- 
cription of the refugee scene in India. Starting with the definition of refugees, it 
goes on to describe the ground realities relating to refugees as well as India’s 
international commitments and the legal framework for dealing with refugees in 
India. The author does not view the lack of any special law to govern refugees as 
a setback and believes that, “the spirit and contents of the UN and International 
Conventions on the subject have been, by and large, honoured through executive 
as well as judicial intervention” (p. 142). 

The article dealing with the gender element in refugee law contains a critical 
analysis, based on which the author calls for a radical change in the “...cutdated 
Refugee Convention” (p. 165). The author points out that though gender consider- 
ations have percolated down to every sphere of human rights, this has not happened 
in the field of refugee law. He contends that “refugee law needs to be reconceived 
in totality” (p. 167) and that “developing guidelines and gender-sensitive pro- 
grammes while keeping change within refugee law at bay, will only provide a 
face-lift to the regime, without treating the illness that manifests within” (p. 182). 
In other words international refugee law needs a major overhaul to be made more 
gender-sensitive. 

The problem of internally displaced persons (IDPs) is not directly addressed 
by any international instrument. An article on IDPs asserts that since the number 
of IDPs far outweighs the number of refugees, the problem merits attention. 
Starting with a distinction between refugees and IDPs, the author analyses various 
problems of definition and the constraint of sovereignty. He stresses on the need 
for inter-agency cooperation as a prerequisite for forging an effective institutional 
framework for the protection of the internally displaced (p. 206). 

India is not a signatory to either of these instruments; neither does it have a 
separate law to govern refugees at the national level. Yet, India has to deal with 
the problem in the face of a large inflow. It is thus interesting to note how India 
has handled its refugee problem in the absence of formal legal obligations. 

The note on India’s perception on refugee law is short to the point of being 
sketchy and does not say much. The note on the need for national refugee law 
looks into the reasons for India’s not signing the Refugee Convention and its 
Protocol. The author points out that the Ministry of External Affairs considers the 
Convention and its Protocol as “a partial regime for refugee protection drafted in 
a Euro-centric context” (p. 259). He believes that, “A national legislation on 
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refugees, combining the humanitarian needs of the refugees with the security 
interests of the state, should be enacted” (p. 262). The note on refugees in the inter- 
national and national framework examines the salient provisions of the Refugee 
Convention and its 1967 Protocol, before looking at the regional developments and 
the development of refugee law in India. The author is in favour of India declaring 
a policy or enacting legislation guaranteering basic human rights to refugees. 

In sum, the underlying sentiments of the articles vary between “there is enough 
law for refugee protection and armed conflict—the real issue is that of implemen- 
tation of the legal regimes”, “the existing law requires amendment to be effective”, 
and “new law needs to be enacted”. 

The Official Documents section of the Yearbook is useful in that it provides 
ready access to legal documents otherwise difficult to procure. Both the UNHCR ` 
Discussion Paper on Burden Sharing and the Statement on Revitalizing the Refugee 
Protection Regime are informative. The Model National Law on Refugees has 
been printed without any mention of the source and some background needs to be 
provided about the time and authorship of this model law. 

Some of the articles and notes in the selection would certainly gain from a 
more rigorous analysis of the legal issues involved. Further, overlapping should 
have been avoided to make the volume more streamlined. A sharper focus on the 
specific problems and perspectives of the South Asian region would enhance the 
Yearbook even further. Whatever the merits or shortcomings of individual articles 
and notes, it must be said that the topics chosen in both theme areas are well spread 
out, covering many of the most relevant and contentious issues. The Yearbook 
fills a long-felt gap and it is hoped that it will not meet the fate of an earlier en- 
deavour titled Bulletin on International Humanitarian Law and Refugee Law which 
was discontinued after the first issue. 


Research Scholar : Arcuna NEGI 
Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, 

International Law and Economics 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Cultural History of Bosnia 


I Van Lovrenovic, Bosnia—A Cultural History (New York: New York University 
Press, 2001). Pp. 254. Price $32.50 (cloth). 


A chapter in this little volume on Bosnia carries the title “Temporary Disappearance 
of Bosnia”. The chapter deals with the independent republic of Croatia (1941-45) 
which included Bosnia “without even being consulted”. In a sense, this fact sums 
up the problem of the Balkan states. The game of appearance and disappearance 
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has been a feature of the Balkan federation of Yugoslavia which technically still 
exists but is much smaller than what it was from 1945 to 1992. From six federating 
states it now has two: Serbia and Montenegro. Even Serbia is now divided with 
Kosovo moving away from it. In 1947 a part of Kosovo was given away to Albania. 
The story of the Balkans has been one of violence, unification and division and 
almost endless and decisionless wars. (In 1945 Kosovo was back again with Serbia 
as a part of the Yugoslavian Federation.) In short, the history of the Balkans is 
quite confusing. No wonder the term ‘Balkanization’ acquired such a currency to 
describe decimation, partition and (endless) ethnic violence in a multi-ethnic state. 

The book under review examines the history of Bosnia-Herzegovina, now a 
sovereign state, once a south-western part of the Yugoslavian Federation on its 
Adriatic coast. It is also an ambitious book. It examines Bosnia’s history from 
paleolithic times to well into the twentieth century. It is written in a racy style. To 
pack such a long history in under 250 pages is quite an achievement. 

More importantly this is cultural history. When Ivo Andric was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1961, the only Bosnian to have won the award, 
Bosnia and Bosnian literature (perhaps, more accurately, literature from Bosnia 
or literature of authors of Bosnian origin) made its presence felt. Although Andric 
belonged to another milieu, that of Belgrade, his writing became “a kind of bench- 
mark for Bosnian prose and literature”. Incidentally it is not clear what the author 
means by Bosnian prose. My memory tells me that Andric wrote in Serbo-Croat. 
In that case his would be prose about Bosnia and not Bosnian prose. For a reader 
interested in literary history Lovrenovic’s account is a shade confusing. The linguis- 
tic mapping of Bosnia does not really take place in his account. 

The book is rich with accounts of all art forms. The account of painting in Bosnia 
as also of Bosnian Islamic architecture is fascinating. A small country it might well 
be, but Bosnia is big and rich when it comes to multi-ethnic and multi-religious 
cultural heritage. For an Indian reader Lovrenovic's account would be particularly 
fascinating. 

The best chapters, however, are the last two where he discusses the question of 
cultural identity. This concern is the “narrow interpretation of cultural tradition 
and the civilization”. What happens to this interpretation or alternately what pro- 
blems it poses when “the only criterion (of culture and civilization) is the univer- 
sal”? This small account of the cultural history of Bosnia is written with this 
tension between the narrow and the expansive or the local and the civilization in 
mind. The long history that the book traces is held together by the author’s concern 
about the emergence of a multi-ethnic and multi-religious culture. The book, in 
short, has a “totalising” point of view although it is not a totalization of the narrow 
but rather of the wide, of the large. A very good introduction of Bosnia, indeed. 


Centre for East Asian Studies G.P. DESHPANDE 
School of International Studies 
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India’s Nuclear Security 


Raju G.C. Thomas and Amit Gupta, eds, India’s Nuclear Security (New Delhi: 
Vistaar Publications, 2000). Pp. 323. Rs. 680 (cloth). 


Following India’s nuclear tests during May 1998, quite a number of books and 
articles were written focusing on India’s nuclear policy and its implications at 
regional and international levels. Having being written a little later, the book 
under review has taken into account much of global reactions to India’s nuclear 
tests as well as its draft nuclear doctrine released during August 1999. But given 
the fact that South Asia has witnessed a whole series of critical events during the 
last two years since the publication of this book, many of its conclusions apparently 
need to be revisited. 

The book has the advantage of putting together the views of a dozen well- 
known and seasoned Indian security experts who have been either working with 
or once worked in US think tanks. Except for Valluri, who wonders if funds spent 
on weapons could not be transferred to promote school education or why India 
could not build a credible nuclear deterrent after giving up options for nuclear 
tests under the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT), most other contributors, 
seem to accept India’s nuclear weapons at least as a necessary evil. Also, the rest 
of the group appears more coherent and more moderate and does not include 
extremes of either the well-known hawks or the well-known doves. As a result, 
the book does come out with a few concrete suggestions for arms control in South 
Asia which is seen as the only possible way to ensure stability in this region 
which, the editors assume, has been shattered by India’s nuclear tests. 

Amongst the major questions that the editors set for the group of contributors 
to deal with include why India decided to resume nuclear tests after a gap of 
twenty-four years; what could be the political and economic implications of India’s 
nuclear tests; what kind of force structures will emerge from India’s nuclear doc- 
trine and technical competence; and what kind of arms control measures would 
minimize the regional strategic instability which was presumably caused by India’s 
nuclear tests. Given the fact that each of the contributors has his/her own 
understanding of the situation, no coherent, conclusive answers should ideally be 
expected of them. Nevertheless, except for their language that sometimes betrays 
the bias of some of the authors, much of their answers do reflect a good under- 
standing of the Indian mindset and of India’s compulsions. 

One myth that seems to run throughout the narration is the apprehension that 
India’s decision (to exercise its nuclear option) would result in complicating its 
security concerns, leading to further regional instability. Although it is too early 
to conclude, the experience of the last four years leads one to think that the assump- 
tions were mere misperceptions, if not an outright myth. The editors seem to be 
either unconvinced or unaware of the fact that even at the time of India’s nuclear 
tests, a large number of experts in the subcontinent were of the opinion that the 
decisions by New Delhi and Islamabad to finally weaponize their nuclear options 
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would open new avenues for arms control and confidence building and help sta- 
bilize their bilateral and regional strategic equations. And, except far the military 
coup in Pakistan and events following the terrorist attack on the United States on 
11 September 2001, trends in Indo-Pakistani relations in the post-nuclear period 
had begun to chart a new course of cooperation, seeking to build, for the first time, 
nuclear risk reduction measures (NRRMs) and other confidence building measures 
(CBMs). 

Many contributors in the book also seem to believe that nuclear deterrence was 
not the best choice for India and arguments like, say, a three-way arms race between 
China-India-Pakistan would be costly or that economic costs of going nuclear 
have not been measured by most Indians or that India’s tests threaten further 
nuclear proliferation in West Asia, Central Asia and East Asia, etc. do not seem to 
stand the scrutiny of time. This is also not to say that exactly the opposite has 
happened either. It will be equally naïve to conclude that India’s nuclear tests 
have done wonders for India’s security or economic prosperity during these last 
four years. Some contributors do highlight this moderation in South Asian nuclear 
policies by citing how India’s traditionally strong centrist and accommodative 
tendencies would ensure a more modest and non-provocative nuclear deterrence. 
Similarly, one chapter seeks to dispel the myth of the Islamic bomb and shows 
how Pakistan’s nuclear bomb remains India-centric in nature and how a prosperous 
and stable Pakistan is more likely to search for friendship and peace with India. 

Chapters on India’s delivery systems and their linkage with space programmes, 
on the economic costs of India’s nuclear deterrence and its impact on Indo-US re- 

_lations and those exploring new arms control measures, are premised on India 
being a state with nuclear weapons. But, at the same time, most of these chapters 
emphasize on the negative rather than the positive side of India’s nuclear deterrence 
although suggestions have been made to improve the situation. Only the two 
chapters on arms control agenda project a ‘win-win’ situation and list out some of 
the positive initiatives that have followed India’s nuclear tests to show how these 
can be developed to a larger and more substantive arms control agenda. It is in 
this context that the book makes a contribution. 

By putting together the views of so many well-known scholars on issues of 
common concern with regard to India’s nuclear deterrence, the book enriches the 
academic debates that have followed India’s nuclear tests. Besides, it presents a 
very readable compilation for which the due credit must go to its editors. On the 
whole, it makes a very useful reading for scholars interested in this subject. 


Associate Professor (Disarmament Studies Division) SWARAN SINGH 
Centre for International Politics, 
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International Communication 


Daya Kishan Thussu, International Communication: Continuity and Change 
(London: Edward Arnold Publishers, 2000). Pp. ix+342. Price £15.99 
(Paperback). 


Daya Kishan Thussu’s book International Communication: Continuity and 
Change, by placing international communication in a broad framework and a 
wider context, comes handy at a time when the global knowledge society is 
witnessing a transition from the information revolution to a communications revo- 
lution wherein international communication, with all its channels, has emerged 
as a powerful force in defining and impacting the nature of our society. Three ab- 
sorbing features stand out in the book. First, it postulates that international com- 
munication is making a paradigmatic shift from government-to-government to 
business-to-business to people-to-people interactions at the global level. Second, 
it considers economic and political dimensions of international communication 
and their relationship with technological and cultural processes as critical in 
understanding communication comprehensively. Third, its focus on a number of 
case studies done to delineate various facets of communication adds to the content. 
In fact, every chapter of the book is interspersed with ať least two or three case 
studies on the development of communication from both the North and the South. 

To place the current development of communication in its broad perspective, 
the author provides a broad brush of the historical development of communication 
beginning from the ancient period where some of the crude communication 
methods were developed and used by the rulers to the present where most sophis- 
ticated communication technologies are developed, innovated and promoted every 
day. One seminal theme that runs through the first chapter is how various commu- 
nications were used by states of all types, particularly the capitalist states, to pro- 
mote their political and financial gains. Discussion on the way communications 
were used by the two superpowers during the Cold War era and on the differences 
betweea the North and South over the nature of control and dissemination of 
information through various channels of communication is central to this chapter. 

Thussu then takes us on an intellectual joumey through some of the most influ- 
ential theories in the social sciences that emanated in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and how communication theorists have applied them to understand the 
nature of international communication. He classifies these theories into two: pol- 
itical economy perspective and cultural studies perspective. Under the former he 
highlights theories of modemization, dependency, structural imperialism of Johan 
Galtung, Antonio Gramsci’s views on hegemony, critical theory and Jurgen 
Habermas’ discourse on public sphere. As part of the cultural studies perspective, 
be looks at various theories of information society and discourses on globalization. 
He suggests that both these are quintessential to understand the dynamics of inter- 
national communication. The usefulness of Thussu’s analysis is his careful 
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summary of these theories and their critiques before providing his own interpret- 
ation. For instance, while analysing the cultural studies perspective he argues that it 
fails to take into account the class-based analysis though it claims to give voice to 
issues such as race, ethnicity, and gender. 

While examining the nature of global communication infrastructure, he observes 
that transnational corporations (TNCs) have successfully orchestrated in forcing 
states to deregulate, privatize and commercialize communication thus leading to 
a paradigmatic shift from a state-controlled communication system to market- 
controlled communication, a process which occurred in the 1980s and 1990s at a 
rapid pace. He substantiates his proposition of internationalization of both 
software-content and hardware-technologies of communication quite adequately. 
The central point of his argument is that this process has only led to the North ac- 
cruing much of the benefits from the creation of global communication infrastruc- 
ture, particularly the US, while the South remained on the fringes. 

Thereafter a detailed analysis, coupled with adequate statistics on the global 
growth of the communication industry in all its forms such as electronic (TV, 
radio, internet) and print (daily newspapers, weekly magazines) is done. The main 
theme highlighted is the process of convergence of some major communication 
industries such as Time Inc. merging with Warner Communication, Disney buying 
American Broadcasting Corporation, and America On Line’s merger with Time 
Warner, and the logical outcome of this convergence being the domination of the 
communication industry by a few conglomerates. The author’s concern about media 
becoming the mouthpiece of global corporations and their supporters, largely 
due to their increasing control of the channels of international communication, 
is fair. 

Some of the implications of this market-driven global communication that the 
author highlights deserve special attention. One major implication is that in the 
absence of a credible alternative media system, the Western media continues its 
dominant position in exporting cultural products of both content and technologies 
and thereby influencing world opinion on several issues. Unlike some who see 
global communication, in the wake of its domination by the West, leading to the 
homogenization of culture and decimation of local cultures and languages, Thussu 
argues that the growth and development of local communication both in electronic 
and print media, in their interactions with the Western media, have made the 
whole process more complex. The result of this process is a new phenomenon of 
cultural hybridity where the North meets the South. He, however, concedes that 
this process is still dominated by the North and the South is still dependent on the 
North. 

Technological advancement in media industries has catapulted a steady growth 
of regional and national media which in turn led to a process of convergence be- 
tween Western and non-Western media. A process that strengthened the sentiments 
of nationalism in some countries while in others it empowered the right wing 
groups. Television, as a medium, played a significant role in disseminating both 
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global and national cultures straight to the bedrooms. Diaspora from the South to 
the North, besides others, is suggested as one of the factors that enabled the national 
media going global. It is argued that the growth of these regional media has led 
neither to the emergence of counter-hegemonic media nor decentred the Western 
media. They are in a way taken after the Western model in their motive without 
any clear overarching agenda to change the world. In other words, the Western 
media does not have any credible competition and thereby it would continue its 
domination in the foreseeable future. 

The new communication technologies like digitalization of information and 
satellite communication have heralded a new global civilization. The Internet is 
one of them that expedited the process in the 1990s. The newer technologies such 
as mobile phones further contributed to this process. Though the Internet is hailed 
as a force that can promote democracy around the world, it has not, in practice at 
least so far, done so. The speed at which information flows as a result of the Inter- 
net seems to have led to infotainment-information for entertainment rather for 
information-knowledge-sake, argues Thussu. Moreover, the global reach of the 
Internet is limited despite enormous hype from the media. As Thussu shows, only 
3 per cent of the world’s population is part of the Internet community. 

Western domination in disseminating information and setting the communica- 
tion agenda is one of the continuities in the history of communication. He suggests 
that in the post-Cold War era, the West seems to have changed its Cold War era's 
strategy of coercion to the strategy of using various channels of communication 
to promote its free market ideology with all its mythical powers. One of the 
changes, particularly in the developing countries, is that the states assumed the 
role of providing and controlling information. He foresees colossal social unrest 
in the wake of corporate domination of the global portals and the exclusion of the 
world’s majority from the benefits of electronic economy. Therefore, he calls for 
harnessing international communication to promote people-centred capitalism 
rather than profit-centred capitalism which leads to corporate colonization of the 
planet. 

However, there are two minor problems with the book. The author discusses 
the history of communication up to the fifteenth century in one and a half pages 
(pp. 11 and 12). More or less the same treatment is meted out to the last section of 
the last chapter (259-61). Given the importance of these two aspects in the growth 
and the nature of communication, they deserve a more detailed treatment. Of these 
two, the case of continuities and changes should have been given more emphasis 
to give more credence to the subtitle of the book. Second, there seems to be an 
imbalance between facts and analysis because the book contains more of the 
former and less of the latter though the former is indispensable for the latter and 
the latter is quite balanced. For instance, the fourth and fifth chapters manifest 
this imbalance. 

These two minor problems do not, in any way, undercut the depth in the analysis 
of the book. This book is worthy addition to the scholarly works like Mapping 
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World Communication, and Networking the World, 1794-2000 by Armand 
Mattelart and Global Communication in Transition by Hamid Mowlana and serves 
as a textbook to students of communication and media. Students of international 
relations can also benefit from this book. 
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Political Security: 
Toward a Broader Conceptualization* 


Takashi Inoguchi 








World politics is best characterized by insecurity and chaos. Where there is no 
significant domination, the result is an “anarchical society”, to use one of Hedley 
Bull's terms,' in which people are often forced to cope with insecurity. The pursuit 
for security in world politics has presented itself in various forms, which is ac- 
counted time and again in history. The problem here is that the word security, too 
often, is not precisely defined and therefore can be interpreted in a variety of 
ways. This article offers a broader but more precise conceptualization of the term 
political security and a typology thereof so that various political security policies 
and their transformations are better understood. The main argument here is that, 
because of the prevalent distinction between internal and external security in the 
definition of political security and the attitude that external environments need to 
be changed to increase political security, with the internal status quo taken for 
granted, our discussion on political security tends to suffer from the insufficient 
attention to internal mechanisms for shaping and restructuring political security 
policy. Hence we ought to broaden our conception of political security.” This per- 
spective has gained increasing credence since the events of 11 September 2001 
which underlined how governance in one country, however remote and small, 
can affect governance in the rest of the world so dramatically. One could attribute 
this insufficient attention to internal mechanisms to the following two major 





The author is Professor of Political Science. Institute of Oriental Culture. University of Tokyo, 
Japan. 


*This paper was presented at the International Studies Association meeting, Hong Kong, 25-28 
July 2001. . 


"Hedley Bull, The Anarchnal Society: A Study of Order in World Polincs (New York: Columba 
University Press, 1977). 

2 Thus focus ıs indeed pervasive in many works in comparative politics. As for the literature on 
developing countries, sec, for example, a senes of books published by the Social Science Research 
Council Commuttee on Comparative Politics. For literature on the industrial countries, see, for 
example, Robert A. Dahl, ed, Political Oppositions in Western Democracies (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1966); and Richard Rose, ed , Electoral Behavior (New York: Free Press, 1974) 
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reasons. One is the usual academic separation between comparative politics and 
international relations. In comparative politics, the development of the internal 
state apparatus against the potential and actual “anti-system” oppositions, the co- 
option and incorporation of citizens into, and consolidation of the support bases 
for, the political system tends to be focused.’ In international relations, how 
to cope with external threats—especially nuclear threats—has led to politico- 
economic interdependence among nations which has resulted in a great deal of 
research.* The second relates to the somewhat natural psychological inclination 
to assume that it is “they” not “we” who cause security problems and that security 
threats are bound to come from outside. This tendency is often further reinforced 
by the following two facts: that the ruling elites normally do not want to see the 
internal values and institutions fundamentally questioned; and that a local or global 
hegemonial power does not want to see the values and practices born of the 
hegemonial structure fundamentally undermined. 


Two Dimensions of Political Security Policy 


Before I go on to discuss two dimensions of political security policy, I need to 
define political security. Political security can be defined as the reasonable freedom 
of action that enables one to pursue and achieve the objectives that national actors 
deem essential to defend even in the potential and/or actual presence of primarily 
external threats to national actors in world politics.” Three components in the 
definition need to be elaborated. 


> The focus on external threats was pervasive especially dumng the Cold War period in most of 
the literature on international relations. See, for example, George Kennan, American Diplomacy 
1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). As for the integration and interdependence 
literature, see, for example, Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S Nye, Jr., “International Interdependence 
and Integration,” in Pred L Greenstein and Nelson Palsby, eds, Handbook of Political Science, Vol 
8, International Relations, Ch. 5 (Reading, Mass.: Addison Wesley, 1975). 

* Recent attempts to put more emphasis on internal mechanisms as the explanatory variables of 
foreign policy include Katzenstein in his attempt to explain differences in foreign economic policy 
of advanced industrialized countries and Rothenstein in his work on the foreign and development 
polictes options the developing countries have in the international system Peter J. Katzenstein, 
“International Relations and Domestic Structure: Foreign Economic Policies of Advanced Industrial 
States,” International Organization, vol. 30, no. 1 (witer), 1976, pp. 1-45; Peter J. Karzenstein, 
ed., “Between Power and Plenty: Foreign Economic Policies of Advanced Industrial States,” Special 
Issue, International Organizanon, vol. 31, no. 4, August 1977; Robert L. Rothestein, The Weak in 
the World of the Strong: The Developing Countries in the International System (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977). Studies on political security abound. See, for example, the following: 
Robert Jervis, “Cooperation under the Security Ddemma,” World Politics, vol. XXX, no 2, (January 
1978), pp. 167-214; and George Quester, Offense and Defense in the International System (New 
York. Wiley, 1977) 

3 This definition 1s a modification of the definition used in Aimo Pajunen, “Finland’s Secunty 
Policy,” ın The Finnish Political Science Association, ed., Essays on Finnish Foreign Policy 
(Varmala, Helsinki; Vammalan Kirjapaino Oy, 1969), pp. 7-30. Economic security 1s not specifically 
considered here although it can be subsumed in cur conception of political security. As for economic 
security, see, for example, Wolfgang Hager, Exrope’s Economic Security: Non-energy Issues in the 
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Presence of National Objectives 


If there are no national objectives or goals that national actors wish to achieve or 

“values that they wish to defend, then political security loses its meaning. The ob- 
jectives, goals or values can be defined in many ways, depending upon the internal 
and external conditions national actors find themselves in. The modifier national 
is included ın order to show that we conceive of political actors. The inclusion, 
however, does not prevent us from considering individual, subnational and trans- 
national objectives, some of which are often hard to distinguish from national 
objectives.® 


Potential and/or Actual Presence of Primarily External Threat 


If there is no logical possibility of national actors being threatened, then it 1s not 
necessary to consider national security. In the absence of complete world domin- 
ation by one power it is not hard to see why most of the national actors claim that 
there are potential threats in the world or in a region to justify their secunty policy 
in terms of major security threats to them. Threat perception and its justification 
are thus entirely dependent on each national actor. In other words, threat perception 
and its justification are mostly subjective, even to the extent of reflecting the 
complete fantasy of an insane dictator or the expression of the collective perse- 
cution complex of a small nation historically victimized by the greed of bigger 
powers. The modifier “primanly external” is used in order to show that our chief 
concern here is national actors coping with perceived threats emanating from 
outside national boundaries. The usage of this modifier does not, however, preclude 
the possibility of threat emanating from within for two reasons: (a) because a 
threat is perceived and justified by national actors who often fail to distinguish 
between internal and external threats; and (b) because threat from within may. 
invite/cause threat from without and vice versa. 


Pursuit and Achievement of Freedom of Action 


When there are a number of national actors operating within a broad framework 
of dependence, interdependence and independence vis-a-vis each other, it is natural 
to see that the degree of freedom of action differs from one actor to another and 
that the degree to which they are successful in augmenting freedom of action also 
differs from one actor to another. Freedom of action means the political capability 
to take action and effectuate the desired outcomes by the action.’ 


International Politcal Economy (Panis: The Atantic Institute of International Affairs, 1976), and . 
Joseph S Nye, Jr. “Collecuve Economic Secunty,” International Affairs, vol. 50. no. 4, October 
1974, pp 584-98 

* See, for example, Robert O Keohane and Joseph S. Nye. Jr., eds, Transnational Relations and 
World Polines (Cambndge, Mass: Harvard Univeasity Press, 1972) 

7 As for the behavioural conceptualization of power, 1¢ , control over resources, over men over 
outcomes, see Jeffrey Hart, “Three Approaches to the Measurement of Power in International 
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In my discussion, I would emphasize only two of the dimensions of political 
security policy, even foregoing some of the important dimensions which are 
normally dealt with.* The first is the focus of attention. Political security policy is 
either outward-looking or inward-looking: It is outward-looking when the primary 
focus of attention and primary objects of security policy are external. In other 

words, one tries to change other external actors and/or cope with environments 
` assuming that no large-scale transformation in internal values and institutions is 
necessary, or desirable, or possible. In contrast to this perspective, the inward- ` 
looking security perspective tries to bring about and/or cope with changes in in- 
ternal values and institutions rather than effectuate, and/or cope with, changes in 
international environments in order to augment national security. The distinction 
is, needless to say, a matter of degree. However, by making this distinction we 
like to broaden the too often narrow political security conceptualization. This dis- 
tinction should not be taken as external security versus internal security orientation. 
Rather my basic thrust is to emphasize that internal and external security are 
closely interrelated and that it is unwise to sharply posit internal security orientation 
vis-a-vis the external one. Indeed, it is the policy target-—_by the changes in which 
one tries to enhance national security—that makes an important difference. 

The second dimension is the level of activity. Political security policy can be 
active or passive. This distinction should not be confused as extrovert versus 
introvert orientation. ‘Extrovert’ implies that it is both outward-looking and active 
whereas ‘introvert’ implies that it is both inward-looking and passive. The active 
versus passive dimension concerns only the level of activity, neither the focus of 
attention nor the target of policy. One can be outward-looking’ and passive, or 
alternatively inward-looking and active simultaneously. 

On the basis of the above conceptualization, two main points may now be 
recapitulated. I have maintained that internal and external security are not easy to 
distinguish empirically and thus any framework for conceptualizing security should 
not sharply distinguish between them. Internal self-restructuring 1s one mode of 
augmenting political security and should be incorporated into the wider framework 
of security studies. 


Internal versus External Security 


The quasi-monopoly on coercive apparatus by the ruling elite provides a strong 
argument against the oft-made sharp distinction between internal and external 


Relations,” Infernanonal Organization, vol. 39, no. 2 (spring), 1976, pp 289-305. As for the 
structuralist conception of power, see, for example, Nicos Poulantzs, Political Power and Social 
Classes (London. New Left Books, 1973). A broader overview of power can be seen in Tom R. 
Burns and Walter Buckley, eds, Power and Control: Social Structures and Their Transformation 
(Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications. 1976) 

t See, for example, KJ Holsti, International Polines. A Framework for Analysis (Englewood_ 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1967), and Edward L. Morse, A Comparative Approach to the Study of 
Foreign Policy: Notes on Theo: izing, Research Monograph, No. 36 (Center for International Studies, 
Princeton University, 1971) 
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security. In most societies a vast amount of money is spent for. military purposes, 
with the time-honoured justification of external threats. The point, however, is 
that in many heavily-armed societies, the problem of internal security looms 
large—sometimes even larger than external security—in the minds of the con- 
trolling elements of society. However, their successes or failures are dependent 
not simply upon the repressive capacity of the state but also upon the state’s 
ability to satisfy the various demands of the people in terms of wealth, liberty, 
affection, health and respect (Lasswell). In some countries the controlling elements 
of society are fearful whereas in others they rely more upon their political per- ` 
formance in terms of realization of human values. To the ruling elite, security 
often means their own security, both political and personal. This distinction be- 
tween internal and external security gets blurred especially when the ruling elite 
is not quite representative of the people. In this kind of situation the distinction 
does not make much sense. Even in the relatively “healthy” situation in which 
there exists less reliance on the state’s repressive capacity, internal and external 
security are neither logically nor empirically separable. 


Internal Self-Restructuring 


The frequently made distinction between internal and external security tends to 
reinforce the heavy attention paid to external security when one deals with political 
security in world politics. As will be seen in my subsequent discussion on the 
classification of security policy, the manipulation/manoeuvring syndromes are 
paid attention to most often and the conquest/hegemony syndromes come second 
in terms of preference (see Figure 1). The others are considered only occasionally. 
However, if we broaden our perspective slightly to include the possibility of aug- 
menting or sacrificing some (or all) of the internally preserved values and insti- 
tutions, then we can have a broader conceptualization of political security. That 
is, the possibility of internal restructuring. If we conceive of security on the basis 
of the assumption of no societal transformation, that leads to a distortion of the 
reality. For not only war and diplomacy (primarily external) but also revolution 
and politics (primanly internal) alter the security position of a state. World politics 
is, literally, transnational politics. I will tum now to the explication of eight security 
syndromes. 


Eight Types of Political Security Policy 


I propose the following taxonomy of political security policy along the two 
dimensions J have clarified in the preceding section (see Figure 1). 


Conques/Hegemony 


When one is outward-looking and active, we can find the syndromes of conquest/ 
hegemony. When this perspective takes a strong form, it becomes the conquest 
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Figure 1 
Right Types of Political Security Policy 
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Note: “1” stands for a strong form and “2” for a weak form. 


syndrome whereas in a weak form it assumes the hegemony syndrome. National 
actors with either one of these syndromes attempt to extend internal values outside 
national boundaries whether it is by direct rule or by indirect rule. 

One can find many historical and contemporary examples of the conquest 
syndrome. The Ch’ing conquest of the Jungar Mongol empire in the mid-cighteenth 
century is one example. The Ch’ ien-lung emperor, annoyed with the most important 
enemy of the Chinese empire, the Mongols, who continually threatened the states 
under Chinese suzerainty and China itself, took advantage of the internal strife in 
the Jungar empire and exterminated the last nomadic empire in the 1760s. The 
emperor imposed his rule over the area, though through the “loose reign” policy.° 
The Israeli occupation of Sinai, the West Bank and the Golan Heights after the 
1967 war is another example. The fact that the state of Israel feels extremely in- 
secure about its own survival in the face of persistent Arab hostility makes the 
argument convincing enough to many Israelis that Israel is safe only when there 
are enough territories to absorb the shock of Arab strikes for effective counter- 
offensive.!° 


? The best account of the Jungar empire is found in I Ya. Zlatkin, /storiia Zungarskogo Khanstva 
(A History of the Jungar Khanate) (Moscow, 1964); and Saguchi Toru, 18-19 seiki higasht 
Torukisutan shaka shi kenkyu (A Study of the Social History of Eastern Turkistan during 18th and 
19th Century), (Tokyo, 1963) Also see Takashi Inoguchi, Wars as International Learning. Chinese 
British and Japanese in East Ana, Ph.D Dissertation, (MIT, 1974), Ch. 8 

10 Ror Israeli security policy and its underlying logic, see, for example, David Vital, The Survival 
of Small States. Studies in Small Power/Great Power Conflict (London: Oxford University Press, 
1971); Nadav Safran, From War to War. The Arab-Israeli Confrontation, 1948-1967: A Study of 
the Conflict from the Perspective of Coercion in the Context of Inter-Arab and Big Power Relations 
(New York: Pegasus, 1967); Michael Brecher, Decisions in Israel's Foreign Policy (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1974), William B. Quandt, Decade of Decisions American Policy toward the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1967-1976 (Berkeley, California University of California Press, 1977), Nadav 
Safran, /srael: The Embattled Ally (Cambridge, Mass ' Harvard University Press, 1978). 
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The British empire controlling the seven seas throughout most of the nineteenth 
century is an example of hegemony. It was based on the principle of “informal 
rule if possible; formal rule if necessary”.'' Palmerston, a prime minister in mid- 
Victorian England, took pride in the least-vulnerable security position Bntain 
enjoyed then. With such a belief Britain resorted to occasional naval bombardment, 
or “dressing”, to force the “less civilized” to conform to the wishes of Britain."? 

American he gemony during the period 1945-71 is another example, even though 
it is sometimes called the shortest-lived empire in human history. Pax Americana 
also preferred indirect control to direct rule or direct manipulation." Thus the ut- 
most effort was made to promote and maintain capitalist governments in the non- 
Communist world during this period, with the back-up of its then overwhelming 
nuclear and naval power and communications and intelligence networks. One 
such effort ended with a forced withdrawal in the face of a determined enemy, 
camouflaged by the self-deceptive slogan of “peace of honor”. In cases of un- 
challenged hegemony, the hegemon finds it comparatively easy to maintain it. 
But once it is challenged, the hegemon requires the support of its allies to maintain 
the hegemonial network. This results in loosening the grip the hegemon has over 
its allies, with the eventual disappearance of hegemony." 


1 John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson, “The Imperialism of Free Trade,” Economic History 
Review, 2nd Series, voL VI, no. 1, 1953, pp. 1-15. For the debate on the unpenalism of free trade, 
see also the following: Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, Africa and the Victorians: The Official 
Mind of Imperialism (Loudon: Macmillan, 1966); Oliver MacDonagh, “The Anti-imperialism of 
Free Trade,” Economic History Review, 2nd Series, vol. xiv, no. 3, 1962, pp. 489-501: D.C.M. 
Platt, “The Imperialism of Pree Trade: Some Reservations,” Economic History Review, 2nd Series, 
vol XXI, 1968, pp. 296-306 B. Semmel, The Rise of Free Trade Imperialism: Classical Political 
Economy, the Economics of Free Trade and Imperialism, 1750-1850 (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970), Michael Barratt Brown, After Imperialism, revised edition, 
(New York: Humanities Press, 1970); W.R. Louis, ed., Imperialism: The Robinson-Gallagher 
Controversy (New York: Watts, 1975); C.C. Eldridge, Victonan Imperialism (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1978). 

1 Inoguchi, War as Internanonal Learning, chs 11-16. 

4 Franz Schurman, The Logic of World Power: An Inquiry into the Origins, Currents, and 
Contradictions of World Politics (New York: Pantheon Books, 1974); Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of 
American Foreign Policy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969); Robert A. Packenbam, Liberal America 
and the Third World: Political Development Ideas in Foreign Ald and Social Science (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1973); Michael T Klare, War without End: American Planning for the 
Next Vietnams (New York: Knopf, 1972). 

H On Vietnam, see, for example David Haberstam, The Best and the Brightest (Greenwich, Conn: 
Fawcett, 1973); Frances Fitz Gerald, Fire in the Lake: The Vietnamese and the Arrencans in Vietnam 
(Boston. Little, Brown, 1972); Gareth Porter, A Peace Denied: The United States, Vetnant, and the 
Peace Agreement (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1975) On Angola. sec, for example, 
John A. Marcum, “Lessons of Angola.” Foreign Affairs, val. 54, no. 3, April 1976, pp. 407-25. 

'S A vivid account of the Nixon years is provided by Tad Szulc, The fusion of Peace’ Foreign 
Policy in the Nixon Years (New York: The Viking Press, 1978). Also see Coral Bell, The Diplomacy 
of Détenta: The Kissinger Era (New York: St. Martun’s Press, 1977). As for the process of imperial 
decline. sea, for example, C.M Cipolla, ed., The Economic Decline of Expires (London: Methuen, 
1970). 
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Revolution/Finlandization 


When one is inward-looking and active, we find the syndromes of revolution/ 
Finlandization. When this perspective takes a strong form, it becomes the revolution 
syndrome whereas in a weak form it is called the Finlandization syndrome. National 
actors with either of these syndromes question their internal values and institutions 
and attempt to alter, wholly or partially, internal arrangements to develop a better 
security position. 

Revolution can be considered as one type of security policy. It is sometimes 
believed that only when polity undergoes an internal metamorphosis can it revive 
its secure position among nations. The policy is directly targeted at the internal 
values and systems, both of which are now openly questioned. When external 
security policy does not secure its objectives, the internal values and objectives 
which express themselves in external security policy must also be questioned. In 
order to bring about the changes in external security policy, the whole fabric of 
the polity, society and economy is transformed. In other words, revolution is 
called for. It is not hard to find historical and contemporary examples to illustrate 
internal transformation of the polity in relation to the considered inadequacy of 
external security policy, if not solely because of it. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 is one such example. The revolution called for 
peace, for an end to serving the interests of the Entente against the Axis, which 
required the overthrow of the government with its dominance by landlord- 
bourgeois coalition.'® 

The Turkish revolution of 1923, headed by Ataturk, is another example. The 
Ottoman policy of defending its imperial territory and protectorates against Balkan 
nationalist movements supported by Russia became increasingly untenable in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries and the empire was dealt severe blows in one 
war after another. The wastage of resources for the purpose went against Turkeys 
own interest, if not the interest of the ruling elite. Ataturk called for relinquishing 
the Ottoman legacy of imperial adventurism, for confining Turkish efforts to An- 
atolia and for the peace and development of the country. Indeed, as Ataturk himself 
stated: “What particularly interests foreign policy and upon which it is founded is 
the internal organization of the state. Thus it is necessary that foreign policy should 
agree with the internal organization.”"” 

The Portuguese revolution that started in 1974 provides yet another example. 
The Armed Forces Movement (MFA) led the revolution to bring about two 
fundamental changes in Portugal and its African colonies: a socialist revolution 
in metropolitan Portugal and the decolonization of Portuguese Africa. The MFA 
relinquished its role as “the tools of a stagnating, imperialist strategy” to restore 


M The best account is given by Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, ın Thomas D.M., Alexander Solzhenitsyn: 
A Century in his Life (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998) 

Edward Welsband, Turkish Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 Small State Diplomacy and Great 
Power Relations (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1973). 
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“the dignity of the military as the defenders of the freedom of their citizenry”.!* It 
was a symbolic revolution in which both the accumulated inner contradictions in 
the corporatist order created and defended by Salazar Caetano and the repression 
against nationalist movements combined and reinforced each other, only to create 
a new order which ultimately negated both of them.” 

People’s war, considered as one form of revolution, is a security policy. To put 
an end to the dominance by the old ruling class which vacillated between Sihan- 
ouk’s neutralism and Lor Nol’s reliance on the United States, without fundamental 
self-restructuring to cope with the historical threats both from Vietnam and 
Thailand, the People’s Liberation Front of Kampuchea waged a people’s war 
against the forces which defended the old order by relying on diplomatic manipu- 
lation and manoeuvring,” and transformed the society to effectively overcome 
threats from the neighbours. Whether the new forces now in power would be able 
to do so is of course another question. What is important to note here is that the 
new ruling elite seem to believe that it is the only way for the survival of the 
Khmers, who have been exploited and oppressed by the two powerful neighbours 
for centuries, although the way in which the whole society is being restructured 
seems to have been shaped by the suspicion and mistrust held by the new ruling 
elite during the decades of hardship of underground existence.” 

Finlandization is a term which 1s used with a pejorative connotation. In my dis- 
cussion, however, the term has been used to denote the security policy of a state 
which attempts to maintain and/or augment its security by the partial restructuring 
of its internal and external policies for the sake of securing its survival. 

Finland is clearly such an example.” Recognizing Russian security interests 
has been considered by the Finns as essential for their survival as a country. Rather 
than seeking to avoid great power conflict through non-committal neutrality as 


t Rona M. Fields, The Portuguese Revolution and the Armed Forces Movement (New York: 
Praeger, 1976); William Minter, Portuguese Africa and the West (London: Penguin, 1972), Michael 
Harsgor, Portugal in Revolution, The Washington Papers, Vol. I, (Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, 1976); Phil Mailer, Portugal: The Impossible Revolution (New York: Free Life, 1977). 

1 Tad Szulc, “Lisbon and Washington Behind Rortugal’s Revolution.” Foreign Policy, no. | 
(winter), 1975-1976, pp. 3-62. As for the general development of Portuguese society and politics, 
see Howard J. Wiarda, Corporatism and Development: The Portuguese Experience (Amherst: The 
Univernty of Massachusetts Press, 1977). 

D Michael Leifer, Cambodia: The Search for Security (London: Pall Mall Press, 1967); Milton 
Osborne, Politics and Power in Cambodia (Camberwell, Australia. Longman, 1973); Michael Leifer, 
“The International Dimensions of the Cambodian Conflict,” Intemational Affairs, vol 51, no. 4, 
October 1975, pp 531-43 

N George Hildebrand and Gareth Porter, Cambodia: Starvation and Revolution (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1976); Milton Osborne, “Kampuchea and Vietnam: Enmity or Alliance,” 
Pacyfic Community, vol. 9, no. 3, April 1978; Karl D. Jackson, “Cambodia 1977: Gone to Pot,” 
Asian Survey, vol 18, no. 1, January 1978, pp. 76-90, Francois Ponchaud, Cambodge Annee Zero 
(Pans: Julliard, 1977); Anthony Paul, Murder in a Gentle Land (New York: Reader's Digest Press, 
1977). 

2 George Mande, The Finnish Dilemma: Neutrality tn the Shadow of Power (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1976). 
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Finland pursued in the pre-1945 days, in the post-Second World War period it 
pursued neutrality through commitment, i.e., without jeopardizing Soviet security 
interests ın Finland. After recognizing Soviet security interests, Finland attempted 
to minimize the chances that would compel the Soviet Union to resort to force 
vis-a-vis Finland by seeking to create internal and external conditions which made 
the Soviet Union less secure. For the purpose of maintaining political security, 
the state-controlled radio and TV network refrained from making unfavourable 
comments on the Soviet Union and its neighbours in Eastern Europe.”' The internal 
political equilibrium had to be meticulously preserved not to allow the dominance 
of either anti-Soviet political forces or Communist forces in Finland.™ 

Nepal provides another example, though of a somewhat different kind. The 
Gurkha kingdom of Nepal had a conflict of interests with British-India since the 
British ascendancy in India. One of the British expansions was directed to North 
India, towards which Nepal was also trying to expand. In 1814—15, there was a 
war between the British and the Gurkhas which resulted in the defeat of the latter. 
After that the Gurkhas developed cordial relationships with the British in India, 
who guaranteed the survival of Nepal as a state. Four factors were responsible for 
this development. The first was that British India’s hegemony coincided with 
China’s loss of interest in Himalayan politics after the 1791-92 campaign and 
subsequent internal and external troubles throughout the nineteenth century. The 
loss of China’s presence in Himalayan politics made it difficult for the Gurkhas to 
use their special relationship with China as a leverage against British India. The 
second was that the Gurkhas had proved themselves as a tough adversary who 
could pose a serious threat to the British presence in India twice, i.e., in 1814-15 
and in 1875. The third was that the Gurkhas provided the British with soldiers 
who fought in the defence of British imperial interests. The fourth was the Gurkhas’ 
self-conscious efforts not to encourage or express anti-British sentiments 
internally.* 


Manipulation/Manoeuvring 


When one is outward-looking and passive we can find the syndromes of manipu- 
lation/manoeuvring. When this perspective takes a strong form, it assumes the 


4 Ibid., p. 49. 

* Contrasting ADE ie of Finnish foreign policy can be seen in Maude, The Finnish 
Dilemma and John P. Bloyantes, Suk Globe Hegemony, Finnish-Sonet Relations, 1944-1974: A 
Case Study on the Theory of the Soft Sphere of Influence (Kent, Ohio: Kent State University Press, 
1975) See also Max Jacobson, The Diplomacy of the Winter War. An Account of the Rusto-Finnish 
War, 1939-1940 (Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 1961). 

D The evolution of Nepali foreign policy is described in, for example, Leo Rose, Nepal. Struggle 
for Survival (Berkeley, CA : University of California Press, 1971); Suzuki Chusel, Chiberto o 
meguru Chu-In Kanketsht (History of Sino-Indian relations with respect to Tibet. From the mid- 
cightesoth century to the mid-nineteenth century), (Tokyo, 1962); K C. Chaudhri, Ango-Nepalt 
Relations till the Gurkha War (Calcutta, 1960). See also Inoguchi, War as International Learning, 
ch. 12 
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manipulation syndrome, whereas in a weak form it becomes the manoeuvring 
syndrome. National actors with either of these syndromes attempt to cope with 
environments without questioning internal values and institutions. 

Manipulation is perhaps one of the most frequently used types of security policy. 
Manipulation as security policy is important for two reasons: one is that most 
national actors consider their security policy with internal values and institutions 
as given or something not to be altered; the other is the fundamental difficulty in 
changing the attitude of other actors in accordance with one’s wishes. Hence 
national actors resort to manipulation and manoeuvring. Balance of power is a 
phrase traditionally used to describe the essence of diplomacy, which often resorts 
to manipulation and manoeuvring. Though outward-looking in its focus of at- 
tention, its activity level is passive. Manipulation is a stronger form than manoeuvr- 
ing in that the former assumes that the action is taken toward other actors whereas 
the latter takes other’s actions as givens. In the conventional discussion of foreign 
policy and even defence and security policies, one often tends to narrowly focus 
on this type of policy. 

Vietnam is an example of the policy of manipulation. It perennially confronted 
two big powers, China and the former Soviet Union. The Viemamese perceived 
both the powers as having an inclination to interfere in Vietnam’s internal affairs. 
As a result, they used manipulation in a very complex manner. Dynamic power- 
balancing may be a better term for the Vietnamese policy. Vietnam, though 
basically self-reliant, could not offend the two big powers due to their war-time 
help and other reasons, even though both China and the Soviet Union were at 
odds with each other. After the war, Vietnam needed economic assistance for re- 
construction and development. During the famine of 1977, for example, Viemam 
kept balancing them to increase its bargaining leverage and to sustain its inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. Nevertheless, the Vietnamese did not hesitate in using 
the Russians to cope better with the historic enemy, the Chinese, and vice versa, 
and made use of capitalist countries to counterbalance the pressure emanating 
from the two big neighbours.* 

The US policy in the post-1969 period is another example. Having lost its 
overwhelming hegemony, Nixon-Kissinger diplomacy attempted to rebuild its 


* See, tor example, Donald S Zagoria, Vetnam Triangle. Moscow (Peking, Hanoi, New York 
Pegasus, 1967); and Takashi Inoguchi and Motoo Furuta, 18 seki matsu Betonamu no Seizan undo 
no rekishitek: hyoka: Betonamu no rekishtka Van Tan shi no sailansaku ni kanrenshite (Various 
Interpretations of the Tay-Son Movement in late Eighteenth Century Vietnam—With Special 
reference to Recent Works by Van Tan), Research Monograph C-6, (Sophia University Insutute of 
International Relations, 1976) A sumular phenomenon can be found in North Korea's foreign policy. 
See Wayne S Kiyosaki, North Korea's Foreign Relations: The Politics of Accommodation, 1945- 
1976 (New York: Praeger, 1976). See also Takashi Inoguchi, Kokwsalkanket no suryo bunseki, 
Peking, Pyonyang, Moscow, 196/-nen-1966-nen (The quantitative Analysis of International 
Relations, Peking, Pyonyang and Moscow, 1961-1966), (Tokyo: G o Publisher, 1970); and 
Takashi Inoguchi, “Measuring Fnendship and Hostility among Communist Powers’ Some 
Unobtrusive Measures of Esoteric Communications,” Social Science Research, vol 1, no. 1, April 
1972, pp 79-105. 
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position on the basis of what they called “multipolar reality”. Manipulation policy 
was preferred to hegemonial policy. Its most spectacular manifestation was the 
US rapprochement with China in 1971. In the East Asian balance of power, the 
US saw less possibility of the area being dominated by one hegemonial power, 
with China and Japan restraining each other and with the Soviet Union competing 
with China. In the field of nuclear balance, the US was once contemplating to 
deploy the military and check the Soviet Union on its eastern borders and more 
importantly in the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT).”” 

Manoeuvring is a type of security policy often used by actors with less resources 
for survival and security, especially when the internal status quo is not questioned. 
Thailand provides such an example. Two drastic changes in its environment gave 
rise to its manoeuvring policy or the policy of “bending with the wind”. One was 
the Japanese advance into the Indo-China peninsula in 1941. By joining the Japan- 
ese camp, Thailand obtained a large territory of two westem provinces of Cambodia 
in retum. However, as soon as it became clear that Japan was losing, Thailand 
altered its position. The other related to the American retreat from the Indo-China 
peninsula in 1975. When it became obvious that Hanoi was the quasi-hegemonial 
power in the Indo-China peninsula, Thailand ensured withdrawal of the American 
military forces from its soil so as not to provoke Hanoi.” 

Another example ıs the apartheid regime of South Africa. Despite its apartheid 
policy, the creation of unviable bantustans and exclusiveness in the power struc- 
ture, South Africa defended the Orwellian Garrison state by manoeuvring 
big power influences. Despite all the accusations and opposition against South 
Africa’s Afrikaaner regime, it survived because of its manoeuvring, its clever 
non-commitment ın Rhodesia and the covert but major help of international 
financial capital.” 


Seclusion/Submission 


When one is inward-looking and passive, we can find the syndromes of seclusion/ 
submission. When this perspective takes a strong form, it becomes the seclusion 
syndrome whereas in a weak form it is called the submission syndrome. National 
actors with either of these syndromes attempt to confine the internal values and 
institutions within national boundaries and seek to minimize the extent to which 
they are undermined. Here political security is more internal than external. 


7 Roger Glenn Brown, “Chinese Politics and American Policy: A New Look at the Triangle,” 
Foreign Policy, no. 23 (summer), 1976, pp. 3-23. 

A See, for example, Sarasin Viraphol, Directions in That Foreign Policy, Occasional Paper No. 
40 (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1976). 

RW Johnson, How Long Will South Africa Survive? (London: Macmillan, 1977); Martin 
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South Africa’s Foreign Policy, 1945-1970 (London. Oxford Univerarty Press, 1973); John de St. 
Jorre, A House Divided: South Africa’s Uncertain Future (Washington, DC.: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1977). 
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Seclusion is a type of security which is inward-looking but does not question 
the internal values and institutions. It is also passive and tries to dissociate itself 
from others. Even at the time of “interdependence” examples of seclusion are not 
lacking. 

Albania is one such example. Reduced to dependence for long by great powers, 
including Ottoman Turkey, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Germany, Yugoslavia, the 
Soviet Union and most recently China, Albania literally stands alone, with its 
foreign contacts and transactions kept at a minimum. Although deeply disappointed 
by the attitude of all the three Communist powers who extended “helping hands” 
to Albania to suit their own interests, the Albanians felt that associations with 
other countries would only jeopardize the nation’s survival and sovereignty. The 
less-developed economy and tight control by the Communists enabled Albania to 
adhere to this type of security policy. Yugoslavia’s territorial “ambition”, the Soviet 
Union's “hegemonism” and China’s “betrayal” of the cause of anti-American 
imperialism convinced the insecure yet determined ruling elites of Albania of the 
wisdom of seclusion or “honorable” isolation.” 

A more appropriate example of seclusion policy is Japan during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Japanese commercial activity then flourished at home 
and abroad, extending as far as to the East and South China Sea. The sixteenth 
century coincided with the entry of the Portuguese and Spaniards into Japan, who 
introduced Christianity and the use of guns among other things. The religious- 
cum-political activities of the Portuguese and Spanish Catholics sought to convert 
a number of regional military warriors, called daimyo, into Christianity. These 
- converts in turn were suspected of opening the way to the Christianization-cum- 
colonization of Japan. Regulations of external transactions were gradually stepped 
up in the early seventeenth century and by the mid-seventeenth century, all types 
of external trade, travel and migration were forbidden. However, there were two 
exceptions. One was the controlled trade with the Chinese and the Dutch at a 
small port on the southern edge of Japan. The other was the relationship with 
Korea. Korea sent missions to Edo (presently Tokyo) with the purpose of establish- 
ing fnendship. But in reality these missions were sent to collect intelligence about 
the possibility of another Japanese invasion (after that of the 1590s). It also received 
the tributary missions from the lord of Tsushima, the survival of which depended 
largely on trade with Korea. The seclusion of Japan was almost complete and in 
the following 200 years it had virtually no foreign relations.*! 

Submission is not normally considered as a type of security policy, although in 
the absence of any other viable alternative it is often adopted. The submission 
policy 1s inward-looking and passive but faces partial or total restructuring of its 
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internal values and institutions by conquerors.” However, since submission is 
never complete, there are possibilities of striking a bargain as to the terms of sub- 
mission. Once this process is over and the terms of dependence” are settled then 
the possibility of the weak power exerting pressure on the strong opens. 

Hungary provides an obvious example. In 1956 the Soviet Union intervened in 
Hungary to prevent the latter from deserting the Warsaw Pact. The rapid develop- 
ment towards a Western style of freedom in politics, i.e., the abandonment of the 
Leninist socialist path, led the Soviets to intervene. Janos Kadar who replaced 
Imre Nagy succeeded in his attempts to give the Hungarians freedom without 
deviating from the doctrinal discipline and foreign policy course that the Soviet 
Union set for Hungary to emulate. Soviet power was deeply felt since the events 
of 1956 and the Hungarians were convinced that there was no viable alternative 
to staying in the Soviet sphere of influence. In other words, as long as the Soviet 
Union existed, there was no other viable security policy for Hungary. Thus Hungary 
put emphasis on internal liberalization and economic reforms without trying to 
adopt a more conspicuous and independent foreign policy. In other words, “in 
order to be able to do more at home”, it was “inclined to hold back in foreign 
policy, and to give way to pressure from Moscow”.™ In this way the Hungarians 
regained much of what they lost despite their submission in 1956. 

Korea of the Yı dynasty is another example. Yi Korea was founded in the late 
fourteenth century and maintained friendly relations with Ming China which was 
taken over in 1644 by the Ch’ ing which came from Manchuria. Before 1644, due 
to the Confucian loyalty to the Ming, Korea refused to succumb to the demands 
of the Manchus who were fighting against the Ming economic blockade against 
them. The Koreans, left with no viable alternative after a series of defeats of the 
Ming forces at the hands of the Manchus before and after 1644, created their 
policy of “serving the larger”. Deciding not to exhibit their cultural pride openly, 
the Koreans showed their loyalty to the Ch’ing. Awed by the Manchus’ military 
power, the Koreans sent almost annually their tributary missions to Peking, which 
cost more than what they received in return from Peking. Furthermore, the Koreans, 
who were resentful of the Manchus and acquired many guns for an eventual show- 
down were forced to use these guns against the Russians alongside the Manchus 
in the late-seventeenth century. However, the internal policy was left to the Koreans 
themselves.” 
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Major Problems and Change fn Political Security Policy 


Ihave so far delineated the eight types of security policy with some historical and 
contemporary illustrations. The next task is to identify major problems in them. 
In other words, one needs to identify the major difficulties national actors have to 
encounter with regard to their particular security policy which may force them to 
change it (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2 
Types and Problems of Political Security Policy 
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Conquest 


The major problem with conquest is the cost which actors have to pay to suppress/ 
crush a resistance/liberation movement in a conquered area. Crushing a resistance/ 
liberation movement often proves more difficult than conquering. Thus, to reduce 
costs, a conquest policy may give way to a hegemonial policy. The “loose reign” 
policy which Chinese dynasties employed to cope with “barbarians” adjacent to 
China proper is an example. Knowing very well the enormous costs that 
accompanied tight control over “barbarians”, who were not in awe of the Chinese 
emperor or civilization, led the Chinese to develop the “loose reign” policy which 
allowed the “barbarians” to retain their quasi-autonomy in exchange for their 
acceptance of a formal suzerain status of the Chinese emperor.” 


Materials on the Mid-Ch’ing-Russian Relations), Seikyu gakuso, vol. 15, February 1934, pp. 1~26 
and vol. 16, March 1934, pp. 47-60; Chong Hae-jong, Han-Jung kwangyesa yonggu (A study in 
Korean-Chinese Relations), (Seoul, 1970). See also Inoguchi, War as International Learning, chs 
6-7, 

“ John King Fairbank, ed, The Chinese World Order: Traditional China's Foreign Relations 
(Cambndge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1968) and Takashi Inoguchi, “Dentoteli Hgashı 
Ajia sekai chitsujo shiron—18 seiku matsu no Chugoku no Betonamu Kanshoo o chunshinto shite” 
(A Reconsideration of the Historical East Asian World Order: With Special Reference to the Chinese 
Intervention in Vietnam in the Late Eighteenth Century), Kokusatho gaiko zasshi (Joumal of inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy), vol. 73, no. 5, February 1975, pp. 36-83 The origins of the loose 
foreign policy is fully described in Ying-shih Yu, Trade and Expansion in Han China: A Study in 
the Structure of Sino-Barbanan Economic Relations (Berkeley CA. University of California Press, 
1967). The economic aspects of the Chinese empires are ably presented in Mark Elvin, The Pattern 
of the Chinese Past (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1973) See also the distinction between 
suzerainty and sovereignty in Bull, The Anarchical Society. 
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It is often the case that a conquest invites not only a resistance/liberation move- 
ment but also an intervention by third parties which are closely or loosely allied 
with the resistance/liberation movement within. This factor makes it more difficult 
to sustain the conquest for a long period. When the cost of sustaining the conquest 
is considered high, then the possibility of an open revolt arises. The Turkish 
revolution of 1923, which we have mentioned earlier, can be cited in this context 
as well. The revival of de Gaulle in 1958 to decolonize Algeria is another example. 
Though it did not exactly take the form of a revolution, the constitution was 
altered and the armed rebellion of some military men against the new Fifth Republic 
took place.” 


Hegemony 


The major problem with hegemony is the cost of keeping allies acquiescent to the 
hegemony. At a time when the hegemonial power is on the decline but still wants 
to retain its overwhelming position, it has to increasingly rely on inducements for 
maintaining the loyalty of the allies. However, the cost of inducements may prove 
prohibitive when the power is in relative decline. In such a situation the challenge 
posed by the acquiescing becomes credible. Alternatively, the hegemonial power 
can reduce its commitments so as to minimize its problems. The American position 
after the Vietnam war manifests both aspects. It was a combination of a partial 
retreat and a continuation of commitment backed by financial support and manipu- 
lative diplomacy.” 


Revolution 


The major problem in this case is the possibility of counter-revolution. It is normal 
that a revolution sacrifices the interests of the old ruling elite. Thus the likelihood 
of a counter-revolution exists unless there is ruthless suppression and at the same 
time a systematic and vigorous effort towards (re-)education and co-optation. A 
revolution tends to invite foreign intervention, especially when the overthrown 
government has close relations and shared interests with outside forces. Adapting 
the security policy to the requirements of revolution is not without its pitfalls just 
like other security policies. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 was succeeded by a civil war and foreign inter- 
ventions. Similarly, the Cuban revolution invited an abortive invasion by counter- 
revolutionaries abetted by the US and embargoes also led by the US. Looking 
from another angle, when a revolution is brought about with foreign assistance, 


* Stanley Hoffman, Decline or Renewal? France since the 19303 (New York. The Viking Press, 
1974), 

H As for the post-Vietnam American foreign policy, see special articles “The Third Century,” 
Foreign Policy, starting with no. 20 (February) 1975, Anthony Lake, ed., The Vietnam Legacy: The 
War, the American Society, and the Future of American Foreign Policy (New York University Press, 
1976) 
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then outside interference in internal affairs may become very serious, as in the 
case of many East European countries vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 


Finlandization 


The major problem with Finlandization is persuasion. The government’s ability 
to persuade a large section of the people is the crux of Finlandization policy. It all 
depends upon whether the people can accept some of the unpleasant aspects 
associated with it and give more weight to its positive aspects. However, there is 
always a possibility that some may demand the return of lost territories or others 
may openly accuse a Finlandizing power. Further, industrialization and urban- 
ization may break the political equilibrium which has sustained the Finlandization 
security policy. There is also the possibility of some “deviating” elements in 
society, which may result in a stringent Finlandization and thus a less successful 
security policy.” 


Manipulation 


The major requirement of manipulation is skill. In world politics, with multiple 
actors playing interdependently, diplomatic skill makes a difference as to its out- 
comes. For instance, the departure of Bismarck, after Willhelm H's accession to 
power, heralded the Prussian Weltpolitik which was an expression more of single- 
minded ambition rather than of careful manipulation.” The active involvement 
of the US in the West Asia peace settlement embodied in Kissinger’s shuttle diplo- 
macy was replaced by the Egypt-Israeli direct talks, with the US playing a less 
important role.*' Manipulative diplomacy needs its architect like an orchestra 
needs its conductor. Since the essence of manipulation is to bring about small 
changes in the environment in one’s favour without great costs, even the most 
skilful manipulation probably cannot overcome the hegemonial determination of 


a great power. 
Manoeuvring 


The major aim of manoeuvring is to make gains without costs and without altering 
much, except one’s own position. Thus the major problem with manoeuvring is 
credibility. In its extreme form, it sometimes manifests its lack of consistency 
and hence lacks credibility. Japan’s position on the Arab-Israeli conflict during 
the oil crisis of 1973-74 illustrates the point. Japan which produced almost no oil 
and was dependent on West Asia for 80 per cent of its oil consumption, suddenly 
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changed from “neutrality” to a pro-Arab position although this manoeuvring made 
almost no difference to the amount of oil allocated to Japan. 


Seclusion 


The increasing awareness of people 1s a major problem with the policy of seclusion. 
The control over inhabitants by the state which practices the policy has to be very 
tight in today’s world. For instance when the blacks in South Africa became aware 
that the countries in their neighbourhood had gained independence, the policy of 
the Orwellian Garrison state, where the blacks did not enjoy basic human rights 
and which denied contacts with the outside world, was challenged.” 

East Germany presented a different case of the policy of seclusion. East Germany 
put stringent restrictions on its citizens to prevent them from being exposed to 
Western ideas. It tolerated those who were not favourable to the government, 
communism and the Soviet Union. But it closed its doors to the West to prevent 
large-scale immigration. Despite the restrictions, there was a massive exodus of 
people from the country to a large number of vacant positions in the job sector 
elsewhere. This enabled many ambitious persons to climb the social ladder quickly. 
Such social mobility helped reinforce their loyalty to the state that was character- 
ized by great insecurity, both internal and external. It would seem that the tight 
security policy of the state vis-à-vis the West would in any case have undergone a 
gradual change when the ruling elite was convinced about its secure position.” In 
view of the substantial improvement in East Germany’s per capita national income 
(almost exceeding that of Britain at one point of time) and the near perfect social 
welfare system, it was only a matter of time before the thaw between East Germany 
and the West would have taken place. 


Submission 


The mayor problem of submission is humiliation. Since the submission policy 
tries to alter the balance of dependence after submission, it is important to ensure 
that the feeling of humiliation among the people does not come in the way of bar- 
gaining the balance of dependence. If a security policy option is for rebellion and 
liberation, this problem does not arise. To illustrate the case, let us take the example 


A Domestic aspects of Japanese foreign policy at the tume of the oil crisis are dealt with in 
Kenneth I. Juster, “Foreign Policy-Making dunng the Oil Crisis,” The Japan Interpreter, vol. X, 
no. 3 (winter), 1978, pp 293-312. Also see Akio Watanabe “Foreign Policy Making, Japanese 
Style,” International Affairs, vol. 54, no. 1 (January) 1978, pp. 75-88, and TJ Pempel. “Japanese 
Foreign Economic Policy. The Domestic Bases for the International Behavior,” Inte: national 
Organization, vol 31, no. 4 (Autumn), 1977, pp 723-74 
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of Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia opted for submission twice in its recent history, 
one in 1938 and the other in 1968. On both the occasions, it did not attempt to 
resist the intruders. It was just “breaking and bending”, to use one of the character- 
izations of the 1938 event by V. Mastny.“ There was no preparation for a guerrilla 
warfare, as was the case with Romania and Yugoslavia in 1968, which illustrates 
the second case. They stationed their armed forces all over their countries to resist 
any intruder. 


Conclusion 


Security is an elusive concept too often revolving around preserving status quo. 
It takes for granted that internal and external dimensions of security are inseparable. 
The emphasis on the latter provides a pretext to the ruling elite to disguise their 
real security concerns, which are of an internal nature, by exaggerating external 
threats. A related aspect is that it takes for granted that external environments 
tend to be the sole focus of attention, the sole target of policy efforts to augment 
security. Underlying this conception of security is the view that the internal values 
and institutions are beyond questioning. The fact that national security affairs 
tend to be the quasi-monopoly of the ruling elite often creates a situation in which 
the “external-revisionism-and-internal-status quo” doctrine has a strong influence. 
There is also the fact that a local or global hegemonial power does not want its 
hegemonial structure to be questioned. Further, national security policies may be 
constrained by the hegemonial power reinforcing the strong influence of “inter- 
national status quo” doctrine. What we have argued in this article is that a value- 
loaded security conception such as those we have criticized should be replaced 
by a broader conception of security which takes nothing for granted, internal or 
external. We have emphasized the internal foundations of political security policy 
in which the focus of attention and the level of activity are the key dimensions 
and in which the eight types of security policy are also delineated both in the 
strong and weak forms, using historical and contemporary illustrations. The major 
internal momentum for self-transformation and self-restructuring for each of the 
eight types of security policy is also delineated. The main purpose is to provide a 
more adequate framework for a comparative study of the sources and trans- 
formations of political security policy. 
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ADITYA MUKHERJEE 


This book, a signal contribution to economic historiography of India, departs from the usual 
ideologically driven studies which see the Indian capitalist class either hijacking the inde- 
pendence movement or sabotaging it. It shows how Indian capitalists organised themselves 
as a class and arrived at a sophisticated critique of the economic aspects of colonialism. 


The Statesman, 4 August 2002 


Thus ... teresting academic tome ... is painstakingly free of any dogma—and this gives it 
the objectivity that corporate readers would value. 


Business Today, 4 August 2002 
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Neo-realism, Neo-liberalism and Security 
Shibashis Chatterjee 


Despite significant changes in International Relations (JR) in recent times, the 
study of the concept of security remains at the very core of the discipline. This is 
explained by several indicators, the most important being the development of 
security paradigms by nearly every recent approach to the study of IR, especially 
constructivism, critical geopolitics, postmodernism and historical sociology. 
Although these approaches have strongly criticized the idea of “state security” 
held by the realists, neo-realists and the neo-liberals, they have not been able to 
dilute the centrality of security in IR. Further, some of these approaches—most 
conspicuously the postmodernist and post-structuralist ones—have questioned 
the possibility of IR being an independent academic discipline in the first place, 
by refusing to criticize the epistemology that generates a whole series of binaries 
like inside/outside, hierarchy/anarchy, power/justice and state/community. Yet, 
even postmodemist and post-structuralist scholars acknowledged the importance 
of security studies. It is little wonder, therefore, that the mainstream IR theoretical 
paradigms like realism (and neo-realism) and neo-liberalism would contribute to 
the burgeoning literature on security. Thus, whether one takes into consideration 
the trends within the international system or the divergent theoretical perspectives 
to understand such trends, the centrality of security is evident. 

The security-centred focus of the discipline, however, is not without problems. 
Most studies on security, particularly in the Indian context, lack any theoretical 
framework. Security issues are nearly always dealt with as empirical issues, with 
a bearing on policy making. Whether the focus is on critical issues like nuclear 
security, international terrorism, or weapons of mass destruction, or on relatively 
soft issues like environmental degradation, problems of refugees, migration and 
internal displacement, the treatment is invariably empirical, without any attempt 
to place case studies in the broader context of theoretical or conceptual debates, 

This is not to deny that considerable theoretical work has been done on security, 
particularly by Western scholars. Based on the experiences of the West, most of 
these theoretical formulations “explain” the empirical reality of the West, but 
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their applicability to the study of security in the developing world remains ques- 
tionable. Sustained case studies need to be conducted to test the validity of most 
of these theoretical frameworks in the developing world and there is little evidence 
of research in this regard. The vast theoretical difficulties on issues, actors, levels, 
methods and, perhaps most significantly, epistemologies complicate the matter 
further. 

This article provides a critical overview of a section of this literature. It examines 
theoretical studies of security in recent years within the neo-realist and neo-liberal 
traditions. The neo-realist literature is surveyed more extensively, because, com- 
pared to neo-liberalism, more significant contributions have come from within 
the neo-realist paradigm. 

Even as an overview, the study is a selective venture. The contributions which 
would be highlighted subsequently have been chosen solely by their analytical 
worth and value for the paradigm as a whole. This article has also not focused on 
the “other tradition” in the theoretical study of security, namely, constructivist, 
post-structuralist, postmodernist, feminist and critical geopolitics positions al- 
though a comprehensive overview of the theoretical literature on the subject should 
take the rival tradition into account. But the requirement of minimum justice to a 
tradition which is new, so variegated and complex, demands an independent treat- 
ment of the subject. 


The Neo-realist/Neo-liberal Accounts of Security 


Kenneth Waltz’s Theory of International Politics (1979) set the tone for some of 
the most controversial methodological and theoretical debates in IR in the 1980s 
and the 1990s.' Within the empiricist/positivist tradition of IR, the advent of neo- 
realism or structural realism generated the neo-realist/neo-liberal debate on the 
meaning of anarchy, the nature of state conflicts and the possibility of cooperation 
in security affairs. 

Since the second generation neo-realists and neo-liberals followed Kenneth 
Waltz, itis necessary to look into the arguments regarding anarchy and balance of 
power as postulated by him. Waltz’s central assumption is typically Hobbesian. 
He wrote: “The state among states, it is often said, conducts its affairs in the 


1 For an excellent survey of the neo-realist scholarship see John A Vasquez, The Power of Power 
Politics: From Classical Realism to Neotradinonalism (Cambridge: Cambridge Univermry Press, 
1998) The best collection on noorealism remains Robert Keohane, ed., Neorealism and Its Critics 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1986) For standard overviews of the debates following 
neo-realism, see Steve Smuth, Ken Booth and Marysia Zalewski, eds, International Relation Theory 
and Beyond (Cambndge: Cambridge Univernty Press, 1996) and Scott Barchill, Andrew Linklater 
and Richard Devetak, eds, Theones of Internanonal Relations (Bangstoke’ Macmillan, 1996). 

2 For the complete debate see, David Baldwin, ed , Neorealism and Neoltberalism: The 
Contemporary Debate (New York Columbia University Presa, 1993). Also see Charles W. Kegley, 
Controversies in International Relations Theory: Realism and the Neoliberal Challenge (New York: 
St. Martins, 1995) and Michsel Doyle and GJ. Ikenberry, eds, New Thinking in International 
Relations Theory (Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1997). 
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brooding shadow of violence. Because some states may at time use force, all 
states must be prepared to do so—or live at the mercy of their militarily more 
vigorous neighbours. Among states, the state of nature is a state of war”? Neverthe- 
less, Waltz thinks that chaos, destruction and death are closely associated with 
hierarchy (government) than is the case with anarchy. Thus he argues that the 
criterion of use of force or the constant fear of its use is not sufficient to explain 
‘the domestic/international divide. This has more to do with the different modes of 
organization in the use of force employed by the government within its territorial 
limits and states outside in the context of anarchy,‘ 

From this central assumption, Waltz developed several key propositions regard- 
ing anarchy. Thus, he seeks to define the formal organization of a sphere which 
would decide the possibility (and desirability) of cooperation, interdependence 
or integration among units. Within formally organized realm(s), units are forced 
to specialize, since the resultant interdependence does not threaten their survival. 
In a sphere where there is no central, authoritative regulator, benefits of increased 
specialization become relative. Specialization, therefore, enhances, rather than 
decreases, competition. The different units become closely interdependent, in direct 
proportion to the degree of specialization achieved by them. Within an anarchic 
structure units co-act, while within a hierarchical realm they interact. In an anarchic 
set-up, units are self-help entities. The idea of interdependence has a different 
meaning within nations than what it is among nations.’ It follows logically, then, 
that inequality in the distribution of the product (created by cooperative behaviour) 
adversely affects the prospect of an international division of labour. Even the 
prospect of large absolute gains for both parties is not sufficient to remove the 
fear of an unequal distribution of that gain. A state therefore constantly worries 
about the possible gains that may favour others more than itself.® The structure of 
anarchy thus limits cooperation in two ways. First, Ít creates the possibility of 
unequal distribution of cooperative gains. Second, it obstructs cooperation by 
accentuating some form of dependence on others through cooperative endeavours 
and exchange of goods and services.’ 

Waltz’s defence of anarchy challenges the claims made by scholars like Vasquez 
who describe the international system as modified anarchy. For Waltz, the meaning 
of anarchy is not only the absence of government but also the presence of chaos 
and disorder. Although it can be argued that the international system is very often 
orderly and peaceful, permitting a whole range of institutions that seem to modify 
the behaviour of the units, Waltz believes that such views confuse structure with 
process. Further, although they could be accurate in describing the given reality, 
they detract. from the explanatory power of the theory, particularly as their 


` Kenneth W. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 
1979), p 102 
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exponents were unable to supply any third principle to describe societies that 
were neither anarchical nor hierarchical. Waltz’s conclusion is emphatic: “Hier- 
archic elements within international structures limit and restrain the exercise of 
sovereignty but only in ways strongly conditioned by the anarchy of the larger 
system. The anarchy of that order strongly affects the likelihood of cooperation, 
the extent of arms agreements, and the jurisdiction of international organization.” 

Waltz’s treatment of the concept of balance of power also reflects his stractural 
or systemic perspective. For him, balance of power is not a preferred option: in an 
anarchical milieu devoid of a central regulator, survival becomes the primary 
objective of states and balance of power provides the mechanism through which 
they secure their survival. In Waltz’s words: “If security is something the state 
wants, then this desire, together with the conditions in which all states exist, 
imposes certain requirements on a foreign policy that pretends to be rational. The 
requirements are imposed by an automatic sanction: Departure from the rational 
model imperils the survival of the state.” Unlike the classical realists, however, 
Waltz did not base the theory of balance on the psychological predispositions of 
statesmen and realist politicians. He preferred to use the game theory to justify 
the theory of balance. He, however, admitted that general games might provide 
two different solutions. Participants may either prefer maximization, where all 
players will cooperate to achieve the largest possible gain. Alternatively, players 
may be more interested in dividing the gains amongst themselves than increasing 
the undifferentiated gain itself. In this case, instead of cooperating with each other 
to maximize individual benefits, players are more interested to increase their own 
share or preserve their initial advantage, if any, at the same time. This tendency is 
referred to as a zero-sum or a constant sum game which reflects more accurately 
the empirical domain of international politics. Thus the goal of sheer survival 
makes balance of power ineVitable. In Waltz’s formulation: 


If some states seek an advantage over others, they combine; if other states want 
to counteract this advantage, they in tum combine. If the advantage sought is 
measured in terms of power to destroy or damage another state, then the 
threatened state refrains from the effort to increase its strength only at the risk 
of its survival. Pursuing a balance of power policy is still a matter of choice, 
but the alternatives are those of probable suicide on the one hand and active 
playing of the power politics game on the other. ° 


Most significantly, his treatment of the subject is so intricate and subtle, that it 
successfully turns choice into inevitability. The essence of Waltzian structuralism 
lies in the fact that he links the life of the balance of power theory to the prevailing 


s Ibad , pp 115-16. 

* Kenneth Waltz, “The Balance of Power in International Politics,” in Paul R. Viotti and Mark V. 
Kauppi, eds, International Relations Theory: Realism, Pluralism and Globalism (New York: 
Macmillan, 1990), p. 198. 

10 Thid , p. 100. 
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condition of structural anarchy itself. Thus balance of power can be avoided in 
either of the two most unlikely circumstances—cither the survival instinct of states 
in a condition of unregulated paniy must disappear or the structure of anarchy 
itself has to change. 

To summarize, Waltz conceives the international system as self-help system 
and treats states as defensive actors inasmuch as their primary, though not ex- 
clusive, intention is self-preservation. Thus, while states are not necessarily self- 
aggrandizing, they are compulsively self-help units, looking for their own security 
amidst an anarchical milieu where the probability of threat(s) to their survival (as 
independent states) is always real. Thus states are primarily concemed about their 
own security and forced to view other states as potential threats. This makes balance 
of power the only theory of international politics which explains fully the systemic 
or structural logic of the anarchical order. Having ruled out the possibility of any 
third kind of system—other than the hierarchical and the anarchic—Waltz could 
confidently talk of the self-perpetuation of the international system, as states can 
only logically be self-help units within an anarchical system devoid of an authonta- 
tive or commanding sovereign regulator. Balance of power 1s essentially a balance 
of capabilities and states have to continuously judge the capabilities of other states 
to maintain the balance. Balance, again, is defined by the number of poles in the 
balance which refer to the number of states who can seriously threaten the existence 
of others. Waltz, contrary to many other neo-realists (and realists), thought that 
the bipolar balance was the ideal mechanism for the international system since 
it was easier to manage with a lesser number of interested and capable players 
involved. 

Waltz is categorical that he does not seek to provide a theory of foreign policy, 
and therefore, his perspective will not account for major variations at state level 
interactions which were caused by local or specific factors and thus irreducible to 
the systems level. What is the value of neo-realism, then, as a theory of secunty, 
if it cannot explain major foreign policy outcomes in different parts of the world? 
Waltz, apparently, does not think that it is a cause of embarrassment for his theory 
if it fails to account for specific foreign policy variations. In his defence, he provided 
a two-fold text for his theory and claimed that neo-realism successfully possesses 
both of them. First, he emphatically pointed out that no theory can ever claim to 
explain “every thing” and neo-realism was no exception. Second, the validity of 
neo-realism did not depend on empirical cases; its validity rested on the internal 
consistency of propositions constituting the theory and its utility depended on its 
capacity to generate a sophisticated research programme on security at the systems 
level. For Waltz, it was sufficient to establish that, contrary to the claims of the 
interdependency, functionalist and pluralist scholars, there was no fundamental 
change in the logic of the system, and the fact that such an alteration was not 
possible without the contemporary international system changing from anarchical 
into a hierarchical one. At a normative level, neo-realism did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of an eventual transformation of the anarchical self-help system into a 
world government based on collective security, no more than its predecessor, 
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classical realism, had conceded the logical or theoretical possibility and normative 
desirability to substitute a balance of power system based on threats and counter- 
threats for a new world order or a stateless society with perfect cooperation at all 
levels. However, the primary endeavour of the neo-realist intervention was to 
precisely deny the possibility of any alteration in the anarchical system, a denial 
which was not based on the amorality, or inherent wickedness, of a handful of 
crafty statesmen, a la classical realism, but on the structural attributes of the system 
and the logic of survival of the units."! 


The Neo-realists and Neo-liberals on Absolute and Relative Gains 


As stated earlier, the neo-realists do not rule out the prospects of cooperation 
altogether. Similarly, the neo-liberals, who have been much more optimistic and 
enthusiastic about the possibility of cooperation and peace within the international 
system, do not deny the assumptions of anarchy and the international system 
being primarily a self-help system. The realist-neo-liberal controversy revolves 
around the issues of cooperation and conflict between or among states, the extent 
and range of cooperation, the impact of institutions on state motivation and 
behaviour, the nature and consequences of anarchy, priority of state goals, 
intentions and capabilities, and the vital issue of absolute and relative gains." 

The realists and neo-liberals disagree on the nature and consequences of inter- 
national anarchy, even while agreeing on the anarchical nature of the international 
system. Arthur Stein, for example, counterposes state behaviour, arising out of 
unrestrained and autonomous decision-making, with regimes, which are formed 
“when patterned state behaviour results from joint rather than independent 
decision-making”.'’? Regimes are formed when rational actors agree to sacrifice 
part of their self-interests in order to prevent a Pareto-deficient equilibrium out- 
come. Other liberals have similarly underscored the possibilities of numerous 
interactions among states despite the logic of anarchy and/or identified the pes- 
simistic consequences of anarchy by their realist counterparts that do not recognize 
the worth of international cooperation in different spheres. 

The liberals, however, are divided on the prospects of international cooperation 
in security or military matters. While analysts like Arthur Stein believe that much 
depends on the issue on which cooperation is sought, others, such as Charles 


ii The most robust, ruthless, scientific and radical rebuttal of realism (and neo-realism) comes 
from Jayantanuja Baendyopadhyaya. See, inter alta, Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya, World Govern- 
ment: For International Democracy and Jusnhce (Kolkata. Manuscript India, 2002); A General 
Theory of International Relations (Kolkata: Allied Publishers, 1993); Jayantanoja Bandyopadhyaya 
(with Amitava Mukherjee), International Relations Theory: From Anarchy to World Government 
(Kolkata: Manuscript India, 2001). 

u Foc à comprehensive accoint, ese the Varied celaya id Dayid Bildwan ed, Neorealism and 
Neoliberalism. Particularly useful are the essays by Keohane, Baldwin, Stein and Grieco. 

d Arthur Stem, “Coordination and Collaboration: Regimes ın an Anarchic World,” ın David 
Baldwin, ed , Neorealism and Neoliberalism, p. 31. 
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Lipson, admit the limits of meaningful inter-state cooperation or the prospects of 
liberal institutionalism in security issues." Lipson argues that political and eco- 
nomic relationships are far more institutionalized than military and security affairs 
and, therefore, should be accepted as frames of references when we talk about 
inter-state cooperation. However, staunch liberals like Robert Axelrod and Robert 
Keohane, dismiss Lipson’s suggestive case for dichotomous frames, and focus on 
issues such as mutuality of interests, the shadow of the future, and the number of 
players involved in a cooperative game, etc.” 

Keohane and Axelrod argue that any standard pay-off structure is a combination 
of both conflictual and cooperative pay-offs, so that a game might become more 
or less conflictual with time. Although games are strictly rational choice exercises, 
whose solutions follow standard mathematical procedures, interests and prefer- 
ences of various actors critically influence the outcome of games. Three factors 
seem crucial in this regard. First, the possibility of mutual defection is directly 
proportional to the degree of conflict of interests between them. Second, pay-off 
structures are often determined by factors outside the control of the actors. Finally, 
the pay-off structure, reflecting mutuality of interests, is often subjectively deter- 
mined by the perception of actors of their own interests.'* 

The shadow of the future is an interesting formulation developed by liberals, 
particularly Axelrod. Put simply, it means that the actor’s perception about the 
future prospects of a peaceful interaction process promotes cooperation modelled 
on regular Prisoner's Dilemma games. The shadow is made up of four analytic 
components, such as long-term horizons, regularity of states, reliability of inform- 
ation about the actions of others and a quick feedback.” These components explain 
the differences regarding the extent of cooperation achieved in security and eco- 
nomic issues. The reason is that while retaliation is virtually automatic on economic 
matters, particularly in highly institutionalized domains, the same cannot be 
guaranteed in security affairs. Strong states not only have a natural tendency to 
renege on cooperative deals worked out with lesser players, they also have enor- 
mous potential to actually go for pre-emptive destruction of the adversary’s retali- 
atory capacity. In the highly-developed institutionalized domain of international 
economy, neither can an individual actor eliminate another actor, nor can the 
game be ended by a single move. In security affairs, however, theoretically at 
least, both possibilities exist. Given the probability of a powerful actor changing 
the nature of the game radically by a single, decisive move, the chances of 
cooperation between actors involved in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game are extremely 
limited. Such a prospect of limited cooperation between national actors in security 
affairs undoubtedly pushes the liberals towards the realist case. Keohane and 


M Charles Lipson, “International Cooperation in Economic and Security Affairs,” in David 
Baldwin, ed , Neorealism and Neoliberalism, pp. 60-84. 

5 Robert Keohane and Robert Axelrod, “Achieving Cooperation under Anarchy: Strategies and 
Instituuons,” in David Baldwin, ed., Neorealism and Neoliberalism, pp. 85-115, 

16 Ihid., pp. 87-88. 

P Ibid., pp 91-92. 
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Axelrod, nevertheless, maintain that the shadow of the future does not depend on 
the “objective attributes” of the above situation. Further, they argue that institutions 
could play a significant role in modifying standard state behaviour. Institutions 
thus become significant in determining the extent of the shadow of the future, 
since they “embody, and affect, actor’s expectations”.'* 

The number of players engaged in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game and the structure 
of their mutual relations also determine the prospect of cooperation. Axelrod’s 
hypothesis regarding “effective reciprocity” is based on three conditions: the 
player’s ability to precisely identify defectors; focussed retaliation against such 
defectors; and sufficient long-run incentives for all to punish any defector.'® In 
games involving multiple players, precise identification of and timely retaliation 
against defectors are extremely difficult. Again, even while cooperating with others, 
free-rider considerations may prevent a state from joining the rest to punish a de- 
fector. Expectedly then, cooperation can collapse in such cases due to the problems 
associated with enforcing sanctions. Although these problems are not issue- 
specific, itis difficult to implement sanctions against defectors in security matters, 
due to higher costs and greater risks involved, difficulties of continuous monitoring 
of the activities of all actors, and the problem of accessing information on cases 
of defection.” These difficulties, however, do not rule out the prospect of cooper- 
ation in security affairs. Axelrod and Keohane find a convenient via media in the 
idea of regimes which “provide standards against which actions can be measured”, 
supply “information about actor’s compliance”, build and maintain “reputation” 
and undertake “responsibility for decentralised agreement of rules”.?? Emphasizing 
the merits of institutions, they maintain: “Institutions alter the pay-off structures 
facing actors, they may lengthen the shadow of the future, and they may enable 
N-person games to be broken down into games with smaller number of actors.”” 

Between complete redundancy and ineffectiveness of cooperation as a strategy 
to realize mutual gains, lies a vast continuum of real life possibilities where cooper- 
ative strategies are necessary for the realization of mutual gain. The most significant 
aspects of the argument of liberal scholars is that cooperation and defection do 
not mutually cancel each other. In a wide variety of cooperative-sum games, involv- 
ing multiple actors, solutions are either cooperative or conflictual, depending on 
several factors. These games underscore the possibility of both cooperation and 
conflict/defection, depending on the context of interactions, the perceptions and 
the long-term expectations of the players, the calculation of long-term benefits 
accruing from the adoption of either strategies of mutual cooperation or defection, 
and the organization of a system that rewards cooperation and punishes defection. 
Taking various modes of complexities into considerations, theorists like Robert 


8 Ibid., p. 94. 
19 Thid , pp. 94-95 
» Ibid, p 96. 
2! bid., p. 97 
2 Ibid, p. 98. 
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Axelrod and Kenneth Oye, among others, have worked on the concept of iterated 
or repeated games as a strategy to increase cooperation among rational, self- 
interested actors.” 

The realists have responded strongly to the liberal viewpoint, which, in the 
absence of a better alternative, can be described as liberal institutionalism. For 
instance, Joseph M. Grieco criticizes the liberals for having grossly underestimated 
the significance of survival instinct or self-preservation as the basic motivation 
for state behaviour which, he thinks, is a natural consequence of anarchy.” For 
Grieco, the issue is not whether states seek cooperation because cooperation is 
good and therefore desirable. States are individualistic, but their mode of calcu- 
lation resembles more of Hobbesian pessimism than Lockean optimism. Thus 
states may seek cooperation, but they would definitely prefer relative gains over 
absolute gains in any pattern of interaction with similar units (states). Grieco 
reiterates the conventional realist wisdom— “there is no overarching authority 
(within the international system) to prevent others from using violence, or the 
threat of violence, to destroy or enslave them (states). Further, states do not 
aspire to achieve highest possible individual gain or pay-off. Instead, as Grieco 
argues “the fundamental goal of states in any relationship 1s to prevent others 
from achieving advances in their relative capabilities.”* 

Grieco also maintains that while the liberals have adopted the anarchy- 
problematique, they have failed to comprehend the implication(s) of an anarchical 
order—namely, the constant possibility of inter-state violence. His arguments, 
however, are mainly structural. He argues that states would be concerned about 
relative gains not because of the problems of mistrust, cheating and free riding, 
but due to their structural setting in an anarchical environment. Disproportionate 
gains therefore become security assets which could be used by states to further 
their political, military and other national objectives. The anarchical structure of 
the international system, in brief, leaves little scope for absolute gains in view of 
states’ concern for relative gains. 


N Robert Axelrod’s seminal contribution was the Tit-for-Tat Prisoner’s Dilemma game model 
that devised intricate ways of linking future flows of cooperation with the present state of defection/ 
cooperation Tit-for-Tat was premised on a simple strategy of reciprocal and identical response 
between actors’ cooperation being responded with more cooperation, defection being visited by 
greater defection. Axelrod’s complex mathematical solution (worked out by a powerful computer) 
reinforced the conventional wisdom that if actors are rational, and if they have sufficient incentive 
to play and sustain the game, Tit-for-Tit could be the most effective (and rational) strategy to 
advance cooperative moves amongst self-interested, rational actors (states) See Kenneth A. Oye, 
“Explaining Cooperation under Anarchy. Hypothesis and Strategies,” World Politics. vol. XXX VII, 
no. | (October) 1985, pp. 1~24. See also, Robert Axelrod, The Evolution af Cooperanon (New 
York: Basic Books, 1984) 

™ Joseph G. Grieco, “Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation: A Realist Critique of the Neoliberal 
Institutionalism,” in David Baldwin, ed., Neorealism and Neoliberalism, p 126. 

5 Ibid. 

* Emphasis in the original. Ibid., p 127. 
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Is the difference between the realists and the liberals unbridgeable? Perhaps 
not. In this context, we may refer to the study made by Robert Jervis, who divides 
the realists into two camps, the aggressive and defensive realists.” Jervis has 
shown how the gap between pristine realism and neo-liberalism is being narrowed 
by the defensive realists. Neo-liberals believe that modifications in the preference 
structure (pay-off) of actors are sufficient to produce mutual benefit and advance 
the case for building cooperation through institutions. Institutionalized cooperation 
continues even when “the initial propitious conditions have disappeared.”™ Aggres- 
sive realists, on the contrary, emphasize the intractabulity of the security dilemma 
and argue that “institutionalisation or standardisation of information through 
regime-building cannot lead to conflict reducing changes in preferences over 
strategies.”” The persisting security dilemma and the unchanging nature of beliefs 
held by states regarding their adversaries operate in a vicious cycle. While enhanc- 
ing the risks of war may lower the possibilities of violent conflict, the changes in 
the preference structures or beliefs can seldom produce cooperation, as such 
changes rarely take place, given the security dilemma of states. Defensive realists 
negotiate between liberals and their more aggressive counterparts by subtracting 
their differences. They advance case-specific hypothesis. Thus while they come 
close to the aggressive realist end of the continuum, when it comes to the behaviour 
of states vis-à-vis aggressive adversaries, they move closer to neo-liberals in more 
benign or peaceful situations. All realists, nevertheless, agree on several points. 
Both camps believe that splitting up of large issues, greater transparency between 
actors and mechanisms to lower incentives for cheating are necessary conditions 
for achieving meaningful cooperation. Additionally, they also share assumptions 
like the advantages of iterated games, the greater benefits attached to strategies of 
mutual cooperation than mutual defection and the norm of reciprocity as essential 
conditions for cooperation between or among states.® They generally differ on 
the possibility of achieving cooperation: while aggressive realists are mostly 
pessimists, the defensive realists escape consistent categorization, shifting positions 
according to specific cases. 

However, it can be argued that there is little difference in the positions held by 
the realists and the neo-liberals, despite their disagreement on the issue of relative 
versus absolute gains. At the outset this position may appear too simplistic for 
this clubs analysts like Waltz and Keohane together. However, such a contention 
is not a matter of subjective judgement. To substantiate this it will be necessary to 
formulate a set of criteria which define the neo-realist position and then posit 
them against the arguments propounded by the neo-liberals. Such an exercise, 
however, is beyond the scope of the present study. The major arguments in support 


7 Robert Jervis, “Realism, Neoliberalism and Cooperation,” International Secunty, vol. 24, 
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of our contention will suffice here. What mainly negates the distinction between 
the neo-realists and neo-liberals is their general acceptance of the anarchy para- 
digm. Although the neo-realists and neo-liberals draw different implications from 
such an anarchical setting, there is no fundamental disagreement between the two 
groups about the anarchical nature of the international system. The assumption of 
anarchy rules out any dissimilar conceptualization of the international system, 
particularly of a federative or universal kind. 

Second, both sides divide the agenda of international relations into security 
and other dimensions, and agree on their fundamentally different underpinning(s). 
The only difference between them relates to the extent to which cooperative 
mechanisms can be stretched across sectors. The realists, by and large, believe in 
the centrality of the security dilemma and the natural preponderance of relative 
gains considerations as sufficient causes limiting the potential for cooperation 
based on calculation of absolute gains. The liberals counter this view and argue 
that cooperation is possible even between adversarial actors, provided such actors 
are rational enough to understand the overall benefits of any Pareto-optimal solu- 
tions worked out through mutual interactions. Neither do realists deny the fact of 
institutionalization, nor do liberals dismiss the primacy of security. Realists hold 
that norms, beliefs and institutions do not alter the primary motivation of states in 
an anarchical system in the absence of a centralized security-enforcement mechan- 
ism. The liberals endorse the primacy of self-preservation, but draw attention to 
extensive cooperation despite the predominant security concerns of states. They 
do not emphasize the constitutive character of anarchy, but cooperation among 
states despite the absence of a central regulatory agency. A reading of neo-realist 
texts makes it evident that basically they are not against cooperation; neo-realists 
have no problem with cooperation as long as this does not translate into dispro- 
portionate security assets which upset the existing balance of capabilities amongst 
the actors. While the neo-realist case for cooperation is severely restrictive, the 
neo-liberals take a much more optimistic position on this score. 

Third, both neo-realists and neo-liberals endorse the idea of balance of power. 
The neo-realist view of the balance of power follows logically from the structural, 
realist perspective. No major neo-liberal analyst has advanced a strong theoretical 
case against balance of power, although they have at times questioned its efficacy, 
empirical validity and inevitability. In a sense, the neo-liberals are simply “un- 
concerned” about balance of power mechanism(s) and their security ramifications. 
Their concern for politico-economic issues make them more focused on the 
prospects of institutionalized or regime-induced cooperation in various sectors 
which are conditioned by security considerations of states. In the absence of a 
categorical rejection of the idea of balance of power, it may not be improper to 
argue that the neo-liberals tacitly approve of the neo-realist paradigm, or, at least, 
show disinclination to challenge their “rival” perspective. Given the similarities 
between several key assumptions underlying the neo-realist and neo-liberal 
position(s), it would be unwise to consider them mutually contradictory per- 
spectives for the study of IR in general and security issues in particular. 
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Structural realism has remained the most dominant paradigm of security studies 
within IR, despite several limitations, primarily because of the success in develop- 
ing several significant auxiliary hypotheses from its core assumptions. In recent 
times, there has been a renaissance of sorts within the field of security studies?! 
with attempts to broaden the neo-realist idea at two levels. At one level, several 
scholars have sought to broaden the neo-realist security agenda to include a wider 
range of potential threats, such as environmental and economic issues, human 
rights and population displacement. At another level, attempts have been made to 
simultaneously deepen the agenda of security by addressing the issue at several 
levels—from human or individual security to security at the international or global 
level, with regional and societal security occupying possible intermediate positions. 
Once again, traditional neo-realists, such as Mearsheimer and Gray, have strongly 
countered these tendencies. They argue that such extension(s) dilute the core values 
of the neo-realist paradigm, making it theoretically incoherent and practically 
irrelevant. Stephen Walt has gone to the extent of arguing that the adoption of 
alternative security conceptions is not only analytically erroneous but politically 
irresponsible. From our standpoint, 1t would be worthwhile to look into some of 
the major theoretical advancements made by a new group of neo-realist scholars 
relating to balance of power theory, polarity and nationalism. 

Balance of power remains the key concept of neo-realists. We have already 
discussed some of the major aspects of Waltz’s formulation regarding the balance 
of power theory. In this context, it is worth recalling Waltz’s insistence that if 
there is any political theory of international politics, ıt is the theory of balance of 
power. He explains balance of powér by two factors, the structure and anarchy 
and, unlike Hans J. Morganthau, claims it as a law. Thus, for Waltz, balance of 
power is not the result of successful diplomacy; rather, it arises out of the logic of 
the structure of the international system itself. Subsequently, Waltz’s formulations 
on the subject have come in for closer examination and detailed research. Some 
of the recent neo-realist scholars have found fault with some of these formulations 
and have come out with alternative explanations. However, none of these scholars 
dismiss the research agenda of neo-realism on the ground of its limitations they 
have detected. Instead they have tended to strengthen the realist position so much 
that it now seems practically unassailable.” 


X Highly useful discussions on the changing nature of secunty can be found in Ronme D 
Lapschutz, ed., On Security (New York. Columbia University Press, 1995), C Bretherton and 
G. Ponton, eds, Global Poluics: An Intioduchon (Oxford Blackwell, 1996); T. Teriff, S Croft, 
L Jones and P Morgan, Securuy Studies Today (Cambridge Polity Press, 1999), Keith Krause and 
M.C Williams, eds, Critical Security Studies’ Concepts and Cases (London UCL Press, 1997) 
For an excellent collection of neo-realist secunty studies, see ME Brown, S.M Lynn-Jones and 
S.E. Miller, eds, The Perils of Anarchy: Contemporary Realism and Inte:national Security 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: MIT Press, 1995) 

2 Significant contributions to balance of power theory from within the neo-realism paradigm 
have come from Stephen Walt, Michael Mastanduno and Randal Schweller Path-breaking 
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What can a state do when faced by a powerful adversary or a coalition of advers- 
aries? Waltzian neo-realism is quite unequivocal here. The states, in an anarchical 
system, balance each other and do not bandwagon. Put simply, states, while faced 
with opposition from strong adversaries, oppose the “adversary” and do not join 
with the strongest power. Waltz argues that bandwagoning refers to allying with 
the stronger power, i.e., the one that is capable of establishing hegemony. Balance 
of power theory believes that such an alliance will be dangerous for the survival of 
the weaker states and therefore they should instead (or bandwagoning) oppose or 
try to balance against the hegemon. Stephen Walt has conducted empirical studies 
to validate this crucial assumption by looking into the alliance formation pattern 
in West Asia between 1955 and 1979 and that of India and Pakistan.” Walt’s 
findings support Waltz’s central proposition that states normally balance and do 
not bandwagon. In Walt’s words: “These studies revealed that states form alliances 
primarily to balance against other states, and that ‘bandwagoning’ behaviour— 
that is, alignment with the dominant state or coalition—-was relatively rare.”™ 

It is instructive to note, however, that whereas Waltzian structural balance of 
power theory defines balance (and bandwagon) simply in terms of capabilities, 
Walt seeks to define these concepts by threat. Walt argues that capabilities alone 
cannot explain balance or bandwagoning behaviour of states. He maintains: “By 
focusing solely on the distribution of capabilities, structural balance-of-power 
theory ignores the other factors that statesmen will consider when making 
alliance.... As a result, the theory cannot explain why balance often fail to form.”* 
Walt therefore modifies a crucial assumption of the structural theory. In his words 
states “seek allies to balance threats, and that power is merely one element in 
their calculations—albeit an important one”.* Accordingly “an imbalance of threat 


contributions to the conception of polarity have come from David J. Singer, Bueno D Mesquita, 
Thomas J. Christensen and Jack Snyder Neo-realist contributions to the study of nationalism and 
war include the works of Barry Posen and Stephen Van Evera For an excellent overview and 
critique of these formulations, see John A Vasquez, The Power of Power Politics, pp 240-86. The 
ertuque which I develop owes much to the line suggested by Vasquez. 

* Stephen M Walt, “Testing Theories of Alliance Formation. The Core of Southwest Asia,” 
International Organisation, vol. 42, no. 2 (spring), 1988, pp 275-316. 
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occurs when the most threatening state or coalition is significantly more dangerous 
than the second most threatening state or coalition”. Y The degree of threat depends 
upon aggregate power, geographic distance/proximity, offensive capability and 
the aggressive intent of a threatening state or a coalition. The case studies under- 
taken by Walt reinforce his thesis: states are found balancing against threats and 
not against capabilities, and unless factors such as distance, intention and offensive 
capabilities are sufficiently factored ın, there could be no accurate and substantive 
explanation of their (states referred to in the case studies) behaviour. 

In addition to the theoretical reformulations of Walt, significant contributions 
have come from Michael Mastanduno, Thomas Christensen, Jack Snyder, Randall 
Schweller, Barry Posen and Stephen Van Evera, among many others. Mastanduno 
and Schweller have further refined and/or modified the balance of threat per- 
spective, Christensen and Snyder have focused on polarity.and balance while 
Posen and Van Evera have sought to take up the issue of nationalism within the 
neo-realist paradigm. A detailed analysis of these contributions 1s beyond the 
scope of the present article. However, a brief mention about the basic features of 
these perspectives is essential to assess their impact on the neo-realist security 
paradigm in general. 

Mastanduno’s contribution lies in further refining the balance of threat theory 
which he, like Walt, finds more appropriate than the conventional Waltzian balance 
of power.” Mastanduno recognizes the threat that persisting unipolarity may pose 
to neo-realism as a theoretical paradigm without, however, refuting the logical 
consistency of the latter. He refines neo-realist structuralism by clearly separating 
state behaviour in security and economic realms. While states balance against 
threat in the affairs of security, the economic behaviour of states in the post-Cold 
War era seems to suggest a balance of power rather than threat. The obvious in- 
consistency involved in such predictions of state behaviour leading to a possible 
refutation of the “unassailable” logic of neo-realism is averted by Mastanduno by 
claiming that realism is not a theory but rather a research programme, from which 
explanations may follow. There is no indication in Mastanduno’s works of any 
awareness of the possible implications of his efforts at silencing what is definitely 
a conspicuous theoretical contradiction of neo-realism. This is captured best in 
the manner in which he handles the empirical evidence in support of his theoretical 
disjunction regarding state behaviour in security and economic affairs respectively. 
The following formulations would testify to the manner in which Mastanduno 
relates security and economic policies, His perception for balance of threat theory 
is as follows: “Balance of threat theory predicts that the United States will use its 
economic relationships and power as instruments of statecraft to reinforce its 
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security strategy toward other major powers....”"” Again, Mastanduno’s prediction 
for balance of power theory is: “U.S. economic strategy thus far has reflected, 
consistent with balance of power theory, a greater concern for the pursuit of relative 
economic advantage than for using economic relations to support the preferred 
national security strategies of reassuring and engaging potential challenges.” ® 
His emphasis on this distinction makes the prediction for balance of threat theory 
consistent with the assumptions of structural realism. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to grant the same for the latter prediction. To the extent Waltzian neo- 
realism speaks in terms of a balance of power theory, this inconsistency in 
Mastanduno’s prediction is undoubtedly damaging for neo-realism no matter 
how dismissive Mastanduno is about this obvious charge. 

Randall Schweller has further complicated the debate by refuting the dominant 
perspective held by Waltz and Stephen Walt, namely that states prefer balancing 
to bandwagoning.*! In fashioning an “alternative theory of alliances” based on 
“balance of interests” (emphasis added), Schweller finds Waltz wanting in his 
insistence on balancing because of an unwarranted bias/preference for status quo 
powers. Schweller claims that his theory is more realist as it is more in line with 
classical realism’s preference for power than the Waltzian strive for security.“ In 
order to substantiate his basic argument (that states prefer bandwagoning to 
balance), Schweller redefines bandwagoning to mean siding with the stronger 
power for an opportunistic gain. It should be noted here that Schweller drops the 
connection of bandwagoning behaviour with either preponderance of power or 
threat by an adversarial power. Since the opportunistic gains that he talks about 
are not logically related to power or threat, a much wider range of state behaviour— 
with regard to the relations between strong and weak states—is explicable in 
terms of Schweller’s theoretical category than Walt’s. Expectedly perhaps, 
Schweller’s assessment of the European past in search of evidence to validate his 
theoretical claim(s) is equally discriminative: his choice of “unthreatened re- 
visiomst states” like Italy and Japan fit in his case, while states or powers that 
were “threatened” at various periods of European history do not.* 

Christensen and Snyder have built on the manifest weaknesses in the theoretical 
accounts of polarity as originally developed by Kenneth Waltz.“ Waltz’s theory 


* Michael Mastanduno, “Preserving the Unipolar Moment Realist Theones and U S. Grand 
Strategy after the Cold War,” International Security, no. 21 mee 1997, p. 73 Cited in John A. 
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about state alliance strategies in multipolarity predicts the possibility of both 
“chain-ganging” and “buck-passing” behaviour. To use Christensen and Snyder's 
own terms: 


This is a problem because for a particular state in particular circumstances, any 
foreign policy and its opposite can sometimes be deduced from Waltz’s theory... 
On the one hand, they may chain themselves unconditionally to reckless allies 
whose survival is seen to be indispensable to the maintenance of the balance.... 
On the other hand, they may pass the buck, counting on third parties to bear the 
costs of stopping a rising hegemon.“ 


Christensen and Snyder have sought to resolve this problem inherent in Waltz’s 
structural perspective at the level of foreign policy behaviour of individual states, 
by adding a variable from Robert Jervis’ theory of the security dilemma: the 
military decision-maker’s perception regarding the relative advantage and/or 
disadvantage of offence or defence. This amounts to a set of simple connections: 
the connection between offensive advantage and chain-ganging and that between 
defensive advantage and buck-passing. This apparently explains the different kinds 
of foreign policy errors that led to the two World Wars. Thus (mis)perceived offens- 
ive advantage led to unconditional alliances and chain-ganging, while an equally 
erroneous perception of defensive advantage created the tendency to “free ride 
on the balancing efforts of others”. 

Van Evera and Barry Posen have attempted to accommodate the concept of 
nationalism within the neo-realist paradigm, perhaps to rescue the latter from the 
onslaught of social constructivism and historical sociology which, inter alia, tar- 
geted the asociological basis of the paradigm’s central building block——the idea 
of the state.” They have developed a theory of nationalism as a fait accompli, 
through the canons of methodological individualism that contains no explanation 
whatsoever of the why and how of nationalism. They have both treated the social 
actors as “givens” and ideational origins as exogenous, so as to make nationalism 
appropriate for the technical requirements of the theory of structural realism. The 
same is reflected in their treatment of identity groups which become nothing more 
than convenient substitutes for conventional “states” as new referents of security. 
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Van Evera formulates a series of hypotheses about nationalism and then seeks 
to test their validity.“ In these, he treats nationalism as an empirical fact and 
defines it as a political movement which is based on the loyalty of the members to 
their own national or ethnic group, striving for an independent homeland. The 
groups which make nationalism are primarily linguistic entities having “dormant 
or manifest aspirations for statehood”. In a sense, Van Evera’s perspective is 
typically Gellnerian bereft of the latter’s functional sociological or modernization 
underpinnings. Thus, Van Evera ultimately reduces nationalism to capability, 
engendering the aspiration for statehood.” 

Barry Posen, on the other hand, traces the growth of nationalism to the develop- 
ment of large armies and the critical imperative of states to maintain such armies 
for sheer survival. Nationalism, therefore, becomes a function of the international 
system and its systemic pressures: a response to the existence of other states with 
nationalistic ideas and institutions making the new states capable of establishing 
or mobilizing large armies. Newer states therefore generate nationalism in re- 
sponse; their failure to adopt to the new nationalistic ethos may otherwise endanger 
their very existence. Posen is not surprised at the coincidence of nationalism and 
warfare; nationalism 1s “...purveyed by states for the express purpose of improving 
their military capabilities."™ Contrary to the predominant view, nationalism is 
not the result of high military capabilities. Nationalism is conceived as a medium 
of mobilization which the elites use to generate military capabilites consistent 
with emotionally surcharged contexts. Nationalism thus facilities the creation of 
large armies, backed by an entire social structure, which could then be mobilized 
rapidly in times of war. 

Posen’s similarity with Van Evera is thus only too obvious. Like Van Evera, 
Posen treats nationalism as a given, a sociological fait accompli, without tracing 
its origin in ideational terms. Most crucially, this perspective does not provide 
any answer to the how and why of nations or nationalism. Van Evera fails to ac- 
count for why a certain “capability” would give rise to nationalism and not to 
something else. Posen is silent about how nationalism came into being.*! For 
even though one can accept the view that nationalism spreads as a chain reaction 
and/or a strategy of survival, the origin of the phenomenon remains uninvestigated. 
Their inability to address identity questions or ideological factors as possible 
explanation(s) of the genesis and evolution of nation and nationalism results in a 
theory which fails to explain the origin and cause(s) of nationalism as a social or 
political phenomenon. Their inability to provide a comprehensive sociological 
account of the “nation-state”, more than anything else, exposes neo-realism to 


* Stephen Van Evera's important works include, “Why Cooperation Failed in 1914,” World 
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the critiques from other perspectives, particularly social constructivism and 
postmodernism. 

The brief discussion above highlights several points. First, almost every 
theoretical contribution noted in this section reveals certain shortcomings in the 
original neo-realist thinking of Kenneth Waltz. Walt finds the balance of power 
theory to be inadequate and develops a new balance of threat concept which he 
does not think challenges the basis of the neo-realist paradigm. He agrees that 
states indeed see balance to be their more regular or normal behaviour in the 
affairs of security, regardless of the object of their balance. But he feels that there 
is a qualitative difference between balance of power and balance of threat. His 
enumeration of the components of balance of threat accounts for this. Walt’s 
inclusion of the perception of the enemy's intent as a key variable of the threat 
calculus introduces a degree of subjectivity which is not consistent with Waltzian 
structuralism. Moreover, his case studies indicate yet another significant change 
in the realist theory. While Waltz has developed a structural theory of international 
relations quite distinct from foreign policy theories worked out at the unit level of 
analysis, Walt’s case studies are more about unit level foreign policy behaviour, 
albeit in close association with structural factors. The most significant evidence 
in support of his general thesis—i.e., balance is more common than bandwagon— 
comes in almost all the cases from unit level factors, most common being those 
relating to the perception of the foreign policy elites about friends and enemies, 
quite independent of the arithmetic of capabilities involved in the exercise. 

Mastanduno’s treatment confuses more than it clarifies. He agrees that post- 
Cold War unipolarity could undermine theoretical claims of neo-realism and prefers 
the balance of threat perspective over balance of power. Yet, he does not think 
that these developments in any way challenge neo-realism’s claim to complete 
theoretical dominance, particularly in the sphere of security studies. His use of 
the concept of balance is peculiar to say the least. His views regarding the concept 
of balance of power stand in sharp contrast to some of the fundamental attributes 
of realism, both classical and structural.” Schweller feels that states prefer band- 
wagoning to balancing; but it is hard to see how this can be reconciled with the 
theoretical structure of neo-realism. By implication, he tried to prevent neo-realism 
from being falsified, particularly its central idea of balancing behaviour.® Not 
only is such an approach too simplistic, it also does not meet the requirements of 
methodological rigour and consistency which the positivist epistemology under- 
lying neo-realism considers uncompromising. 

The attempts by Christensen and Snyder to construct a foreign policy level 
theory developed on the basis of Waltzian neo-realism does not reflect the structural 
logic of the original formulation. Moreover, by bringing Jervis and Waltz together, 
they have once again introduced certain variables which are hardly compatible 
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with the logical requirements of the original formulation.” To take just one instance, 
Christensen and Snyder do not make any attempt to explain how a key psycho- 
logical factor like the decision-maker’s “perception” of defensive or offensive 
capabilities fit into the neo-realist paradigm. Their explanation of polarity may 
indeed be right, but this accuracy is achieved through major modifications of the 
original Waltzian version. If the latter 1s paradigmatic, as 1s indeed the case, the 
firidings of Christensen and Snyder do more damage than salvage it. 

In methodological terms, the treatment of nationalism by Van Evera and Barry 
Posen is far less problematic. In fact, it 1s their uncritical acceptance of neo-realism 
which makes their analyses of nationalism and war inadequate. They are unable 
to understand nationalism primarily because they treat it as something exogenous, 
as something “given”, to be calculated mechanically like other factors, ignoring 
its ideological component and sociological basis. 


Concluding Observations 


In a sense, there is a remarkable continuity of perspectives among all the scholars 
whom we have discussed above. They all feel uncomfortable with neo-realism’s 
predictive indeterminacy (particularly at the level of foreign policy), with the 
explanation of the balance of power in terms of capability, and with the use of the 
neo-classical orthodoxy to finesse all subjectivity in the name of parsimony, 
elegance and predictive accuracy. This leads them to develop new concepts or 
theoretical formulations which are contrary to neo-realism. They have invariably 
introduced more complexity, particularly emphasizing subjective variables. From 
Walt’s talk of perceptions and Christensen and Snyder's borrowing of Jervis to 
Van Evera or Posen’s insistence on nationalism as a factor in war, there is a dilution 
of neo-realist assumptions in the light of complex evidence gathered from a series 
of case studies. Had these scholars been more sensitive to methodological issues 
given their devotion to the positivist methodology, they would have realized that 
their diverse findings tend to undermine neo-realism from within instead of 
strengthening it. 

The neo-realist versus neo-liberal debate has in no way helped scholars to com- 
prehend limitations of the realist orthodoxy. In a way, the neo-realists have done 
better than the neo-liberals, because, within the sphere of security at least, the 
neo-liberals have very little differences with their rivals. While neo-realists argue 
the case of an anarchic international system, which security comes by way of 
efficient balancing strategies built on sound military capabilities and indeterminate 
alliances, the neo-liberals present a slightly more optimistic, but nevertheless 
anarchic, world where cooperative economic strategies complement conventional 
balances to provide a better, more reliable, less risky and more efficient security. 
That a compromise between the two is after all not very difficult is evident from 
the development of a perspective such as contingent realism. Most neo-realists 
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would agree that liberal institutions, democratic structures and norms and liberal 
economics are vital to comprehensive peace. No neo-liberal would likewise com- 
plain much against competitive balancing strategies, prioritizing national interest 
over genuine collective commitments, or the need for faithful allies in the uncertain 
world of global politics. 

The real threat to the neo-realist dominance in security studies comes from the 
broadening of the agenda of security in recent times, both in terms of issues and 
methodology. The new threat therefore is two-fold. On the one hand, one witnesses 
increasing threats to human existence, at all levels of collective living, that can 
hardly be explained by the narrow perspective of neo-realism. We can refer to the 
threats of the environment to the rise of fundamentalism, ethnicity and a new 
politics of identity and so on. The other threat to neo-realism comes from new 
methodological breakthroughs in the social sciences which are percolating the 
study of IR. In concrete terms, the greatest challenge to the epistemic monopoly 
of neo-realism comes from social constructivism and post-positivist writings on 
security. In a world where violence is endemic, realism (of all kinds) will not 
easily lose its established pre-eminence. But at least there is now a possibility of 
a more serious debate between neo-realism and emerging alternatives. 
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Since the 1960s, when most countries in the African continent gamed political 
independence from their colonial masters, Africa has experimented with a variety 
of development strategies over the years. From the policy of “neutralism” and 
“non-alignment” during the Cold War era, to emphasis on “self-reliance”, “aut- 
archy”, “mixe economy”, “African Socialism” and “State Capitalism”—Africa 
has come a full circle without any significant achievement in the socio-economic 
field. The continent still lags behind the rest of the world in almost every aspect 
of development. Some states which showed some promise in the 1960s later suf- 
fered from acute poverty and social decay due to frequent military interventions 
and decades of maladministration. In the absence of a self-propelling mechanism 
for development, Africa could hardly influence the developments in world politics 
and economy to its advantage. 

In the late 1980s following the ascendancy of capitalism as a result of the 
failure of socialism in Eastern Europe, a new world order emerged. Then many 
hoped that Africa would take the road to recovery and assume a key role in the 
new world order. But those hopes were unfounded. Instead of asserting itself as a 
major player in the global economy, Africa began to slide into oblivion as the 
debt crisis coupled with the declining competitiveness of Africa’s raw materials 
in the international market weakened the continent further. Such a declining status 
of Africa, particularly in the face of the seemingly irreversible globalization 
process, compelled many contemporary African leaders to think of new ways of 
re-positioning Africa in the global system.' The leaders who have shown deep 
commitment to such a course of action include Presidents Olusegun Obasanjo 
(Nigeria), Thabo Mbeki (South Africa), Abdoulazeez Bouteflika (Algeria), 
Abdoulaye Wade (Senegal) and Moumar Ghadafi (Libya). These leaders have 
not only transformed the Organization of African Unity (OAU) into the African 
Union (AU) but also launched a vigorous campaign in pursuit of New Partnership 
for Africa’s Development (NEPAD). How would this partnership bring 
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development in Africa? What does the partnership entail and how can Africa turn 
its limitations into strength in the face of many problems and contradictions in 
the continent and in the context of a globalized international economy? This article 
attempts to answer these questions. 


NEPAD 


It is indeed an irony that after four decades of independence from colonial rule 
Africa is just devising a common strategy for its autonomous development. As 
stated earlier, development strategies adopted by the African states in the 1960s 
often followed the paths of socialism, capitalism, pragmatism and self-reliance. 
Such diverse socio-economic development patterns did come in the way of finding 
common grounds and evolving ideas for the continent’s development. Viewed 
from that angle, the question that arises is: will NEPAD be able to devise a common 
strategy for Africa’s development? 

NEPAD, according to one of its proponents, “is not an organization or an insti- 
tution but it is a comprehensive programme designed to move Africa forward”. 
Its emphasis is on “partnership” and “working together in collaboration and taking 
advantage of scale in all aspects of human development in the continent’”.? “Partner- 
ship” is understood as “the promotion of relationships between Africa and 
developed countries based on mutual respect, commitments, trust, benefits and 
interests”.? Such an understanding of partnership makes it clear that Africa aspires 
to place herself in a situation of mutual respect with the rest of the world. It is 
quite another thing whether the rest of the world perceives Africa in a similar 
way. The reality is that the developed west considers Africa a risky place for 
investment and business. The architects of NEPAD, however, argue differently. 
While articulating the agenda of NEPAD, President Obasanjo noted that NEPAD 
would do everything to remove those apprehensions expressed by Western 
investors by ensuring “good governance”, resolution of conflicts through “conflict 
management and conflict prevention”, respect for “human rights” and “trans- 
parency” to remove corruption in Africa.‘ 

It is equally important to note that the NEPAD framework document focuses 
on the need to bring about the necessary social, economic and political changes 
in the continent.’ It emphasizes the need for building new partnerships between 
the African peoples and the developed world, especially the G-8, as well as within 
the South. NEPAD hopes that the developed countries of the world in general and 
the G-8 in particular, will undertake mutually reinforcing efforts to ensure Africa’s 
rapid economic growth and sustainable progress in poverty alleviation. 


1 President Olusegun Obasanjo’s speech at the NEPAD conference held in Dakar, Senegal, 16 
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The objectives of NEPAD have been articulated by some of the outspoken 
African leaders at various regional and international forums to assert Africa’s 
place in the restructuring of the world economy. In this regard, NEPAD has identi- 
fied around 100 projects as prionty areas.° Some of the projects are now discussed. 


Peace and Securjty in Africa 


Achieving peace and security in Africa was a major objective that stimulated the 
creation of several regional and sub-regional organizations in the continent, particu- 
larly in the years immediately following the attainment of independence by most 
African countries in the 1960s. However, this objective proved illusive. It is not 
surprising therefore that one of the main objectives of NEPAD is the creation of 
conditions conducive to the attainment of peace and security in Africa. To realize 
this, NEPAD seeks the cooperation of Africa’s development partners in ensuring 
the prevention, management and resolution of conflicts in Africa.’ It also intends 
to focus on ending conflicts as well as providing assistance to countries emerging 
from conflicts in order to expedite their reconstruction and development.® Finally, 
NEPAD believes that peace and security and people-centred development can be 
achieved only when viable democratic structures and economic management 
processes are consolidated in Africa.’ 

NEPAD understands very well the complexity of Africa’s conditions in our 
times. Most of the conflicts in Africa are the result of internal socio-economic 
and political conditions. However, external factors do complicate both the dimen- 
sion and intensity of these conflicts. If NEPAD wants to make Africa free of con- 
flicts that are threatening the survival of the continent itself, it has to address the 
issues and conditions that generate such conflicts. If Africa manages its own affairs 
to the satisfaction of its people, there would be no basis for external involvement 
in African conflicts.'° Hence, African leaders need to devise their own internal 
mechanisms for the containment of conflicts within Africa. This is because the 
involvement of external forces could be inimical to the interests of popular govern- 
ments in Africa, as it has always been. Further, foreign intervention in African 
conflicts often worsens and makes them more protracted. African conflicts also 
provide an opportunity for developed countries, who produce firearms and other 
weapons of war, to test the effectiveness of their newly invented weapons. Finally, 
the involvement of outsiders in African conflicts further increases Africa’s debt 
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burden, thanks to the need to procure weapons. In view of the foregoing, ıt is 
evident that NEPAD can achieve the objective of peace and secunty through 
internal peace-building processes.!! 

Another aspect of NEPAD’s security plan centres around the need to introduce 
political reforms to ensure democratic governance in much of Africa. Ironically 
the processes of democratic change across Africa have not been easy. Democrat- 
ization processes have produced a variety of conflicts based on ethnic differences, 
regional animosities and religious mtolerance within Africa."? In multi-ethnic 
African societies, the practice of democracy has often given birth to assertive 
civil rights groups, ethnic chauvinism and vibrant civil societies. 

Although in the short-run a democratic process unleashes certain forces which 
appear to be conflict-prone, in the long-run a democratic society is more peaceful 
and secure than an authoritarian one." Therefore, NEPAD should go beyond the 
agenda of democratic reforms in Africa; it should also think about various insti- 
tutional mechanisms to deal with the management of conflicts which the reform 
process often tends to result in. Further democracy may not necessarily bring the 
expected economic benefits to the African masses in the immediate context. It is 
this seeming inability of African democratic governments to speedily deliver 
“democratic dividends” that threatens to undermine their legitimacy.'* 

It becomes evident from the above analysis that conflicts and the resultant 
insecurity in Africa are inextricably linked with economic underdevelopment and 
political instability. Security should be “all-inclusive”. When a nation’s security 
efforts focus on the ordinary people in the society, then “such efforts become all- 
inclusive and truly National”, because it would “take care of everybody, both the 
government and the governed, both the strong and the weak, as well as the rich”.!* 


Imperatives for Good Economic and Corporate Governance 


NEPAD recognizes the need for the reform of Africa’s public institutions in order 
to enhance the capacity-building of public institutions.’® Such reforms include 
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strengthening parliamentary control, promoting participatory decision-making, 
adopting effective measures to combat corruption and judicial reforms." In addition 
to the political reforms discussed above, NEPAD considers good economic govern- 
ance in Africa as a process that would bring many benefits such as the maximization 
of the gains of globalization, acceleration of sustainable growth, removal of poverty 
and the creation of a more stable, predictable macroeconomic environment’! 

There is no disputing the fact that reforms in Africa’s public institutions, which 
NEPAD has been insisting on, are necessary for the improvement in service 
delivery systems and the elimination of corruption. The problem is not the lack of 
modem political structures; public institutions in Africa have a multiplicity of 
administrative structures. However, it is the lack of institutionalization of these 
structures in Africa that has been responsible for the prevalence of political cor- 
ruption and general lack of productivity.’ 

Ethnicity has emerged as a predominant factor affecting both political and eco- 
nomic governance in Africa. Ethnic considerations-have not only pervaded the 
management of public service structures in Africa but also the private sector of 
the economy. This development accounts for the near collapse of private sector 
investments in Africa. Appointments into management positions in most public 
and private sector organizations in Africa have often been made on the basis of 
ascriptive criteria and other normative or primordial considerations. It is indeed 
unfortunate that in post-colonial Africa, ethnicity continues to be a major factor 
conditioning success or failure of the state.” Therefore, it is encouraging that 
NEPAD recognizes the necessity of tackling the problems of institutional develop- 
ment and corporate governance in Africa. Needless to say, finding solutions to 
these problems is not easy. Africa has gone through periods of authoritarian repres- 
sion, and a good number of African states now have civil societies that promote 
dictatorships. Under these conditions, democratic governance in much of Africa 
is more of a departure from established practice. i 

Africa’s recent experiment with democracy is a result of the developments in 
Eastern Europe and the pressure on Africa’s dictatorial regimes by Western donor 
countries to begin democratization. Since Africa lacks institutions conducive to 
the practice of democracy,” they need to be created and sustained in each African 
state through a democratic political culture. African leaders need a reorientation 
of their mindsets in managing public institutions and private sector organizations. 
NEPAD’: vision of instituting good economic and corporate governance in Africa 
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needs to be operationalized by recognizing the peculiarities of each African 
country. In other words, the wide diversity of Africa requires separate and different 
strategies for the realization of Africa’s development agenda; there cannot be one 
universal development strategy for the entire continent. 

On the issue of good governance, it has been argued that Africa adopted demo- 
cracy in preference to other forms of government because of the expectation that 
democracy would generate economic development. Democracy in the African 
context should be participatory (ensuring the involvement of people in decision- 
making), welfare-oriented, promotive of people’s fundamental rights and broadly 
representative.” It is difficult to find a single country m Africa that meets the 
above standards. It is indeed a challenge for NEPAD to ensure that African leaders, 
who demand that Africa should have a new deal with the developed economies, 
initiate full democratic reforms. African leaders need to do much more than just 
pay lip service to democratic reforms, in order to reconstruct the socio-economic 
foundations of their countries’ political systems. 

The present generation of African leaders do not seem to have strong political 
will to pull the “trigger of fundamental democratic reforms” because of the dangers 
such reforms pose to their political ambitions and survival. Most of the African 
countries are embroiled in ethnic conflicts and intra-elite squabbling which have 
pushed the agenda of democratic reforms to the background. This has resulted in 
the continuing prevalence of high-level corruption in most of the African states. 
It is against this background that NEPAD’s quest for good economic governance 
in Africa needs to be focused. 


Banking and Financial Standards 


African leaders who are championing NEPAD believe that a robust and healthy 
financial system would contribute to faster economic growth through the attraction 
of foreign investments, better resource allocation and a more efficient management 
of financial resources.” In this regard, NEPAD proposes the introduction of Africa 
Peer Review Mechanism for the identification of constraints each African country 
may face in meeting international financial standards. It believes that the imple- 
mentation of standards in banking and financial institutions across Africa would 
require the cooperation and support of international financial institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank, Financial Stability Forum 
and African Development Bank (ADB).¥ 

It is no longer a secret that most banks in Africa have, over the years, indulged 
in unprofessional and unethical transactions with fraudulent individuals or 
institutions within and outside their countries of operation. Some banks in Africa 
have even been found to collaborate with syndicates of criminal groups abroad to 
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launder ill-gotten funds obtained through transactions in illicit drug businesses. 
The outcome of such transactions in most cases have left the banks cash-strapped 
and financially distressed. There is also the fact that some banking institutions 
were used by erstwhile African dictators to swindle out of Africa huge sums of 
money which were in turn deposited in banks abroad. All these practices have led 
to capital flight from Africa and have increased Africa’s debt burden.” The imple- 
mentation of standards in banking and other financial institutions in Africa would 
regulate those institutions and facilitate the creation and retention of finance which 
is greatly needed in Africa. 

The quest for the implementation of banking and financial standards in Africa 
necessitates the eradication of corruption in banking and financial transactions 
across Africa. This is a tall order in the African context. Foreign investors, espe- 
cially those from the United States of America and Europe, have often mentioned 
the seeming entrenchment of corruption in Africa’s financial and banking insti- 
tutions as the main reason for their reluctance to invest in Africa. It is logical to 
expect that foreign investments would flow into Africa only after the necessary 
reforms are introduced in its financial and banking institutions. 

The declining foreign investment in Africa is evident from the diversion of 
financial assistance and other resources to Eastern Europe by the developed coun- 
tries of the world. The developed countries believe that investments in Eastern 
Europe have greater prospects of yielding dividends. Thus they find Eastern Europe 
a safer place for investment than Africa.* 

It is a sad commentary that for almost a decade after African scholars expressed 
their concern about Africa being abandoned by the rest of the world, particularly 
by the developed countries of Europe and America, the continent is yet to witness 
any remarkable transformation. What is more worrying is the fact that all the 
strategies adopted by the African leaders for the reform of banking and financial 
institutions since the 1980s did not achieve the desired results. Such failures, 
however, need not slow down the reform process in the financial sector as that 
alone would improve Africa’s investment and business conditions which in turn 
would increase the credibility of Africa in the international arena. It is even more 
disturbing when one realizes the fact that present reforms proposed by NEPAD 
are definitely not the first set of reforms by African leaders. Africa has never been 
short of ideas and strategies for development; what is required is the political will 
for implementing such ideas and strategies.” 
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Africa needs to implement NEPAD’s proposed reforms in its banking and finan- 
cial institutions not only for the attraction of private and Foreign Direct Investments 
(FDI), but also for the expansion of its local capital market with all the attendant 
positive impact on the socio-economic life of its citizens. However, like any pro- 
gramme of reform, NEPAD’s proposed reform ıs bound to encounter stiff oppos- 
ition from those who have been benefiting from the old order. This requires strong 
determination on the part of the proponents of the reforms. Further, NEPAD needs 
to articulate more clearly the possible benefits of reforms in Africa’s banking and 
financial institutions, with a view to ensuring greater acceptance of the object- 
ives of such reforms at the mass level. 


Capital Flow Initiative 


NEPAD’s capital flow initiative focuses on three key areas: debt, Official Develop- 
ment Assistance (ODA) and private capital flows. These areas are crucial to 
NEPAD’s objective of increasing resource availability for economic growth and 
poverty reduction in Africa.” 

On the debt front, NEPAD intends to come to an agreement with the international 
community to facilitate further debt relief for African countries. It argues that 
African countries, which are committed to poverty eradication through good 
governance and efficient financial management but have a low income base (below 
US$ 885 in GDP as of 1999), should not spend more than 5-10 per cent of their 
budgets on debt service costs.” 

The debt burden has been increasing with every passing year. From $42.5 billion 
in the 1970s, Africa’s debt rose to $104 billion in 1980, from $132 billion in 1983 
to $171.3 billion in 1986, and it could well reach between $300 billion and $500 
billion by the turn of the century.” Presently, the burden of debt servicing has 
weighed heavily on Africa’s new democratic governments. For instance, Nigeria, 
since the emergence of democracy in 1999, has been paying approximately $1.5 
billion every year to service its debt. In three years, it has paid $5 billion in this 
regard. Yet, Nigeria’s creditors are not happy and demand that it should pay $3.5 
billion annually. Such a high debt service ratio has affected the social welfare 
programmes and economic projects of the government badly. It is against this 
background that the Nigerian President, Olusegun Obasanjo, has been quite vocal 
in his advocacy for debt relief. 

The debt servicing burden has become so heavy that some NEPAD leaders 
even call for the cancellation of all debts. To justify their demand for cancellation, 
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African leaders have often highlighted the historical exploitative relationships 
between Africa and the now-developed nations of the world, which were respon- 
sible for the present economic predicament of the continent. But what the African 
leaders do not realize is that creditor countries are not guided by any moral con- 
sideration with regard to recovering their debts. Further, contemporary African 
leaders have questioned the procedures followed by former African dictators in 
contracting debts, which are binding on succeeding generations of Africans. They 
argue that most of the former African dictators colluded with the creditors to sign 
loans with the intent of defrauding African countries.” However, there seems to 
be little hope that Africa’s creditors would cancel their debts to bring substantial 
relief to the continent. It is very unlikely that Africa can pay all its debts or grow 
out of it. There is another viewpoint which argues that Africa’s debt burden ought 
not to be viewed as the cause of Africa’s socio-economic decline; it is only a symp- 
tom. Even if all of Africa’s “debts were cancelled”, it is argued, it would make 
very little difference “as long as those conditions such as inappropriate policies, 
corruption, disarticulated economies, and Africa’s location in the international 
division of Labour, remain”.” - 

With regard to ODA, which over the years has declined to Afrıcan countries, 
NEPAD intends to constitute a forum for African dialogue that would look into 
matters relating to reforms in the ODA sector to encourage new economic 
initiatives.” 

Further, NEPAD places premium on foreign capital without according equal 
importance to the creation and development of local or domestic capital. This has 
been Africa’s response to the forces of globalization which have resulted in sus- 
tainable development in the advanced economies of Europe and the US, while 
perpetuating poverty and underdevelopment in Africa.™ Inadequate foreign invest- 
ments in`Africa has affected the continent’s development over the years. Further, 
Africa’s social and economic decline have been caused by its mounting debt.” 

NEPAD’s emphasis on ODA and private capital flows indicate its preference 
for foreign investments. African leaders have always viewed development as a 
process to be achieved by changing the pattern of the relationship between Africa 
and the developed countries. Thus, these leaders often talk of “a greater flow of 
technical assistance to Africa”, more loans on better terms, more foreign investment 
in Africa, accelerated transfer of technology, better prices for prrmary commodities, 
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greater access to western markets, etc.” Such a perception reflects the incapability 
of Afncan leaders to ensure autonomous development of their countries leading 
to more economic dependence on the developed nations. The fact of the matter is _ 
that such dependence on external funding has worsened Africa’s socio-economic 
condition over the years. It seems that most African leaders have not properly 
understood the importance of globalization and the basis of the World Trade Organ- 
ization (WTO), resulting in the wrong diagnosis and prescriptions by NEPAD. 


New Challenges in a Globalized World 


Africa’s position in the present world order can be well-appreciated if an effort is 
made to explain the implications of globalization for Africa’s development. In 
the early 1990s, African leaders and scholars were critical of the marginalization 
of Africa in a world where the developed countries of Europe and America con- 
tinued to achieve economic prosperity and rapid technological progress.” 

With the coming into being of the WTO in 1998, Africa’s marginalization has 
` worsened to such an extent that the continent is now placed in “the concentric 
circles farthest from the center of global power—the periphery of the periphery”. 
The state of its economy is very worrying, the worst by world standards. According 
to the United Nations assessment in 2001, only Libya and Mauritius were rated as 
having economic systems that placed their citizens above poverty level and out 
of the 162 least-developed countries of the world, 75 per cent of them were in 
Africa. Further, the economic policies pursued by the African countries have been 
subject to strong external influences, as becomes evident from the functioning of 
the African Development Bank (ADB). The only thing that is African about the 
ADB is its name. The Bank, which was founded in 1966 as one of the organs of 
the now-transformed OAU, has twenty-four non-Afncan member-states, including 
the G-8 nations, owning the assets of the Bank and dictating its policies.” 

The absence of financial capital in Africa is a reflection of the reluctance of 
foreign investors to invest in the continent. Africa has continued to slide into 
misery, as poverty, diseases and conflicts have been ravaging the continent. With 
increasing globalization and the encouragement of liberalization policies 
by the WTO across the globe, Africa is experiencing greater marginalization and 
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underdevelopment.” Globalization, polarization, wealth concentration and 
marginalization are all interrelated concepts which explain the uneven nature of 
distribution of benefits and losses prevalent in the world capitalist system.“ 

Most countries of the South, particularly from Africa, have not been able to 
reap the benefits of globalization because of several factors. These include lack 
of domestic economic capacity, weak social infrastructure following colonial rule, 
low export prices and decline ın terms of trade, the burden of debt servicing, lack 
of advanced technology, misuse of power and economic mismanagement. Africa 
cannot benefit from globalization so long as these conditions prevail.” 

The first challenge, therefore, is how to participate gainfully in the globalization 
process and take advantages of the opportunities it offers in the fields of com- 
munications, information technology and international competitiveness even while 
protecting the domestic economies from the negative consequences of the process. 
Second, it is also important that Africa should try to devise internal mechanisms 
to put an end to all conflicts within its borders and divert resources from wars to 
the development process and eradication of poverty.“ Third, Africa needs to formu- 
late appropriate, broad-based policies and programmes to address effectively the 
issues raised by the WTO, IMF and World Bank including foreign debt.“ A related 
aspect is the need for African countnes to cooperate with one another against the 
collective strength of the developed nations of the northern hemisphere which 
greatly influence the functioning of the WTO, IMF and World Bank. Africa also | 
needs to collaborate with the rest of the South in such institutions as the G-15 of 
the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), the G-77 and the Southern caucasus since it 
alone cannot negotiate effectively with the North under the present world order. 
The ongoing negotiations between Africa, Caribbean and Pacific countries and 
the European Union (ACP-EU) for the proposed establishment of economic part- 
nership agreements are encouraging and should therefore be pursued to its logical 
end. Finally, African countnes have to reform their political systems to ensure 
popular participation ın decision-making at all levels and a people-oriented devel- 
opment process is the continent. Without addressing these issues Africa can neither 
make any meaningful progress nor benefit from the globalization process, with 
or without NEPAD. 
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Limitation 


From the above discussion, it is clear that the NEPAD initiative is not without its 
limitations. These limitations need urgent attention of the new generation of African 
leaders, if the initiative is to gain more credence, both at the mass level as well as 
among the African scholars. 

First, diversities in Africa create problems with regard to the implementation 
of NEPAD projects and ac.ions. Although each country in the continent wants ` 
economic development, the strategies adopted to achieve that goal are mostly 
determined by each one’s national interest. Therefore NEPAD can enjoy maximum 
support from within Africa only when the continent is fully integrated with the 
broad objectives of African union. Second, NEPAD’s assumption that the rest of 
the world, which has benefited from unequal trading relations with Africa, would 
be benign enough to change the pattern of hegemonic and exploitative relationship 
with Africa, requires serious reappraisal. Some scholars have challenged the view 
that liberalization would ensure all-round economic development. One scholar 
argues that it is fallacious to contend that reducing barriers to imports and opening 
up to capital flows would increase growth and reduce poverty in developing coun- 
tries. “The lesson of history” he states, “is that ultimately all successful countnes 
develop their own brands of National capitalism” .*’ Third, NEPAD’s capital flow 
initiatives are aimed at increasing the volume of financial assistance to Africa and 
at the same time reducing Africa’s debt burden through a favourable debt service 
mechanism. There is, however, a danger that an increase in aid flows could worsen 
Africa’s dependence on the developed economies in the long run. Fourth, in 
NEPAD’s working document, countries are classified into three groups such as 
the post-decision point HIPC (Highly indebted and poor countries), HIPC other 
and IDA eligible/ineligible. Ironically, the criteria adopted for such classifications 
are the same ones which the international financial institutions have often used to 
denigrate Africa. Most countries dubbed as HIPC are in fact very rich in resources 
which do not justify such a characterization. Countries like the Central African 
Republic, Democratic Republic of Congo, Sierra Leone, etc., are very rich in 
mineral resources; the problem with these countries has often been their political 
instability. However, what is most worrying is the fact that those very countries 
which have been classified as HIPC, seem to be content with such classification 
so long as it ensures the flow of aid and other financial assistance to them. NEPAD 
needs to critically reexamine and challenge the basis of these classifications instead 
of reinforcing them. Finally, NEPAD seems to be more interested in promoting a 
relationship between Africa and the development partners from outside Africa. 
Equal emphasis should be placed on promoting intra-African trade with a view to 
expanding the production capacities of African countries. NEPAD needs to 


7 Dan Rodrik, The New Global Economy and Developing Countnes Making Openness Work 
(Washington, DC. Overseas Development Council, 1999), quoted in Khor, Globalizanon and the 
South, pp. 24-25. 
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encourage the development of Small‘and Medium Scale Enterprises (SMSE) as 
a means of substitutng imports through domestic investments ın African econ- 
omies. After all, no foreign investor would like to invest in an economy that lacks 
local capital. 


Concluding Observations 


Underlining the limitanons of NEPAD is not to undermine the entire initiative but 
to encourage informed debate on how to modify the principles, objectives and 
strategies of NEPAD ın the light of the many challenges that the African continent 
faces in the age of globalization. After all, as President Obasanjo said, “the process 
of achieving NEPAD’s goals calls for all hands on deck on the continent of Africa. 
It will need every support Africa can get from the rest of the world.” It follows, 
therefore, that shaping Africa’s future is a project that requires input not only 
from Africans but the rest of the world, because Africa—-developed or develop- 
ing—would still have to co-exist with other continents and peoples of the world. 
There is nothing wrong with NEPAD seeking partnership but the kind of partner- 
ship it seeks should be one that would enhance Africa’s standing and increase its 
leverage in the new world order. 
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Global Governance: Role of the Trio, 
Global Policy Institutions and Regional Groups 


Bhaskar Majumder 








It is often argued that globalization is not new to the post-Second World War 
world economy, which experienced no less integration in the nineteenth century. 
The capitalist system that took root in fifteenth century Europe expanded to cover 
the entire globe by the late nineteenth century.' Due to open borders, people then 
moved more easily than now. By the mid-nineteenth century, it came to be realized 
that the owners of capital nestle everywhere, settle everywhere and establish con- 
nections everywhere.” The late nineteenth century witnessed rapid international 
integration, with trade flows representing a very high share of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) in the UK, the Netherlands and Japan.> People who talk about 
post-Second World War globalization stress on advances in technology that not 
only made the movement of physical objects, of money and of ideas far easier 
and cheaper than ever before, but also put the governments in a difficult situation 
with regard to the methods of control. For example, the revolutionary developments 
in the field of electronics in the late twentieth century made information global 
and converted the national economies into globalized economies.‘ 

Basically, the post-Second World War globalization corresponds to a mature 
stage of capitalist industrialization where new global markets have started emerging 
and are often dominating. These refer to the markets in banking, insurance and 
service sectors. Financial institutions, like the Multinational Banks (MNBs), are 
following the new extra-national actors, that is, the Transnational Corporations 
(TNCs). The post-War globalization is new in terms of its shift from product- 
specific comparative cost-linked social division of labour to global division of 
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labour. The latter is market-centred and not product-centred. It accommodates 
both labour-intensive and capital-intensive processes in different locations (coun- 
tries) to produce a single product. The development of technology, which is being 
increasingly controlled by the TNCs, makes this “two techniques-two spaces-one 
product” a success. The TNCs locate production activities in different countries 
according to their own calculations and integrate them through intra-firm (and/or 
inter-firm) networks of trade.’ The post-War globalization is also new because of 
the constitution of policy coordination groups and their domination in shaping 
global economic policies. These groups often overshadow the national priorities 
of countries that are not their members. The post-War International Economic 
Order (IEO) ıs executed by three important institutions, the trio, namely, the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). Globalization of the second half of the twentieth century is, thus, compact 
and circumscribed by laws framed by the Developed Market Economies (DMEs). 

This article discusses the roles of the trio, the Global Policy Institutions and the 
Regional Groups in global governance. 


Role of the Trio 


The post-Second World War reconstruction of the world economy needed an insti- 
tutional network. In 1944, the US invited forty-three countnes to attend a “United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference” held at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Twenty-seven countries out of the invited forty-three were from the 
less-developed regions of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Before the Confer- 
ence, the US was thinking about a “Currency Stabilization Fund” and a “Bank for 
Reconstruction” while the UK was thinking in terms of a “Currency Union”. The 
Bretton Woods Conference gave shape to such thinking and led to the establishment 
of the two pillars of the post-War multilateral financial cooperation, namely the 
IMF and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 
By accommodating all the vital provisions of the “Joint Anglo-American State- 
ment”, the Conference became very much an Anglo-American affair, with Canada 
playing a useful mediating role. Germany, Italy and Japan then belonged to the 
enemy camp and hence were not represented at Bretton Woods. France was still 
under German occupation; its government-in-exile played only a marginal role. 
The less-developed countries had no role to play. The Soviet Union came only at 
the last minute and observed from the sidelines. Moreover, there was almost com- 
plete dependence of the Allies on the US—militarily, politically and economically. 
No wonder, then, that the US role at Bretton Woods was decisive.’ The US emerged 
as the unchallenged leader in shaping the post-War world economic order. 
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The US sought to reorient the power structure to suit her own interests. The 
economic dimensions of this re-orientation was reflected first in the establishment 
of the Bretton Woods system. The Bretton Woods twins were given the responsibil- 
ity to deal with the problems of currency stabilization, exchange rate adjustment, 
transnational investment and finance for reconstruction and development. The 
irony, however, was that the system “combined a formal symmetry of treatment 
as regards compliance with rules and obligations with an obvious asymmetry as 
regards influence and control." The World Bank was situated in Washington and 
headed by a US national without any exception. The lending practices of the 
Bank were designed to usually finance the foreign exchange costs of the projects 
undertaken by the borrowing countries. While the Bank was headed by an Ameri- 
can, a European member led the IMF, again without any exception. At the IMF 
and the World Bank, no one ever talked about diluting the voting shares of the US 
and the European Union (EU) in favour of more voting power for the Third World 
Countries (TWCs). The Meltzer Commission in 2000 found that 70 per cent of 
the Bank’s non-grant lending was concentrated in eleven countries, with 145 other 
member countries left to scramble for the remaining 30 per cent. It also found 
that 80 per cent of the resources of the Bank were devoted not to the poorest 
developing countries but to the developed ones that had positive credit ratings. 
The positive credit ratings implied that these countries could raise their funds in 
intemational capital markets. The rate of failure of the projects sanctioned by the 
Bank was found to be 65 to 70 per cent in the poorest countries and 55 to 60 per 
cent in all developing countries. The Bank therefore failed in its declared mission 
of reducing global poverty. Nor was the Bank concerned with good governance. 
For example, the Bank financed the Suharto regime in Indonesia for thirty years 
spending over $30 billion.’ 

As an important actor in shaping the post-Second World War world economy, 
the US floated the concept of International Trade Organization (ITO) to govern 
world trade. In cooperation with the UK, the US presented its proposal for the 
formation of such a body to the UN Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). 
The draft proposal reflected US emphasis on free enterprise and the dominant 
role of market forces. In November 1947, the representatives from around fifty 
countries gathered in Havana for the UN Conference on Trade and Employment. 
At this Conference, thirty-two developing countries put forward around 800 
amendments to the original draft. This foiled the US attempt to shape the proposed 
trade body along the lines of the Bretton Woods institutions. The developing coun- 
tries demanded one country-one vote in the decision-making structure of the 
proposed ITO, while the US wanted around 20 per cent of votes for itself.'° The 
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exercise of even limited power by the TWCs led to the amendment of the draft to 
include Chapter III that dealt with issues of industrialization, foreign investment 
and trade. On industrialization, the TWCs strongly argued for the protection of 
infant industry; and on investment, they incorporated the rights of the capital- 
importing country to even expropriate a foreign investor’s plant on the condition 
that the compensation paid for such an act should be just. The TWCs also suc- 
ceeded in including Chapter VI in the draft devoted to commodities of trade interest 
to them. 

Since the above changes were opposed by the US Congress, the ITO was still- 
born. The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) came in its place with 
a much broader framework. GATT was also a US initiative. Following US sug- 
gestions, twenty-three countries convened a meeting in Geneva to negotiate multi- 
lateral tanff reductions. Of the twenty-three countries, eleven belonged to the 
Third World. This meeting led to the conclusion of the GATT that reflected 
the free market orientation of the US. Under the GATT, it was assumed that all the 
member countries were to be treated equally, with equal rights and obligations. 
However, the concerns of the TWCs were sidelined by the incorporation of two 
principles, namely, “non-discrimination” and “most favoured nation treatment’”.!! 

Since the late 1940s, the world economy underwent many significant changes. 
One was the phenomenal growth of the TNCs, particularly US-based ones. The 
other was the slowing down of the economies of the US and Western Europe 
during the 1970s and 1980s. While the first development shifted the bulk of inter- 
national transactions into interdepartmental transactions within the TNCs, the 
second led to a search for multilateral trade negotiations in the context of new 
markets. Both required a new trade regime. Hence, the Uruguay Round Trade 
negotiations was launched in September 1986 at Punta Del Este. The main issue 
related to the extension of GATT into new areas like trade in services, intellectual 
property and investment. Intellectual property issues were incorporated due to 
the collective efforts of the pharmaceuticals, recording and information industries 
in the US. The issue of trade in services was included for discussion under pressure 
from American Express and Citibank, the major corporations in the US, which 
were looking for easy market access across countries. The incorporation of Trade 
Related Investment Measures (TRIMS) for discussion in the Uruguay Round was 
a response to the measures adopted by the TWCs to regulate foreign investment. 
These measures included requirements relating to export, local content, technol- 
ogy transfer or licensing, domestic sale, manufacturing, product mandating and 
local equity. 

The Uruguay Round finally concluded on 15 April 1994 at Marrakesh, with 
the adoption of the Marrakesh Ministerial Declaration and the Final Act embodying 
the results of the negotiations and the Agreement establishing the WTO. Article 
XVI.4 of the Marrakesh Agreement clearly states that “each member shall ensure 
the conformity of its laws, regulations and administrative procedures with its 
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obligations as provided in the annexed Agreements”.!* Further, with the inclusion 
of Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs) due to the pressure from 
the TNCs, particularly in pharmaceuticals, recording and information industries 
in the US, the TWCs were placed at a more disadvantageous position. 


Global Policy Institutions 


The economic institutions that operate globally and have a major impact on world 
economy are the institutions created by the DMEs. These are the G-7 and G-10. 
G-10 really includes eleven countries, that is, the G-7 plus Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. There are also other institutions like the G-22 that 
includes the G-7 and the emerging-market economies in both the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and the non-OECD world. 
Yet another is the G-26 which includes the G-22 plus four countries from the 
OECD, namely, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. G-24 is an 
economic category that includes twenty-four countries from the Third World. 
The economies included under this category range from large to small economies 
on the basis of their population and output. G-20 includes individual countries, 
unions of countries and world financial institutions. Formed with the initiative of 
the G-7 Finance Ministers, this group is in fact an extension of the G-7 along with 
the inclusion of the EU, emerging large market economies in the Third World and 
the Bretton Woods twins. G-77 is by far the largest economic institution formed 
by members belonging to the Third World that now includes around 133 countries. 
G-15 and G-24 are also formed by countries exclusively from the Third World. 
The major global policy institutions are shown (see Box 1) by membership of 
countries, year of establishment of the institutions and their economic status. 

Let us discuss the respective shares of these institutions in terms of world output, 
exports, imports, investment and finance. 


World Output 


G-7 is the most powerful institution that enjoyed control over two-third of world 
output during the second half of the 1990s with only one-tenth of world population. 
G-10 does not show anything significantly different from that of G-7 in terms of 
the size of population and output. With around two-third of world population, 
G-22 and G-26 controlled around four-fifths of world output during the second 
. half of the 1990s. The output figures for G-22 and G-26 from the mid-1990s to 
the beginning of the twenty-first century show an improvement over what they 
were in 1980. If the shares of G-7 in world output are taken out, the remaining 
shares of each of G-22 and G-26 will be lower and will obviously be much less 
than that of G-7. The output share of G-22 excluding G-7, was around one-sixth 
of world total in 1995; for G-7 alone it was more than one-sixth of world total. 
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Box 1 


Global Policy Institutions/Groups of Countries 
(Membership of Countries and Status of Groups) 





Global 
Institutions/ 
Groups 


Member Counties 





US, UK, France, Germany, Japan, 
Italy, Canada. 

G-7 plus Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

G-7 plus emerging-market economies 
from both OECD and non-OECD 
countries. This includes Argentina, 
Australia, Brazil, China, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Poland, Russian 
Federation, Singapore, South Africa, 
Thailand. 

G-22 plus Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland. 

Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Democratic Republic of Congo, 

Céte d'ivoire, Egypt, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Guatemala, India. Islamic 
Republic of Iran, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Nigena, Palastan, Peru, Philippines, 
Sn Lanka, Syrian Arab Republic, 


-Trinidad and Tobago, Venezuela, 


Yugoslavia. 

Algena, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Malaysia, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Peru, Senegal, Sri Lanka, Venezuela, 
Zambabwe 

G-7 plus EU plus Argentina, Australia, 
Brazıl, China, India, Maxico, Russian 
Federation, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, 
South Korea, Turkey and the Bretton 
Woods Institutions. 


Status of the 
Group/Institution 


Highest economic 
power so far 
Same as that of G-7. 


Promising power of 
the emerging market 
economies by 
economuc-political 
alliance with G-7. 


Same as that of G-22. 


Weak economic power. 


A heterogeneous 
muxture of countries, 
economic groups like 
the EU and world 
financial institutions. 
Newly formed and yet 
to show power. 


Around 133 countries in the Third World Yet to exert power. 





Source: UNDP, 1999, Human Development Report, p. 109 
GOI, Economic Survey, 1999-2000, p. 108 


The same is true for G-26 and for all the years of the second half of the 1990s. 
G-24 controlled less than one-tenth of world output during 1995-2001 and had 
one-third of world population. The output data for G-24 for the late 1990s show 
a deceleration relative to what they were in 1980. The output share of G-15 was 
around one-tenth of world total output during the second half of the 1990s with 
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one-third of world population. The low output share of each of G-15 and G-24 is 
partly explained by the absence of China as a member in each of these groups 
(Tables 1 and 2). 


Table 1 
Share of Global Policy Institutions in World Population, 1980, 1995-2000 

Groups/ Share (%) in World Population 

Years 1980 1995 1996 1997. 1998 1999 2000 
G-7 13.59 11.87 11.76 11.80 11.61 11.53 11 54 
G-10 14.47 12.59 12 49 12.50 12 32 12.23 12 23 
G-22 55.92 52.66 64 33 64.80 63 29 64.06 63.96 
G-26 56.80 53.38 65 06 65.50 64 00 64.76 64.65 
G-20 NC NC NC NC NC NC ~*~ NC 
G-15 28.95 31.49 30.98 31.15 31.39 31 69 31.81 


G-24 30 78 32 64 34.02 34.60 33 89* 35.19%" = 35 24 


Notes: *Excluding Gabon, Syrian Arab Republic, Tnmdad and Tobago, Yugoslavia 
**Excluding Gabon, Trinidad and Tobago, Yugoslavia. 

NC: Not Calculated 

Source: World Bank, World Development Report, Several Issues 


Table 2 
Share of Global Policy Institutions in World Output, 1980, 1995-2000 





Groups/ Share (%) in World Output” 





Years 1980 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
G-7 43.43+ 67 42 65.60 64.00 64.79 65 30 66.65 
Q-10 48.29 71.70 69 85 67.80 68 66 68.99 70 04 
G-22 56.11* 8261 82.11 81.70 77 40 81.87 82.65 
G-26 60.97 86.89 86.20 85.80 81.27 85.56 86.04 
G-20 NC NC NC NC NC NC NC 

G-15 10.51 7.71 8.41 10 48 9.75 877 8.46 


G-24 986 8.69 8.19 8.90 8.87 911 9.02 


Notes: +means excluding Germany 

*means exclading Russian Federation 

**Qutput in GDP. 

NC: Not Calculated 

Source: World Bank, World Development Report, Several Issues. 


World Exports 


In 1980, the exports from G-7 constituted a little less than half of the world total. 
During the second half of the 1990s, the G-7 maintained this share. The export 
share of G-7 is proportionately much less than its share in world output during 
the late 1990s. Contrary to the high share in world exports of G-7 and G-10, the 
share of groups formed only by the TWCs like G-15 and G-24 was less than one- 
tenth of world exports. The export shares of G-15 and G-24 in world exports have 
a corresponding effect on their shares in world output. Each of G-22 and G-26 
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controlled more than two-third of world exports. The high share of G-7 explained 
the high share of G-22 and G-26. The export share of G-22, excluding the share 
of G-7, in 1995 was around one-fifth of world total, while it was a little less than 
half of world total for G-7 (Table 3). 


Table 3 
Skare of Global Policy Institutions in World Exports, 1980, 1995-2000 

Groups/ Share (%) in World Exports* 

Years 1980 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
G-7 47.90 48 66 46 12 47.99 48.85 49.51 45.72 
G-10 5855 58 16 55.54 57.04 58.69 59.51 64.58 
G-22 60 29 69.75 67.24 69.81 70.76 12.47 72.86 
G-26 7085 79.28 76.66 78 86 80.60 82.47 81.72 
G-20 NC NC. NC NC NC NC NC 
G-15 7 54 7.19 9.88 7.67 10.21 8.39 8 87 


G-24 7.91 7.19 6.00 6.44 6.53 7.25 7.68 
Notes: NC: Not Calculated 

*Merchandise Exports 

Source: World Bank, World Development Report, Several Issues. 


World Imports 


In 1980, imports of G-7 accounted for more than two-third of world imports. As 
against this G-15 and G-24 had a share of less than one-tenth in world imports. 
Each of the mixed groups like G-22 and G-26, by inclusion of large emerging- 
market economies, showed a share of more than two-thirds in world imports. 
Again the share of G-7 explained the high shares of these mixed groups. For 
example, in 1995, the import share of G-22 in world imports was around one- 
fifth of world total, which was a little less than one-fifth of world total for G-7. 
The same was true for G-26 for the second half of the 1990s (Table 4). 


Table 4 
Share of Global Policy Institutions in World Imports, 1980, 1995-2000 


Groups/ Share (%) in Worid Imports* 


Years 1980 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
G-7 49.0 4731 45.65 47.70 50 65 51.45 49.72 
G-10 59.92 55.75 53 96 55 96 59.80 60.40 57.71 
G-22 61.29 68.48 66 97 69.72 69.81 72.27 71.45 
G-26 72.14 76.92 _ 75.28 77.98 78.96 81.22 79.35 
G-20 NC NC NC NC NC NC NC 

G-15 6.74 7.23 9.73 8.32 9.96 7.99 8 06 


G-24 8.86 7.56 6 63 740 7.83 7.69 7.36 


*Merchandise Imports. 
Source: World Bank, World Development Report, Several Issues 
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World Investment 


Except for a few countries in the Third World, the developed-market economies 
control most of the inflows and outflows of world foreign direct investment (FDD. 
In 1980, for example, G-7 controlled around 60 per cent of total FDI outflows 
that came down to 45 per cent in 1996. G-10 controlled a little less than 70 per 
cent of FDI outflows in 1980 which came down to half of total FDI outflows in 
1996. Low-income countries, excluding China and India, had less than | per cent 
of FDI outflows in 1980 that increased to 3 per cent in 1996. The share of China 
in FDI increased significantly, from around 2 per cent in 1980 to around 12 per 
cent. This happened at a time when there was more than 50 per cent increase in 
FDI in world economy.” On average, G-7 contributed more than 70 per cent in 
FDI outflows during 1986-91. During 1992~96 this share came down to two- 
third of total FDI. The share of the developing countries in world FDI outflows 
increased from around 6 per cent on average during 1986-91 to around 15 per 
cent during the first half of the 1990s. 

In FDI inflows, G-7 had a share of around 60 per cent on average during 1986— 
91 that declined later. The share of the developing countries in inflow of FDI 
increased steadily from less than one-fifth of the total during 1986—91 on average 
to two-fifth during the first half of the 1990s." Thus the DMEs contributed most 
of the FDI outflow. Most of the FDI inflows also continued to remain confined to 
the DMEs. Most of the FDI outflows to the TWCs aimed at the relatively advanced 
market economies. 


World Finance 


As stated earlier, the IMF and the World Bank came into being following the 
initiatives of the US and the UK. Each member country in the IMF has a quota 
determined by its GNP, foreign trade and foreign exchange reserves. This quota 
determines the voting rights of each country and its borrowing facilities.'* This 
voting right of each country 18 an expression of dollar vote and hence, unequal. 
For the DMEs, the dollar vote declined from 78.5 per cent in 1950 to 66.5 per 
cent in 1980. As in the IMF, the percentage subscription of members to the total 
capital stock determines their voting shares in the World Bank. For example, in 
1972 the voting share of the US in the World Bank was 23.2 per cent while for 
G-7 (excluding Italy) it was 49.3 per cent." It is quite evident that G-7 controls 


"World Bank, World Development Report (New York: Oxford Univernty Press, 1998-99), pp. 
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the Bretton Woods institutions through its voting rights. There is no developing 
country equivalent to the G-7 in this regard." The power of the countnes/groups 
of countries thus depends significantly on maintaining their share in world financial 
institutions. 


Relevance of Global Policy Institutions Formed only by the TWCs 


The groups that include only the TWCs are G-15, G-24 and G-77. G-15 is a group 
of seventeen countries from Asia, Africa and Latin America. The group was set 
up to enhance cooperation and provide input for other global policy groups. China, 
biggest by size and probably the most powerful in terms of economic-political 
indicators among the TWCs, is not a member of G-15. The G-15 countries have 
many differences among themselves on all trade, development and finance issues, 
but are supposed to have confidence in cooperation and speak with a single voice 
at international gatherings.'® Similar is the case with G-24, of which China is 
not a member. The Group of 77 that was established in June 1964 also did not 
include China initially. Subsequently, however, China did become a member. 
G-77 gradually expanded its membership to encompass around 133 countries 
from the Third World. G-24 is a follow-up action group based in Washington DC 
on behalf of G-77. The non-inclusion of China has weakened the power of both 
G-15 and G-24. The relative economic strength of the two policy groups is also 
clear from their shares in output, investment and trade vis-à-vis the groups formed 
by the DMEs. To promote cooperation among developing countries, the Group 
of 77, ın 1979, decided to form a short-term action plan for global priorities in 
Economic Cooperation among Developing Countries (ECDC)."’ As a follow-up, 
the Technical Cooperation among Developing Countries (TCDC) has come to 
operationalize ECDC.” These initiatives, which are within the jurisdiction of 
the TWCs, do not prevent others from integrating regionally or sub-regionally. Lf 
regional integration of developed economies does not obstruct globalization in 
principle, then why should regional integration among developing countries 
obstruct globalization? 

A major drawback with the global policy institutions is their exclusion of small 
Third World economies. The aspect that is common to all the groups initiated by 
the G-7 is the exclusion of countries in Africa, excepting South Africa. As stated 
earlier, South Afnca has been included in the G-20. The policy of exclusion is 
also true for most of the small countries in Asia and Latin America with regard to 
the G-22 and G-26, which have emerged as mixed policy groups by including 
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large economies from the Third World. Small countries like Hong Kong and 
Singapore find a place within G-22 and G-26 because of their disproportionately 
large trade participation ratios. The reason why the small economies have been 
excluded is probably the exhaustion of “intensive globalization”. 

If the purpose of the global policy institutions is global governance by bringing 
economic-financial stability, then the role of the G-20 needs to be highlighted. 
We assume here the significant role played by the world financial institutions, 
mainly the World Bank and the IMF. The inclusion of the President of the World 
Bank, the Managing Director of the IMF and the Chairpersons of the International 
Monetary and Financial Committee and the Development Committee in the G-20 
implies that its formation was well planned. G-20 acknowledges the power of the 
EU and G-7 by their inclusion in it. Viewed from the perspective of G-20, groups 
like G-22 and G-26 were considered less relevant though their shares in world 
output and trade were, and still are, high. The groups like G-15 and G-24 that are 
constituted only by the TWCs are irrelevant in shaping and influencing the global 
governance so far. 


Regional Groups 


The principle that guides the formation of regional groups is economic cooperation 
on internationally compehtive issues. These competitive issues relate to investment, 
technology, production and trade. Local, regional and global markets become 
more competitive with the entry of an increasing number of firms. In a closed na- 
tional economy, the number of firms competing for production and sale of a single 
product are usually less than in the case of a regional economy, unless the single 
closed economy is larger than the regional economy. The movement of the eco- 
nomy from autarchy to openness brings a radical shift in the nature and behaviour 
of the firm itself which was functioning under protectionism before the opening 
up of the economy. The firm not only has to confront a larger market but also, and 
more importantly, a lower cost-linked expansion in the market. Therefore, initially, 
the problem for the domestic firm is one of withstanding the reducing cost imposed 
on it by its already advanced foreign competitors. 


European Union 


Regional integration is achieved first by the formation of regional economic groups. 
The most integrated regional economy is the EU. It is the outcome of a long pro- 
cess of cooperation among European countries. The EU follows the European 
Economic Community (EEC). As an offshoot of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the EEC was officially launched in 1955 with the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome. The treaty called for, among other things, the complete elimination 
of tariffs on trade within the group by 1 July 1968.7! Under the Treaty of Rome, 
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the European Commission was authorized to administer competition policy in 
trade and commerce among the member states. A necessary condition for this 
was that national competition laws should be in uniformity with the regional law. 
Thus, the member countries in the EU were supposed to bring national laws and 
policies closer to the EU’s laws and policies.” 

During the 1990s, the population of EU constituted around 6.5 to 7 per cent of 
world population. In absolute number, the size of the population in the EU during 
1991-2001 varied between 361 million and 381 million. In the context of market 
size, actual and potential, the absolute size of population is obviously a potential 
force. During the same period the EU contributed around 30 per cent of the world 
output. In world exports, the EU had between two-third and 45 per cent.” Foreign 
direct investment is one of the important factors that determine the extent of global- 
ization of the world economy. The EU accounted for more than 50 per cent of 
world total FDI outflows during 1986-1991 on average. This got reduced a little 
during the subsequent five years. The four major powers in the EU——namely, the 
UK, France, Germany and Jtaly—accounted for most of the FDI inflows and out- 
flows.” The EU depends on the DMEs for its exports, which is more than three- 
fourth of total exports by the EU. Intra-EU exports account for more than half of 
total EU exports. EU exports to developing economies is insignificant; it is less 
than one-sixth of total exports by the EU. The trade participation ratios, i.e., exports 
plus imports as perceatage of GDP of countries in the EU, during the 1990s was 
higher than 40 per cent for almost all the countries. This implies a high level of 
integration of the EU countries with the rest of the world. But the fact is that more 
intra~-EU trade explains these high trade participation ratios. Exports from the EU 
as a percentage of GDP of EU was less than 10 per cent prior to 1970 which came 
to less than 15 per cent during the 1980s and early 1990s.> Thus, the EU represents 
more an example of regional integration of Western European countries than 
globalization. 

The success of the EU is largely due to the gradual removal of trade and capital 
restrictions as well as the reduction in macroeconomic differences like budget 
deficits among the member countries, clearing the way for the introduction of the 
Euro as the single currency for the EU. The Euro is planned to be monitored 
by the European System of Central Banks (ESCB).* It is expected to accelerate 
European cross-border transactions. By creating the foundation of a pan-European 
market for capital, it exposes markets to stiffer competition. Banks in Italy and 
Portugal, for instance, have been able to earn more profits on their corporate 
loans than banks elsewhere. Now those loans are dominated by the Euro and 
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borrowers can find foreign lenders ready to offer them a better deal.” Another 
important factor is that the monetary-economic guidelines for the EU remain strong 
without affecting the political sovereignty of the member states. The implementa- 
tion of some state-cum-region specific programmes is bound to keep the EU struc- 
turally strong. For example, at the EU level, “resource transfers (on a smaller 
scale than most state regional aid programmes) occur through the deployment of 
EU structural funds.” The Common Agricultural Policy is the dominant fund which, 
despite reforms, “still channels most EU aid and which act as an indirect form of 
regional support”.™ Further, the integration of national economies in a regional 
bloc may not imply the end of national priorities; there are major issue areas 
where the EU members can adopt their own national policies. In addition, regional 
integration through the EU does not necessarily imply that all the economies 
share equal power or power proportionate to some of the indicators accepted by 
all the members. Some of the countries within the EU enjoy more power relative 
to their size. Jt is natural to assume that within the EU, or in any of the regional 
blocs for that matter, there will be differences in terms of labour conditions, wages, 
productivity and real incomes. 


DME-dominated Mixed Regional Groups 


There are some regional groups which consist of the DMEs and some other coun- 
tries. The following are the examples. The first such group is the Canada-US 
Trade Agreement (CUFTA) which was signed in 1988 and was later expanded to 
become the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) with the inclusion 
of Mexico. : 

The next such group 1s the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) which 
was formed in 1989 in Canberra. It was Australia which first proposed formation 
of the APEC with the support of the US. It was intended to promote “open regional- 
ism”, with emphasis on liberalization, privatization and open markets.» Open 
regionalism, as practiced by APEC, has four components: trade liberalization (non- 
discriminatory against non-members), trade and investment facilitation, economic 
and technical cooperation (ecotech) and trade and investment dialogue. The Bogor 
declaration in 1994 set an agenda for APEC in the area of trade liberalization 
which required all developed member countries to reduce their tariffs to zero by 
2010 and developing countries by the year 2020.” Since its formation, the member- 
ship of APEC grew from the initial twelve to fifteen in 1991, to seventeen in 
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1993, to eighteen in 1994 and to twenty-one in 1999. APEC began with twelve 
founding members that included such powerful economies as Japan and the US. 
In 1991, it included China while Maxico joined the group in 1993. By 1994, 
APEC included countries in G-7 (excluding the four European members), all the 
seven members in ASEAN, all the first-tier four Newly Indnstrializing Countries 
(NICs), and China, Australia, Mexico and Chile. APEC thus is a heterogeneous 
group of countries, both small and large, from all the three worlds. Another aspect 
of APEC is that it has no preferential arrangements, even though trade blocs 
normally establish such arrangements. It is included in the group of trade blocs 
because of the high volume of trade between its members. There was a reali ation 
within APEC that too many new members might make the consumer-driven 
decision-making more time consuming and cumbersome. As a result it imposed a 
ten-year moratorium in expanding membership in 1998, even though it allowed 
three new members to join in 1999, namely Peru, Vietnam and the Russian Feder- 
ation. APEC is based on voluntary action. Thus, in the absence of any legally 
binding agreement, it has remained relatively unstructured. 

The FTAA is another such group. On 19 April 1998, leaders of thirty-four 
countries launched negotiations for a “Free Trade Agreement of the Americas” 
(FTAA) at the Second Summit of the Americas in Santiago. The FTAA aims to 
promote investment through the creation of a stable and predictable environment 
to protect the investor without creating obstacles to investments from outside the 
hemisphere.” 


Experience of the Third World Countries 


The formation and functioning of regional groups in the Third World cover coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

To begin with, the Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) which 
came into existence in the 1960s with the Treaty of Montevideo ran into difficulties 
due to disagreements. As a result some members like Bolivia, Chile and Peru pre- 
ferred to form a sub-regional group, the Andean Common Market, while the other 
members preferred to follow the Central African Common Market (CACM).” 
The five-nation Andean Community (CAN) in Latin America formed by Bolivia, 
Columbia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela, is Latin America’s oldest trade group. It 
is an example of regional organization that deals with anticompetitive business 
practices. In 1999, CAN represented a market of about 105 billion people with a 
combined gross domestic product of $286 billion. Trade between its members 
reached a record $5.6 billion in 1998, which was forty-eight times more than 
what it was at the time of its formation thirty years ago. The Cartegana (Colombia) 
summit of CAN in 1999 set the agenda of moving gradually from the free market 
agreement, established in 1996, to form a common market for CAN by 2005. 
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However, between the countries in the Andean Community and the Southern Cone 
Common market, an agreement has been reached to facilitate bilateral exchange 
of goods on the pnnciple of free trade.” 

The success of Latin American countries in terms of formation of regional 
groups ın the 1990s has been particularly noteworthy. One witnessed the formation 
of the Southern Cone Common Market (MERCOSUR), the conclusion of a series 
of bilateral agreements and the reactivation of the Andean Pact and the Central 
American Common Market.” The MERCOSUR led to an expansion of intra- 
regional trade in general and of trade in grains in particular. Argentina, for example, 
continued to capitalize on export opportunities, mainly in the Brazilian market.* 
The four-member MERCOSUR (Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay) and 
Canada signed, on 17 June 1998, a “Trade and Investment Cooperation Agree- 
ment”, which aimed at enhancing trade and investment relations between the 
members in the group. It chalked out a plan of action “in the WTO and other 
appropriate forums on issues of common interest as well as consultations on the 
negotiation and the implementation of the FTAA”.*’ Overall, the MERCOSUR 
pledged cooperation on competition policy, including establishment of mechan- 
isms for consultation, exchange of information and the joint investigation of anti- 
competitive practices.” 

Macroeconomic policy in Africa has been largely conditioned by commitments 
of individual countries to targets, goals and implementation of policies recom- 
mended by international financial institutions and donor countries. Under the IMF 
programme, African countnes have emphasized right monetary and fiscal policies 
to achieve internal and external balances as well as to introduce structural reforms 
to improve the investment climate and encourage private sector growth. As of 
December 1999, sixteen African countries were covered by the IMF programmes. 
These programmes were executed either under the Enhanced Structural Adjustment 
Facility (ESAF) or the Poverty Reduction and Growth Facility (PRGF), which 
replaced the ESAF in November 1999.9 

The African countries have formed many regional trade blocs, but the share of 
each of them in world exports is insignificant. For example, the Economic Com- 
munity of West African States (ECOWAS) had a share varying between 0.4 and 
1.1 per cent between 1970 and 1999. For the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC), the share in world exports varied between 0.7 and 2.2 per 
cent during this period. For other regional trade blocs like Economic and Monetary 
Community of Central Africa (CEMAC), Central African Customs and Economic 
Union (UDEAC), etc., the position 1s no different. This is sharply in contrast with 
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the high export shares of the blocs formed by the DMEs as percentage of world 
exports. The trade blocs in Afnca are also not very well integrated within them- 
selves by trade indicators, as opposed to the blocs formed by the DMEs. For ex- 
ample, for ECOWAS, the intra-bloc exports varied between 2.9 and 12.2 per cent 
during 1970 and 1999. For SADC, the figure varied between 2 and 10.4 per cent. 
For the other groups, the export shares as percentage of world exports was generally 
less than 10 per cent.” 

Further, the Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa (COMESA) 
adopted a common external tariff structure and a common monetary unit for the 
settlement of trade debts. This monetary unit referred to the COMESA dollar, 
linked to the United States dollar. Intra~-COMESA trade, however, accounted for 
only 6 per cent of total trade of member countries. Only a few countries, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Uganda, the United Republic of Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe 
dominated this intra-COMESA trade.“ 

As regards Asia, while the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
has proved to be a great success, the South Asian Association for Regional Cooper- 
ation (SAARC) has not been able to achieve much. In 1993, the ASEAN formed 
the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). AFTA intended to promote intra-ASEAN 
trade by reducing tariffs on intra~-ASEAN-traded commodities. Strong regional 
integration of the ASEAN has resulted in a paradoxical situation: success on the 
export front with deepening internal crisis. The integration provided them with 
expanding markets and complementary production network not only within but 
also outside their regional framework, enabling them to become fast growing 
economies. The same integration made them susceptible to contagion effect, fol- 
lowing shocks, if any, in any of its partners. The Bangkok Summit of the ASEAN 
in 1995 adopted the ASEAN Plan of Action on Cooperation and Promotion of 
Foreign Direct Investment and intra-ASEAN investment. This Plan of Action 
included creation of an Investment Unit with the ASEAN Secretariat, joint training 
programmes for investment officials, simplification of investment procedures and 
enhancement of transparency in investment policies to promote greater intra- 
ASEAN investment. The five Asian countries, mostly affected by the 1997 finan- 
cial crises, namely, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, the Republic of Korea and 
Thailand, have growing trade relationships with developing Asia. 

SAARC was formed in 1985 by seven countries in South Asia, namely, India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Sri Lanka and the Maldives. It covers 
one-fifth of world population. The SAARC as a group has failed to fulfil the 
expectations of the group since its inception. One of the major obstacles behind 
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the failure of the SAARC has been the mutual distrust and lack of a cordial relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan. 


Concluding Observations 


Globalization during the post-Second World War period is new at least in respect 
of formation of global policy institutions and regional groups. This formation has 
resulted in the process of inclusion and exclusion of members. The power of na- 
tional economies gets reflected in the policy group or the regional group by their 
inclusion in the respective groups. The regional groups trade and invest both 
within themselves as well as with other groups and national economies. In these 
intra- and inter-transactions, the relative power of the groups also becomes clear. 
The initial relative power is obviously in favour of the groups formed by the 
DMEs. The dominating policy and regional groups have membership of and control 
over the DMEs. Thus, the post-Second World War International Economic Order 
is controlled by the DMEs. One may question the utility of participation of the 
TWCs in globalization, particularly when it is centred on DME-dominated groups. 
To the extent that these regional groups reduce the number of participants in 
international trade and investment, it helps all the participants in world trade and 
investment to negotiate on a reduced horizon. This is because markets can be 
understood better when they are offered by a group of countries. The task of the 
TWCs, thus, is to form groups within themselves to start with. The larger regional 
markets also work as a safety valve for the participating countries. The formation 
of regional groups by themselves may not guarantee smooth inflow of investment 
from within and from outside. The national economies even within the group 
may have different sets of laws with regard to issues like labour conditions, wage- 
structure, etc. The success of groups, thus, depends not only on agreements among 
the participating countries to withstand the pressures from outside, but also on 
common or similar labour laws, environmental concerns, etc. The countries in 
the EU are in a better position in this regard. But the larger issue is not merely 
about the success of the regional groups themselves but also their integration into 
the global market. 
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World Government 


JAYANTANUJA BANDYOPADHYAYA, World Government for International Democracy 
and Justice (Howrah: Manuscript India, 2002). Pp. 152. Price Rs 100.00. 


Bandyopadhyaya is a renowned Indian scholar in international relations with four 
decades of experience in writing on a breathtaking variety of themes ranging 
from international relations theory, nationalism and internationalism, making of 
India’s foreign policy, North-South polarization, arms race, to ecology and so on. 

The present monograph offers an emancipatory perspective on international 
relations as an ethically and morally better alternative to the conservative discourse 
on state sovereignty and international anarchy (p. 10). According to the author, 
there exists an “unassailable case” for replacement of the prevailing anti-democratic 
international system with a world government woven around the principles of 
democracy and justice. The only rational route to this objective would lie in the 
democratization and empowerment of the United Nations (UN). To get things 
moving in this direction, the author recommends “protracted international political 
struggle of the states and the peoples of the Third World, in collaboration with the 
mass protest movements as well as dissident liberal and radical intellectuals in 
the Western countries” with India taking the lead by openly supporting the cause 
of establishing a democratic and just world government (p. 7). 

According to the argumentation in the book, the chief malaise of the present 
day world lies in its oligarchic character. A few formerly imperial/colonial countries 
with nuclear weapons pursue their interests ignoring the legitimate aspirations of 
the vast majority of the international community, the Third World. The Third 
World is trapped in an inequitable economic and trading order created for the 
benefit of the industrially advanced (Group of 7) countries. The current trends in 
globalization have only accentuated the problem. Likewise, in the arena of environ- 
ment too, the industrialized countries—particularly the United States—have 
brought about appalling consequences through unabated emission of greenhouse 
gases and release of chlorofluorocarbons that threaten the very sustainability of 
life on earth. In the area of security, the group of powerful countries has persisted 
with the formation of military alliances, production and stockpiling of advanced 
weapons systems of nuclear, conventional, biological and chemical categories 
thereby causing perennial insecurity among the small, weak countries that 
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constitute the overwhelming chunk of the world community. The only ethical 
and moral way to ameliorate the effects of the mess can be provided by a democratic 
and just world government. 

In chapter six the book looks at two major schools which take exception to the 
idea of world government, viz., the anarchists and the liberal internationalists. 
The realists’ contention that state sovereignty and interstate anarchy are “immut- 
able, synchronic, and final” is contested thus: “There is no valid reason to assume 
that an interstate system of such recent origin, which has emerged after thousands 
of years of human development, is the last and final stage of human political evo- 
lution. If one argues on the basis of the unquestionably scientific principle of 
evolutionary necessity and adaptation, further evolution of human society towards 
higher forms of international organization would appear to be inevitable” (p. 99). 
Also rebutted is the argument about the difficulties arising from the forces of 
racism and nationalism, which make the idea of the world government, though 
desirable, impractical. That racial prejudice is a vulgar reality is to be viewed more 
as a reason for changing, not justifying the phenomenon. Similarly, the power of 
nationalism is seen as coming under stress both externally and internally (pp. 
112-13). It may be pointed out, however, that the ebbing of nationalism has been 
seen in the book with a magnifying glass, for it has been confidently predicted 
that an opinion poll across the world would overrule nationalism and favour 
creation of a world government through democratization and empowerment of 
the United Nations (p. 114). Moreover, the author would like readers to believe 
that the governments of the Third World countries also would choose to shed 
nationalism and support the idea of world government! That the Third World has 
remained as suspicious (if nat more) as the “oligarchic powers” are about em- 
powering the United Nations is borne out by the fact that the former invoked the 
sanctity of state sovereignty and vigorously shot down many of the Secretary- 
General’s Agenda for Peace proposals in the early 1990s—a fact the book con- 
veniently ignores. 

While there can be no dispute about the desirability of world government as an 
ultimate form of political organization for humankind, the book is less than con- 
vincing about the agencies and strategies to be adopted for reaching that goal. 
The initial steps advocated for turning the UN into a world government include 
sweeping structural reforms. As part of this vision, conversion of the General 
Assembly into the highest decision-making organ of the UN embodying the 
principle of elected representation has been advocated, with the Security Council 
reduced to the status of a “purely executive organ responsible for implementing 
the decisions of the General Assembly” (pp. 118-19). The new UN will be con- 
ferred “only a few residuary subjects” without any power to interfere in the internal 
affairs of states. 

The moot question, which arises then, is this: will a few residuary powers be 
sufficient to provide justice to mankind in the problem areas of security, environ- 
ment and economic development? There is more to it. Can the responsibility to 
previde security, both traditional and non-traditional, be realistically discharged 
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without interfering in the internal affairs of states? Can the UN, an institutional 
flowering of the interests and imagination of Western oligarchy, be trusted to 
dissociate itself from those inspirations and survive to be useful to every country? 
Would it not be logical that a radical idea of a world government should be ac- 
companied by a bold, fresh beginning in the authoritative allocation of values at 
the global level rather than rehashing the existing institutional framework? These 
are some of the questions that may need to be mulled over more. 
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Genocide in Rwanda 


MICHAEL BARNETT, Eyewitness to a Genocide: The United Nations and Rwanda 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2002). Pp. 215. Price not indicated. 


There were 2,500 peacekeepers on Rwandan ground on 8 April 1994 when the 
genocide began. It ended on 19 July after nearly 800,000 people were killed and 
another 200,000 had fled as refugees to neighbouring countries. The response of 
the United Nations (UN) was to order the withdrawal of all but 270 peacekeeping 
troops on 21 April (p. 2). The factors that shaped this cruel and apathetic response 
is what the book under review is all about. It “is an ethical history of the UN’s 
indifference to genocide” written in a bid “to recover individual and moral 
responsibility” (p. 4). 

‘At the same time, it seeks to reconstruct an empathetic history of “the moral 
universe at the UN” at that “particular moment”. Barnett believes that the other 
autopsies of what went wrong reconstruct the history of UN indifference with the 
benefit of hindsight. Thus, for example, most reconstruction of events leading up 
to the genocide assign a meaning and significance to the widely commented “geno- 
cide cable” from General Dallaire [head of United Nations Assistance Mission in 
Rwanda (UNAMIR)] that it did not have for the UN officials who received it. 
That part of the cable which is viewed as having delivered a clear warning of im- 
pending genocide was just one paragraph in a cable of four pages. According to 
Barnett, “the critics of the UN have the advantage of hindsight and the ability to 
start with knowledge of the genocide, return to the January 11 telegram, and then 
draw a direct link forward to the genocide. Such historical promiscuity transforms 
a troubling cable into a chillingly accurate prediction of the future that could 
hardly be missed. But, as UN officials defensively and rightly note, they did not 
have the luxury of retrospective wisdom” (p. 80, emphasis added). 
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In his attempt to offer a more empathetic account, Barnett also draws repeated 
attention to the fact that the role and identities of UN officials are shaped by a 
bureaucratic UN culture and “subcultures” [in this case of the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO)] with a distinctive way of constructing reality. 
This culture powerfully, and often tragically as in the case of Rwanda, determines 
the response of the organization, its members and individuals. Like all modem 
organizations, Barnett points out, the UN focuses on certain features of the environ- 
ment and ignores others. It establishes routines that “generates schema and frames 
that individuals use to interpret and filter information, making it quite likely that 
new information reinforces previously held views” (p. 112). Thus the vote to 
reduce UNAMIR on 21 Apru was powerfully shaped by “the rules and reasons of 
peacekeeping” which “towered over and guided the discussions” (p. 128). 

These rules and reasons were above all derived from the earlier experience in 
Somalia. As Barnett notes, “it is virtually impossible to exaggerate the impact of 
Somalia on the UN. Somalia was no longer a place name but was now a moment 
and a warming” (p. 39). It indicated “the need for the UN to get back to basics, to 
deploy peacekeepers only when there was peace to keep and to decline the invita- 
tion to halt civil wars...the ‘shadow of Somalia’ was omnipresent, casting a dark 
cloud across the headquarters, limiting the sight lines, and directing its future 
practices” (p. 39). Several American soldiers were killed in Somalia and the image 
of an American soldier being dragged through the streets of Mogadishu has stayed 
with us. By April 1994 the UN had more or less agreed on the criteria that would 
apply in deciding whether a peacekeeping operation would be authorized or main- 
tained (p. 101). These criteria included the following: “there must be a general 
threat to peace and security; there must be a cease-fire and the parties themselves 
must be committed to a peace process; a precise mandate must be formulated; 
there must be sufficient political will on the part of the international community; 
and the safety of UN personnel must be reasonably assured” (p. 101). Once these 
criteria were accepted, classifying the situation in Rwanda as a “civil war” and 
not “genocide” meant that the UN and other powerful states avoided the suggestion, 
that these applied. And till the “rules and reasons of peacekeeping” applied, the 
UN bureaucracy and Members were right in recalling the peacekeepers. The UN 
could not, so the argument went, help the Rwandans till they wanted to help 
themselves and were committed to a peace process. It is of course a different mat- 
ter, as many members of the Security Council noted in the debate over withdrawal 
of troops, that “no Western state had argued that UNPROFOR should be closed 
down because there was ‘no peace to keep’” (p. 107). ` 

The central theme of Barnett’s book is, in brief, the role UN culture and sub- 
cultures played in inaction in the face of genocide. Barnett appears to hold the 
modern organization responsible for the inaction in the face of genocide. He refers 
to the insights of Weber and Arendt who “worried that modernity could not be 
reconciled with humanity” and that “an increasingly bureaucratic world would 
be an increasingly dehumanized world” (p. 7). Barnett deliberates on what he 
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calls the democratization of blame within modern organizations such as the UN. 
There were a myriad small decisions taken and interpretations advanced for which 
no one in particular was responsible. To put it differently, the management 
techniques of the modern organization give rise to no sense of responsibility both 
at the collective and the individual levels. In indicting modernity and the modern 
organization he has powerful voices on his side. Thus, for instance, Bauman writes 
that “under the sign of modernity, evil does not need any more evil people. Rational 
people, men and women well riveted into the impersonal, adiaphorized network 
of modern organizations, will do perfectly”. There is also no blame to be assigned 
for “modern organization is the rule of nobody...”. Indeed, often the same persons 
can turn up as saviours on the scene. In the case of Rwanda “the same individuals 
who were ready to establish a war crimes tribunal to prosecute those who carried 
out the killing were unwilling to come clean regarding why they had not tried to 
stop the killers”. No wonder many Rwandans were unmoved by the apologies 
offered by the principal by-standers to the genocide viz., Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
Kofi Annan and Bill Clinton. 

Barnett holds a number of actors responsible for not preventing the genocide 
in Rwanda. He finds the behaviour of the United States in the period of genocide 
“simply unconscionable” (p. 20). He points out that “the United States used its 
considerable power in the Security Council to help muzzle the call for intervention 
and later obstructed those who wanted to intervene” (p. 2). As a political officer 
at the US Mission to the UN he confesses that he “opposed intervention” (p. x). 
However, new facts brought to light later have made hum reconsider and reinterpret 
the events. 

Barnett, however, holds France much more responsible for what transpired in 
Rwanda. France and Belgium “certainly knew more than they revealed at the 
time” (p. 161). It “was up to its,neck in Rwanda, providing not only military 
assistance but also training to-those who committed genocide” (p. 161). Further, 
“France’s behaviour throughout the genocide was scandalous” (p. 171). The 
multinational operation that it led into Rwanda on 15 June “had little to do with a 
desire to save Rwandan lives and more to do with scoring political points back 
home and protecting foreign policy interests in the region” (p. 147). As he goes 
on to pointedly note: “At no time did France ever try and disarm the Rwandan 
army or the genocidaires as they fled into the area, At no time did it ever arrest a 
single suspected war criminal” (p. 149). The attitude of the powerful states is best 
exemplified by the manner in which they evacuated their own citizens leaving 
behind Rwandan employees to face certain death: 


To the extent that states exhibited any sense of duty, it was for their citizens ` 
and not for Rwandans. France and Belgium efficiently evacuated their own 
nationals from Rwanda, but they showed no concern for Rwandans who were 
under their protection and who they knew would die immediately after their 
departure.... The United States sat quietly on the other side of the border in 
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Burundi, ready to intervene to save its nationals but unmoved by either the 
massacres or the perilous state of the peacekeeping operations (p. 173). 


Turning to the UN, Barnett holds the then UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali responsible in many ways for the inaction of the organization. 
According to Barnett, “passionate pleas from Boutros-Ghali” could have “over- 
come the objections” to intervention by the powerful. But “no such words were 
ever delivered” (p. 15). Indeed, it would appear that Boutros-Ghali held back 
crucial information from the Security Council: “Boutros-Ghali possessed informa- 
tion that illuminated the nature of crimes. He had an obligation to transmit that 
information to the Security Council but failed to do so” (p. 20). 

As for the UN Secretariat, Barnett concludes that its actions “though shortsighted 
and lamentable, were not morally culpable” (p. 20). However, he does note that if 
those arguing in favour of intervention had to succeed, they would have required 
the Secretariat to recommend an expanded operation and to provide a reasoned 
basis for it. “But the Secretariat did not” (p. 127). His “cultural” explanation for 
why the Secretariat did not promote intervention is not entirely convincing because 
he seems to underplay the impact the thinking of the United States had on it. 
According to him, there is “little evidence” that the US “imposed its views on an 
unwilling secretariat” (p. 122). But does the US have to “impose” its views or 
does it simply have to indicate its strong disapproval of certain actions for the 
Secretariat to fall in line with its views? There was, as Barnett himself notes, a 
certain coincidence of interests inasmuch as the Secretariat was concerned that 
another failure could translate into “the further diminution of the UN” (p. 123). 
Here this reviewer would go along with those observers who trace its views to the 
“pressures from the United States and the Council” (p. 162). 

What about the DPKO? There were, as Barnett does not hesitate to note, personal 
beneficiaries from the policy of non-intervention. “Virtually the entire staff of 
DPKO rose with Annan to the very top of the UN bureaucracy to occupy the 
thirty-eighth floor” (p. 179). Meanwhile, France handed Boutros-Ghali “a golden 
parachute as Secretary-General of the Francophone, which only increased the 
suspicion that he had forged an unholy alliance with the French during the month 
of April” (p. 179). It does not speak well for the UN that a former and present 
Secretary-General played a somewhat dubious role in preventing intervention to 
stop genocide. 

In sum, Barnett’s book offers a complex, insightful and disturbing account of 
the bureaucratic culture and decision-making inside the UN. While it does not 
seek to justify the inaction of the UN, it does attempt to advance a more sophisti- 
~ cated and nuanced picture of events and is not dismissive of the defences offered 
by the UN bureaucracy. Here one wishes that Barnett would tell us more about 
what is to be done in order to avoid UN inaction in the face of another Rwanda. 
Can a different UN culture be created that is more responsive and accountable? 
How is an international organizational structure to be constituted so that the UN 
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culture is not entirely indifferent in the face of genocide? Or is a modern organ- 
ization inherently doomed to inaction in the face of genocide? 
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Contemporary Nationalism 


Davip Brown, Contemporary Nationalism: Civic, Ethnocultural & Multicultural 
Politics (London and New York: Routledge, 2000). Pp. viii+198. Price not 
mentioned. 


Nationalism is often viewed as a form of “false consciousness”, a “vain thing”. 
Yet it is a recognizable sociopolitical reality in multiethnic societies. A pervasive 
ideology and a powerful political force, it not only shapes the nature and character 
of the state but also moulds, changes and captivates human minds. Since national- 
ism is well entrenched in the state-society structures, it is not just a “casual” but a 
compelling factor in ethnic politics. While creating individual loyalty to an organic 
community and constructing the group identity, it provides the steam for greater 
mobilization for the benefit of group interests. It is rare that a majoritarian national- 
ism goes uncontested; a competing nationalism can tum the entire society into a 
ground for a nasty and brutish confrontation. Modern history is a witness to a 
large-scale loss of life and property all over world in the name of promoting 
nationalism. 

The slim volume under review is the finest scholarly attempt to unravel the 
dynamics and intricacies of modern nationalism by providing sophisticated 
theoretical explanations and empirical case studies. Through a systematic and 
rigorous examination and appraisal of various approaches to the study of rfational- 
ism, the author neatly exposes the inadequacies of the mainstream theories and 
evolves an alternative theoretical framework that is coherent and all-encompassing 
in explaining various traits and variants of modern nationalism—civic, ethno- 
cultural and multicultural. By providing a good critique of theories and challenging 
the existing approaches, the author has proved his intellectual mastery over the 
subject to bring about new insights and perspectives on an otherwise rich field. 

The book is based on the constructivist approach (emphasizes on “non-rational 
ideology”) to the study of nationalism. Its fundamental premise is that the pri- 
mordial (linked with “instinctual loyalty”) and situational (underlining “rational 
interest”) approaches do ‘not provide satisfactory explanations of the rise and 
growth of nationalism. Insisting that the constructivist approach is the most fruit- 
ful way of examining nationalism, the author has developed broad-based, 
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comprehensive views which sufficiently answer certain intricate questions and 
resolve many of the puzzles about construcuon of identity and progression of 
nationalism besides its place in the nation-state structures. At the same time, one 
1s not sure that the author prefers to discard altogether the other two dominant 
approaches. He seems to have discreetly recognized the minimal relevance of 
both approaches by way of drawing insights from them to develop the constructivist 
approach throughout the book. 

The first three chapters develop a series of well-knit theoretical propositions 
linking the construction of nationalist ideologies with the strength and weakness 
of the nation. In this context, he poses a pertinent question, whether new nations 
have replaced old nations? He succinctly argues that the nation is not merely the 
“imagined community” but also “the invented community”, and clearly demon- 
strates that the conventional wisdom of the established nation-states being capable 
of resisting challenges from their periphenes and minorities is‘misplaced by the 
fact that they are increasingly proving their inability and vulnerability to the forces 
of cultural piuralism, economic globalization and competing sovereignties. The 
rise and fall of nation-states is explained not only in the articulation of the ideology 
of nationalism by the state elite but also its resonance in the “imaginings of civil 
society” and its subsequent waning and weakening. Posing a question “Are there 
two nationalisms: Good-Civic and bad-ethnocultural?” the author maintains that 
every nationalism has two ideological faces, civic and ethnocultural, and that ele- 
ments of both are combined in all nationalisms, but the political character of both 
is “protean rather than Janus-faced” (p. 69). This creates potential tension between 
the ethnocultural nationalism and the civic nationalism, which some nation-states 
try to control not by resolving the disparity but by distracting attention from it 
With much acumen, the author attributes the failure of many states in dealing 
effectively with tensions between the two nationalisms to the culture of politics 
which has shifted from the “practice of rationalism”. It effectively means that 
identities are no longer considered as something that emerge from “practice of 
politics”, but are “consciously engineered” (p. 45). 

Three case studies effectively buttress the theoretical constructs advanced in 
the earlier chapters. First, the author applies the constructivist approach to study 
Basque nationalism after systematically exposing the inherent lumitations of the 
primordialist and situationalist approaches in explaining the tension between the 
claims of an established nation-state and an emergent peripheral nationalism; and 
also the tension between civic nationalism and ethnocultural nationalism. A refresh- 
ing proposition in the chapter is that Basque nationalism is not just predominantly 
ethnocultural because those who espoused its radical and violent version are civic 
nationalists. The second case study on nationalism in Singapore examines how a 
weak nation-state has transformed itself into a strong nation-state, against the 
backdrop of its successful strategies to manage the impact of globalization and 
the tension between civic and ethnocultural nationalisms. By examining the 
relationship between globalization and nationalism, the author has made forays 
into a new thematic terrain and thus charted a new direction for research 1n other 
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cases. Interestingly, he finds that whereas globalization has been seen by many 
countries as an ill-desired process because it undermines the strength of the nation- 
state, in the Singaporean case the state elites have chosen globalization as a policy 
option, which has enhanced the process of globalization to bring economic devel- 
opment and also stimulated the development of a sense of Singaporean civic and 
ethnocultural distinctiveness. This is a unique case of linking economuc stability 
with nationalism. Similarly, the third case study of Ghana brings out the relation- 
ship between economic collapse and nationalism, in order to show “how reactive, 
collectivist and developmentalist nationalism varies in its utility for political legit- 
imacy”. The economic collapse eroded the state legitimacy for some time, but 
political consolidation was achieved even when the country experienced economic 
difficulties because the perceptible shift made to “a garrison nationalism directed 
against corrupt state elites has served to reverse the erosion of state authority”. 
Importantly it has also promoted an “ethnically neutral civic nationalism which 
inhibits the divisive impact of ethnic rivalries” (p. 124). 

An interesting debate in chapters 7-8 on three nationalist visions (civic, 
ethnocultura] and multicultural) reveals the inherent triangular tension be.ween 
them and the response of the state. So far, in the larger body of literature, multi- 
culturalism is considered as a policy framework rather than a form of nationalism, 
even though the emerging trends in national ideclogical construction in some 
countries point to the fact that it is much more than just a set of political principles 
for nation-building. Pitting multicultural nationalism against civic and ethno- 
cultural nationalisms, the author has brought out the weaknesses of each nationalist 
vision and some of the ambiguities relating to multiculturalism. One wonders, 
however, whether it 1s proper to label multicultural as a form of nationalism when 
many multicultural states are not able to avoid a backlash from the majority or 
completely satisfy the minority to the extent that the nationalist vision is truly 
adopted by the entire nation. Here the state response is important. The author is 
right in judging state behaviour: no state is entirely neutral in arbitrating these 
nationalist visions. Use of coercion or authoritarian means is not unexpected of 
any state while deciding to form its brand of nationalist vision. This happens 
irrespective of the nature the political system. While drawing the political impli- 
cations of state management of nationalist tensions, the author rightly suggests 
that a pluralist strategy (that blurs the distinction between divergent nationalist 
vision) is better than a managerial response (that seeks to resolve the tension) for 
the state elites to create cohesive nation-states in whose vision all three nationalisms 
are integrated. 

The book is, no doubt, a welcome contribution to the study of nation, state and 
nationalism in a systematically integrated fashion. 
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States, Markets and Civil Society 


JosEPH A. CAMILLERI, States, Markets and Civil Society in Asia Pacific: The Political 
Economy of the Asia-Pacific Region (Cheltenham, UK: Edward Elgar Publi- 
cations, 2000). Pp. xvi + 475. Price £75.00. 


The Asia-Pacific region has witnessed impressive economic strides in the last 
couple of decades and in a way, the focus of global attention has shifted from 
Europe to this region. The region ıs known for its diversities—ethnic, geographic, ° 
religious and so on. There are still many sources of tension which could cause 
disruption to the stability and peace of the region. The Korean question, China- 
Taiwan relations, territorial issues like the Spratly Islands, etc., are major flash- 
points in the region. / 

Despite the growing strategic and economic importance of the region, well- 
documented works on the subject are still very small in number. The present 
volume under review is the first part of a two volume series focusing on the polit- 
ical economy of the Asia-Pacific region. The second volume has been planned to 
deal with regionalism in the new Asia-Pacific order. The present volume covers a 
wide spectrum of subjects starting from the end of the Second World War. The 
range of data used to examine such vast developments is amazing and constitutes 
a significant contribution to our understanding of this complex region. 

The book has been divided into five chapters. The first chapter sets the tone by 
examining in depth the numerous geo-political changes that have been witnessed 
in the region. In particular, it focuses on the evolution of the security architecture 
in the Cold War period. A useful and detailed account of the US-Japan security 
alliance, which has now completed more than fifty years, is presented. Though 
most of the details are fairly well-known, they have been placed in a very useful 
perspective. In the 1950s, discussions on a security system in the Pacific rested 
on a Series of bilateral pacts between the US and Japan, the Philippines and 
Australia and New Zealand. Despite the serious efforts made by John Foster Dulles 
to fashion a collective regional security system on the lines of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), he did not succeed. The South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), which came into effect in the mid-1950s, was a non- 
starter from its very inception and soon met with a premature end. The author 
who has dealt with the earher three bilateral security pacts in great detail would ` 
have done well to discuss the reasons for the demise of the SEATO. 

The second chapter provides a detailed elucidation of the economic growth 
experienced by Japan, the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
South Korea and China. Since Japan’s rapid industrialization and export-led growth 
provided a model for several other Asian countries, the author devotes considerable 
space and attention to Japan. From the beginning there was a convergence of eco- 
nomic and strategic interests between Japan and ASEAN. During the 1950s and 
1960s, reparation payments laid the foundations for future trade and investment 
relations. After the mid-1980s, following the dramatic appreciation of the Yen, 
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Japan started shifting its manufacturing bases to South Korea, Taiwan and the 
ASEAN countries. This in fact contnbuted to what Okita Saburo described as the 
“flying geese effect”. This is how Southeast Asia has become more dependent on 
Japan than on the US. The triangular links between Japan, the US and ASEAN 
contributed to greater economic integration of the Asia-Pacific. When in 1997 the 
currency crisis occurred, it exposed the vulnerabilities of the ASEAN countries. 
Despite its own economic problems, Japan played an important role in the allevi- 
ation of their difficulties by extending massive assistance. Further, it floated a 
plan to set up an Asian monetary fund which was discouraged by the US. In a bid 
to maintain its own hegemony in the region, the US was keen to leave the salvaging 
act in the hands of the International Monetary Fund (IMF), because it knew that 
the conditionalities of the IMF would be quite in consonance with its own broad 
economic interests. As the author says, during the presidency of Bill Clinton eco- 
nomic considerations assumed utmost importance and a comprehensive plan to 
bring global trade under a regulatory system resulted in the creation of the World 
Trade Organization. The whole idea was to promote a new international order 
driven by globalization that would be in the interest of the US and other western 
countries. 

How the US has sought to maintain its predominant influence in East Asia in 
the rapidly changing security landscape has been dealt with in detail in the follow- 
ing chapter. In the post-Cold War period, the US and Japan have not only found a 
new relevance for their security alliance, but have taken several measures to identify 
their mutual security responsibilities in the Asia-Pacific context. The Clinton- 
Hashimoto joint statement of April 1996, the new Defence Guidelines, cooperation 
in missile technology, anti-terrorism measures and so on, sought to get Japan out 
of its “taboos” and make it function as a “normal country”. A parliamentary com- 
mission on constitutional reforms has been in place for several years now, exploring 
the possibilities of modifying at least some aspects of the constitution. An interim 
report containing several suggestions for changes has been published very recently. 

Though Japan has been influenced by the US in the conduct of its diplomacy, 
its approaches to China have shown considerable Japanese anxiety to pursue a 
line based on its own national interests. Geographical proximity, long historical 
ties and increasing economic interactions impel Japan to adopt accommodation 
rather than exclusive postures with China. Many in Japan feel that the US policy 
towards China alternates too frequently between confrontation and cooperation. 
But Japan believes in engaging China in a long-term security dialogue focused 
on the Asia-Pacific region. 

In the following chapters, the author says that the Pacific-Asia region on the 
whole has experienced significant economic growth accompanied by the emer- 
gence of a large middle class. But there are striking differences in the levels of 
political development. China is of course an obvious example. But even in the 
ASEAN region, there are strong political demands for greater legitimacy and 
transparency. The space for civil society is expanding. The new middle class will 
increasingly articulate its interests and project its identities and how the 
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governments will accommodate them will be a subject of keen interest in the 
coming years. 

A the end of reading this book, one is truly struck by the vast maze of Jiterature 
used by the author. But one also feels that a considerable bulk of details which are 
well-known could perhaps have been omitted in order to make the book more 
sharply focused. The book carries a rich and useful bibliography. 
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India’s Foreign Policy 


Nauini Kant JHA, ed., India’s Foreign Policy in a Changing World: Essays in 
Honour of Professor Bimal Prasad (New Delhi: South Asian Publications, 
2002). Pp. xvi + 333. Price Rs 400.00. 


Indian foreign policy has seen a major reorientation in the last one decade. The 
end of the Cold War, the disintegration of a trusted ally, the Soviet Union and the 
strategic and economic compulsions in an apparently new world order were some 
of the factors. The present volume, which is a collection of papers, is an attempt 
to explain the changing contours of Indian foreign policy. 

The focus of the book seems to be on changes ın the realm of bilateral relations. 
Sixteen out of twenty-two chapters are devoted for this purpose. They range from 
India’s relations with great powers and its neighbours besides the two important 
regional groupings: the European Union (EU) and the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

Regrettably not all the chapters on bilateral relations are enlightening. For ex- 
ample, the chapter entitled, “Indo-American relations in a new light” is a rather 
mediocre presentation of the developments in the last fifty years. The attempt to 
explain the “new” developments is based on inconsequential grounds. One of 
them the “growing spirituality in America” is spread over four pages in a paper 
which has ten pages! The author of the chapter had taken undue liberty about his 
passion for spiritualism, philosophy and even his grandson (p. 67). Certainly, the 
paper lacks focus and coherence. 

The chapter on “India, USSR and the Russian Federation” is again written 
without any serious effort and research. Twelve out of thirteen pages are devoted 
in dovetailing the history of Indo-Soviet relations since the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century! Only one page is given to India’s relations with the new Russian 
Federation, which is a summary of visits and return visits by the leaders of the 
two sides. There is no effort to trace the reason for the lack of depth and subtance 
in Indo-Russian relations. The author seems totally unaware of the debates in the 
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Russian “Duma” about the contours of possible relations with India in the early 
1990s. In fact, a working paper on Russia’s foreign policy adopted towards the 
end of 1992 devoted disproportionate space to relations with the US at the cost of 
countries like India with which only a “pragmatic renewal” was suggested. Due 
to all this, Indo-Russian relations were in the doldrums, at least in the early 1990s. 

But for the same mistake, the chapter on “India and the European Union” could 
have been a good and comprehensive work. The 1990s was very important for 
both the sides with each of them busy assessing the capabilities of the other side. 
While India keenly watched the continued integration of the EU and its emergence 
as a “power” both in political and economic terms, the EU made several critical 
assessments of India in the light of its democratic assets, market potential and 
economic reforms. The most important of these was the 1999 decision by the 
European Union Parliament to upgrade relations with India through annual summit 
level meetings. 

The chapters dealing with India’s relations with China and Pakistan are, however, 
well written and in keeping with the theme of the book. While Sino-Indian relations 
have improved over the last decade and a half, with each side moderating its 
hostile attitude towards each other and taking significant steps for better bilateral 
understanding, the same can not be said of the Indo-Pak relationship. The under- 
lying conflicts and tensions between the two sides have only become more complex 
with Pakistan hardening its position on the Kashmir issue. The writer of the essay 
correctly notes that it has been complicated by the development of nuclear weapons 
and the failure of several confidence building measures. Part of the problem, as 
Kalim Bahadur tells us, lies with our ad hoc and over reactive Pakistan policy. 

While the chapter on “India and West Asia” seems to be balanced, the same is 
not the case with the chapter on “India and Southeast Asia”, which is limited to 
Myanmar in terms of future areas of cooperation. India’s relations with Africa are 
again one-sided as it deals only with some Arab-African countries. South of the 
Sahara, India had developed good relations in the 1990s with at least two countries, 
South Africa and Nigeria, apart from the island republic of Mauritius with which 
it always had close bilateral relations. The book provides no justification for the 
exclusion of these aspects. 

Apart from bilateral relations, the book deals with some topical issues as well. 
D.C. Jha, in his chapter “The making of foreign policy”, presents the rationale for 
changes in Indian foreign policy in the last one decade. More than internal, his 
focus is on external compulsions, which have brought about such changes. How- 
ever, the author does not explain where India fits in a world being shaped by the 
realities of the twenty-first century. What are the parameters on which India’s 
foreign policy should be based so that it can respond effectively to the challenges 
of the new millennium? 

Perhaps the best paper in the entire volume is the one contributed by A.P. Rana 
on the realist foundations of India’s non-alignment policy. The essay effectively 
debunks the idealist image of Nehruvian tradition. Barring the 1962 aberration, 
the non-aligned option provided security to a vulnerable and weak India for over 
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fifty years. It is only in the 1990s that a resurgent and rising India has slowly 
begun to come out of the non-alignment. 

Another essay dwelling on “India and UN” shows how India’s policy towards 
the UN has changed from total participation in the Nehruvian days to selective 
participation in the post-Nehruvian period. India’s participation was limited to 
those areas which ensured its national security or boosted its national image. In 
the process, India has earned appreciation for its critical contribution to major 
peacekeeping operations and has made an elaborate case for permanent member- 
ship in the Security Council. 

Perhaps the most vital aspect missing from the book is the growing importance 
of economic issues in Indian foreign policy. At least since the 1990s, Indian foreign 
policy has undergone considerable economic orientation. Faced with changing 
ideologies of development such as liberalization, privatization and globalization 
(LPG) and the coming into existence of the World Trade Organization (WTO), 
India has responded by its own economic reforms. Its continued growth of over 6 
per cent in the last decade and emergence as a big emerging market (BEM) has 
added to its economic clout. In this context, economic diplomacy becomes as 
- important as political diplomacy. 


Research Scholar BHARTENDU Kumar SINGH 
Centre for East Asian Studies 

School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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British Foreign Policy 


SNEH Manaan, British Foreign Policy: 1874-1914, The Role of India (London 
and New York: Routledge, 2002). Pp. xiii + 264. Price £55.00. 


The discipline of international relations is dominated by analysis of current inter- 
state relations. What the analysts tend to forget is that despite rapid advancement 
of technology, certain geo-political and geo-strategic aspects of foreign policies 
remain unchanged. Geography remains a permanent operating factor in the global 
power balance because topographical and climatic changes occur very slowly, 
stretching through millennia. Herein lies the importance of the historical analysis 
of foreign policies of bygone eras. Following this approach, historian Sneh 
Mahajan attempts to unravel the position of India in British grand strategy during 
the nineteenth century. 

Mahajan points out three crucial aspects of imperial strategy. First, irrespective 
of political parties that came to power in Britain, the objective was to maintain 
British hold on India. Whether it was Gladstone or Disraeli, the Liberals or the 
Radicals, the aim was to keep India within the imperial fold. Despite rhetoric, due 
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to domestic popular pressure no government could afford to lose India. Why was 
India so important to Britain? In the late nineteenth century, Britain ruled over an 
empire over which the sun never set. Britain’s overseas empire comrpised 20 per 
cent of the world’s land surface. The Indian Empire comprised 85 per cent of the 
surface area of this empire. India also provided 10 per cent of the wheat imported 
by Britain. Hence, the Indian Empire was neither acquired in a fit of absent- 
mindedness nor was it created due to the initiatives of the “men at the spot”. 
Rather, the Raj was the product of long-term strategic planning at London. Second, 
Britain’s Indian Empire faced threats from Russia and France. Third, this had 
ramifications on Britain’s European policies. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the slow but steady decline of Turkey as a 
great power. The scramble among the European big five (Britain, Germany, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary and France) for dividing the carcass of the Ottoman Empire is 
termed as the Eastern Question. Mahajan asserts that Britain's interest in the Eastern 
Question was dictated by her desire to secure the lines of communications with 
India. This in turn set off a chain reaction of British expansionism. Britain’s efforts 
to prop up the Ottoman regime and acquisition of Cyprus and the Suez Canal 
were a series of attempts to secure the Mediterranean route to India. In order to 
protect the Canal, Britain established a protectorate over Egypt. For ensuring the 
protection of Egypt and the Red Sea from the French in Central Africa, Britain 
invaded Sudan. 

The biggest threat to the British sea-lines of communication with India was the 
Tsarist regime which wanted to gobble up Turkey. St. Petersburg threatened the 
Ottoman realm at various points: the Balkan Peninsula, Caucasus and the Persian 
Gulf region. Worse, Russia posed a direct threat to Britain’s Indian Empire through ` 
Central Asia. The British generals feared that if Russia invaded India through 
Afghanistan then the Raj would collapse like a house of cards. The colonial Indian 
Army was no match for the Russian Army. Again, transfer of troops from Britain 
to India would be time consuming. Despite the Suez Canal, the distance between 
London and Calcutta remained 8,000 nautical miles. The British Admiralty also 
realized that amphibious expeditions in the Baltic and the Balkans would do no 
harm to Russia at all. The Royal Navy was in no position to force its way through 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. In addition, France, Russia’s ally, was in a position 
to threaten British maritime communications with India in the Mediterranean as 
well as in the Levant. Further, the French from Southeast Asia posed a challenge 
to the eastern frontier of the British-Indian Empire. To cap it all, the War Office in 
London plainly stated that Britain lacked the adequate number of divisions for . 
checkmating the gargantuan Slavic military machine in the northwest frontier of 
the subcontinent. 

So, from 1870 onwards Britain tried to curry favour with Germany and Japan 
in order to checkmate the Franco-Russian entente. The logic was that an alliance 
with Japan would keep Russia preoccupied in the Far East. Similarly if Britain 
could establish an alliance with Germany, then the presence of the Prussian military 
machine-in East Europe would deter Russia from transferring military assets to 
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Central Asia from the European theatre. Thus Mahajan differs from traditional 
historiography which argues that in order to maintain the balance of power in 
Europe, Britain was interested in establishing an alliance with Bismarckian 
Germany. Salisbury pampered Germany by supporting her over the issues of 
Zanzibar and the Caroline Islands. The Second Reich’s lack of interest in allying 
with Britain coupled with the former’s naval-building programme finally pushed 
a reluctant London into the Franco-Russian camp in 1907. 

Western scholars of nineteenth century diplomatic history like AJ.P. Taylor 
and David Calleo have argued that Britain’s desire to prevent German hegemony 
in Europe forced the former to align with Russia. However, Mahajan rightly brings 
the crucial India factor to explain the diplomatic moves and countermoves of 
Great Britain. Mahajan has done an admirable job by showing the inter-linkages 
between Britain’s role as a global power and the imperatives behind retaining her 
Indian Empire. European historians always emphasized Euro-centric reasons for 
explaining Britain’s relation with Japan, Germany, France and Russia. In fact, the 
“Indian question” had a domino effect on British expansionism in Afro-Asia. 
Hence, Mahajan deserves praise for linking Britain’s vulnerability in the sub- 
continent with the contours of her global strategy. The author’s apt phrase that 
India was the Koh-i-noor in the British crown sums up India’s position in British 
foreign policy. 

Further Mahajan’s analysis shows that the nineteenth century witnessed the 
beginning of the declining importance of the navies in projecting power ashore 
against continental states. This point was originally put forward by Paul Kennedy 
in his majestic book titled The Rise and Fall of British Naval Mastery (1976). 
Mahajan’s historical analysis further substantiates Kennedy’s view. Despite the 
presence of cruise missiles and the rhetoric of dominating the littoral in depth, the 
powerlessness of a blue water navy against an inland power continues even today. 

Mahajan shows that Tsarist Russia’s attempt to grab a port in the Indian Ocean 
by advancing through Afghanistan was checked by maritime Britain from her 
base in India. This was known as the Great Game. In the Cold War era, the two 
principal players of the Great Game were the Soviet Union and the USA with her 
base in Pakistan. The post-Cold War age is witnessing the entry of China and a 
host of minor Central Asian states in the Great Game. The Great Game in Central 
Asia and its ramifications for the extra-regional powers is as important in the 
twenty-first century as it was in the nineteenth century. There are the lessons of 
Mahajan’s book. ' 
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Banning of Anti-Personnel Landmines 


Lours Maresca and Stuart MASLEN, eds, The Banning of Anti-Personnel 
Landmines: The Legal Contribution of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2000). Pp. 670. 
Price not mentioned. 


The recent civil wars have particularly highlighted the suffering and devastation 
that landmines have brought about in the lives of thousands of innocent people 
who are accidentally caught in the cross-fire. The Convention on the Prohibition 
of Anti-Personnel Landmines, signed by 123 states in December 1997, is con- 
sidered to be a historic event, even at a time when the world is debating on the 
“legality” of the threat or use of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction. 
This is because of the political paradox that while the world community of states 
has unanimously recognized some basic principles of international humanitarian 
law, some of these “civilized” states continue to insist on the need for specific 
regulations/prohibitions on the use of every “new” weapon that military technology 
has given birth to. Normally, one would have thought that the use of any weapon 
of war, or any means or method of warfare that violates the fundamental principles 
of international humanitarian law is per se illegal. No penal law in any “civilized” 
state awaits specific legislation banning use of “new” weapons before recognizing 
and penalizing its illegal/criminal uses. Yet on the international plane, specific 
agreement of states on the banning of the use of landmines against non-combatants/ 
civilians calls for celebration, particularly because efforts to achieve this agreement 
spanned over a century. 

The book under review is essentially a compilation of documents reflecting the 
sustained efforts and positive contributions made by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) over more than a century resulting in the final adoption 
by states of a convention on Anti-Personnel Mines (APMs) in 1997. Edited by 
Louis Maresca, who was the legal Advisor to the ICRC’s Mines/Arms Unit and 
Stuart Maslen, an independent consultant to the ICRC between 1997 and 1998, 
the book is divided into three Parts. Part I is a historical hindsight of the 1997 
convention since the mid-cighteenth century. It also contains the ICRC’s draft 
rules to protect civilian populations 1955-56 and excerpts of its contributions to 
the 1973-77 Geneva diplomatic conference on International Humanitarian Law 
(IHL). 

Part II of the book relates to the Review Conference of the 1980 Convention on 
“inhuman” weapons. Included in this part are papers on ICRC’s calls for a global 
ban on APMs, paving the way for the Review Conference 1994-95, ICRC’s 
position papers and the 1994 statements before the UN General Assembly, and 
papers on regional seminars held in Africa and Central America. 

Part IH is, finally, on the “Ottawa Process” that culminated in the 1997 Oslo 
Diplomatic Conference and includes not only the ICRC papers and statements, 
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but also further regional seminars and symposia, including the 1999 South Asian 
regional seminar in Sri Lanka. 

This compilation of selected ICRC documents has been able to bring to light 
the Committee’s sustained hard work often away from publicity. It is a welcome 
addition to international humanitarian law literature. It deserves wide publicity to 
serve the cause of banning of APMs better by building up and bringing the pressure 
of public opinion to bear on security zealous governments. 
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The Idea of Human Security 


Kanti Bajpai 


How safe and free are we as individuals? That is the central question behind the 
idea of human security. It is not a new question, but it is one that is attracting 
the interest of both policy makers and thinkers. Freed from the constraints of the 
Cold War, governments, international organizations, non-government organ- 
izations (NGOs) and ordinary citizens are in a position to explore that question as 
never before and to act to enlarge the scope of safety and freedom.' While security 
studies and international relations scholars remain sceptical about the idea of human 
security, arguing that it is too woolly and broad a concept to be useful either 
analytically or practically, decision makers increasingly recognize the importance 
of human security as a policy framework. 

What is human security? Can human security be described succinctly enough 
to guide research and policy? This article suggests that the idea of human security 
can be clearly delineated in relation to the dominant, neo-realist conception of 
security, and that its elements can be presented in a precise manner for further 
refinement. The human security concept presented here aspires to be a general 
schema, more or less applicable to any society in the world, and important parts 
of it are even quantifiable. If so, it is argued that it is possible to carry out an an- 
nual audit of human security, much as human development is andited on a yearly 
basis by the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) in its Human Devel- 
opment Report. 

With the end of the Cold War the concept of security has increasingly come 
under scrutiny from scholars and practitioners alike. In the classical formulation 
security is about how states use force to manage threats to their territorial integrity, 


The author is the Headmaster, The Doon School, Chandbagh, Dehra Dun, Uttaranchal. 


1 The beat known statements on the concept of human secunty are United Nations Development 
Programme, “Redefining Security: The Human Dimension,” Current History, vol. 94 (May) 1995, 
pp. 229-36; and Lloyd Axworthy, “Canada and Human Security: The Need for Leadership,” 
International Journal, vol. LII (Spnng), 1997, pp. 183-96. For an assessment of the Canadian 
view, sec Asn Suhrke, “Human Security and the Interest of States,” Security Dialogue, vol. 30, 
no. 3 (September) 1999, pp. 265-76. 
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their autonomy and their domestic political order, primarily from other states. 
This classical national security formulation has been criticized on various grounds. 

For some the classical formulation is too unilateralist in its emphasis on force 
in a world where there are weapons of mass destruction and where interdependence 
is knitting nations together willy-nilly. A unilateralist notion of security must 
give way, in this view, to cooperative security.” For others the classical formulation 
errs in restricting the scope of security to military threats from other states. In this 
view, rival states may deploy other kinds of threats against each other’s territorial 
integrity and domestic political order. These may include environmental, economic 
and cultural threats. In addition, threats to territorial integrity and political order 
must be reckoned not just from other states but also from various non-state actors 
and even natural catastrophes. This much more expanded notion of security, which 
broadens the instruments and sources of threat, may be called comprehensive 
security. A third and more fundamental critique of security goes even further, to 
suggest that security cannot be restricted to the well-being of the state. From this 
perspective, implicit in the classical formulation of security is the protection and 
welfare of the state, whereas what is central—or should be central—is the pro- 
tection and welfare of the individual citizen or human being. A conception of 
security that is centred above all on the sanctity of the individual may be called 
human security. 

This article is about the notion of human security. The first section traces the 
origins of human security thinking and outlines a framework within which the 
two most important sets of writings on the subject—by the UNDP and Canadian 
government—can be assessed. The next two sections go on to describe the UNDP 
and Canadian approaches to human security in some detail according to the frame- 
work developed in the previous section. In the fourth section the article attempts 
a detailed comparison of the UNDP and Canadian approaches. The fifth brings 
together the major elements of the UNDP and Canadian schemas in an overall 
human security conception, in particular focusing on the nature of human security 
threats and the instruments/means of dealing with those threats. The final section 
then deals with the notion of a human security audit. 


The Concept of Human Security 


The genealogy of the idea of human security can be related to, if not traced back, 
to the growing dissatisfaction with prevailing notions of development and security 
in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s. Economics undoubtedly Jed the way with its 
critiques of the dominant models of economic development beginning in the 1960s. 
In the mid-1970s, in International Relations, the home of security studies, the 


2 On cooperative security, see Janne Nolan, od , Global Engagement: Cooperation and Security 
in the 21" Century (Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1994) 

1 On comprehensive security, see Muthiah Alagappe, “Asian Practice of Security: Key Features 
and Explanations,” in Muthiah Alagappa, ed., Asian Security Practice: Material and Ideational 
Influences (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), pp. 624-29. 
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multinational World Order Models Project (WOMP) launched an ambitious effort 
to envision and construct a more stable and just world order, and as a part of this 
endeavour drew attention to the problem of individual well-being and safety.‘ 

Perhaps the most important forerunners of the idea of human security were the 
reports of a series of multinational independent commissions composed of pro- 
minent leaders, intellectuals and academics. Beginning in the 1970s, the Club of 
Rome group produced a series of volumes on the “worid problematique”, which 
were premised on the idea that there is “a complex of problems troubling mea of 
all nations: poverty...degradation of the environment; loss of faith in institutions; 
uncontrolled urban spread; insecurity of employment; alienation of youth, rejection 
of traditional values; and inflation and other monetary and economic disruptions”.° 
The report noted that: 


Every person in the world faces a series of pressures and problems that require 
his attention and action. These problems affect him at many different levels. 
He may spend much of his time trying to find tomorrow’s food.... He may be 
concerned about personal power or the power of the nation in which he lives. 
He may worry about a world war...or a war next week with a rival clan in his 
neighborhood.® 


These and other concerns had to be understood in the context of large global 
trends and forces that impinged on the individual, particularly “accelerating indus- 
trialization, rapid population growth, widespread malnutrition, depletion of non- 
renewable resources, and a deteriorating environment”.’ The interlinkages between 
these macro, planetary variables suggested that there were limits to economic 
growth globally and, therefore, that a cataclysmic future might confront human 
society. However, “a state of global equilibrium could be designed so that the 
basic material needs of each person...are satisfied, and each person has an equal 
opportunity to realize his individual human potential”. In short, the group proposed 
that there was a complex global system influencing the individual’s life chances 
and that there were alternative ways of conceptualizing global development and, 
ultimately, global security so as to sustain and improve those life chances. 

In the 1980s two other independent commissions contributed to the changing 
thinking on development and security. The first was the Independent Commission 
on International Development Issues chaired by Willy Brandt, which in 1980 
issued the North-South report. In his introduction to the report, Brandt wrote: 


‘ See amongst others, Saul B. Mendowltz, cd., On the Creation of a Just World Order (New 
York: The Pree Press, 1975); and Rajni Kothan, Footsteps unto the Future (New York: Pree Press, 
1974). 

5 Donella H. Meadows, Dennis L. Meadows, Jorgen Randers and William W. Behrens II, The 
Limits to Growth (New York: Universe Books, 1972), p. 10. 
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Our Report is based on what appears to be the simplest common interest: that 
mankind wants to survive, and one might even add has the moral obligation to 
survive. This not only raises traditional questions of peace and war, but also 
how to overcome world hunger, mass misery and alarming disparities between 
the living conditions of rich and poor? 


In arguing for the necessity of a North-South engagement for development, it 
noted that the heart of the matter was the “will to overcome dangerous tensions 
and to produce significant and useful results for nations and regions—but, first 
and foremost, for human beings—in all parts of the world”.'° 

The second commission of the 1980s, the Independent Commission on Disarma- 
ment and Security Issues (chaired by Olof Palme), authored the famous Common 
Security report, which also drew attention to alternative ways of thinking about 


peace and security. While it focused on military issues and the staples of national~ 


security, it acknowledged that in the Third World security was also threatefied by 
“poverty and deprivation, by economic inequality”. The Report alsonoted: “Com- 
mon security requires that people live in dignity and peace, thft they have enough 
to eat and are able to find work and live in a world without poverty and destitution”.!! 

With the end of the Cold War, calls for new thinking in security matters grew 
rapidly. In 1991 the Stockholm Initiative on Global Security and Governance 
issued a call for “Common Responsibility in the 19908”, which referred to “chal- 
lenges to security other than political rivalry and armaments” and to a “wider 
concept of security, which deals also with threats that stem from failures in develop- 
ment, environmental degradation, excessive population growth and movement, 
and lack of progress towards democracy”.!? Four years later the Commission on 
Global Governance’s report, Our Global Neighborhood, echoed the sentiments 
of the Stockholm Initiative: “The concept of global security must be broadened 
from the traditional focus on the security of states to include the security of people 

_and the security of the planet.” 

If these commission reports were the precursors to human security thinking, it 
was only in the early 1990s that an explicitly human security perspective was 
articulated with some rigour. The first contribution was that of Mahbub ul Haq 
and the UNDP." Haq, a respected development economist and a long-time 


’ The Independent Commission on Interiiational Development Issues, North-South: A Programme 
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consultant to the UNDP, was a central figure in the launching of the Human 
Development Index (HDJ). The human development effort explicitly put at the 
centre of its formulation the notion that development thinking and policies must 
focus on the welfare of individuals rather than simply the macro economy. The 
second important intervention on human security was that of the Canadian govern- 
ment and various Canadian academics who led a middle powers’ initiative. 

To understand these two “schools” or “approaches”, and to clarify the difference 
between human security and traditional national security conceptions, it is neces- 
sary to resort to some common terms of reference. Political scientist David Baldwin 
has argued that in order to evaluate the debate over the conception of security, it 
is vital to define the term more closely. This requires, at the very least, two things: 
agreement on the root meaning of security; and greater specification of the term, 
with reference to questions such as security for whom, security of which values, 
how much security, security from what threats and security by what means?" 

First of all, the analyst needs a basic understanding of what constitutes the 
security problem. Here, Baldwin takes as a starting point Amold Wolfers’ famous 
discussion of security as “the absence of threat to acquired values” and modifies 
this to read “a low probability of damage to acquired values”.!® Security policies 
are those actions one takes to reduce or limit the probability of damage to one’s 
acquired values. This leaves open a-number of vital questions that Baldwin argues 
must be answered if the term security is to be analytically and prescriptively 
useful. At least two questions are fundamental: security for whom and security of 
which values. These, he notes, “suffice to define the concept of security”, but 
“they provide little guidance for its pursuit”.!” Thus, in addition, the analyst should 
ask: how much security, from what threats, by what means, at what cost and in 
what time period? Not all these latter questions are vital. Much depends on the 
research agenda. Minimally, the analyst needs to answer the first two core ques- 
tions: security for whom and security of which values? To go beyond that depends 
on the problem at hand. For our purposes, two additional questions are necessary: 
security from what threats and security by what means. By asking these four 
questions of traditional security and the human security approaches of the UNDP 
and Canadian schools, we will begin our search for conceptual clarity. What follows 
is a detailed textual analysis and comparison of the two approaches within the 
framework of the four questions. It is not primarily a critical treatment, but rather 
an exegetical and comparative one, seeking to lay bare the ideas of the two schools 
as far as possible in their own words. This exegetical and comparative treatment 
will serve as the basis for a synthesis in the section that follows. 
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Mahbub ul Haq and the UNDP Approach to Human Security 


To understand the UNDP approach to human security, let us try to answer the 
four key questions we have extracted from the Baldwin schema: Security for 
whom? Security of which values? Security from what threats? Security by what 
means? 


Mahbub ul Haq and Human Security 


The idea of human security is generally thought to go back to the UNDP report of 
1994. Closely associated with the idea from the beginning was the consulting 
economist, the late Mahbub ul Haq, who had earlier played a key role in the con- 
struction of the HDI and who was subsequently the moving force behind the 
more recent Humane Governance Index (HGI)."* Haq’s approach is outlined in 
his paper, “New Imperatives of Human Security” (1994). 

Haq answers the question of “security for whom” quite simply. Human security 
is not about states and nations, but about individuals and people. Thus, he argues 
that the world is “entering a new era of human security” in which “the entire con- 
cept of security will change-—and change dramatically”. In this new conception, 
security will be equated with the “security of individuals, not just security of their 
nations” or, to put it differently, “security of people, not just security of territory”. 
Elsewhere, more normatively, he writes, “We need to fashion a new concept of 
human security that is reflected in the lives of our people, not in the weapons of 
our country.” In fashioning this new concept, what values will we seek to protect? 
Hag is not explicit on this issue, but clearly individual safety and well-being in 
the broad sense are the prime values. Whereas the traditional conception of security 
emphasizes territorial integrity and national independence as the primary values 
that need to be protected, human security pertains above all to the safety and 
well-being of “all the people everywhere—in their homes, in their jobs, in their 
streets, in their communities, in their environment”.” 

What are the major threats to these values? Here Haq initially essays a brief 
illustrative laundry list of threats: drugs, disease, terrorism and poverty. Later in 
the essay, in his discussion of what is to be done to advance the cause of human 
security, it is clear, at least by implication, that a far more fundamental threat 
exists, namely, an unequal world order in which some states and elites dominate 
to the detriment of the vast mass of humanity. This world order is embodied in 
the prevailing conceptions and practices of development, the reliance on arms for 
security, the divide between North and South globally and the increasing 
marginalization of global institutions (for example, the UN and the Bretton Woods 
arrangements). 


18 Haman Development Centre, Human Development Report for South Asia, 1999: The Crisis of 
Governance (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2000). 
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What then is to be done? How can human security be achieved? This is the 
major part of Haq’s contribution, and it is a radical programme. Fundamentally, 
human security will be achieved through “development, not...through arms”.” Hag 
outlines a long list of truly far-reaching proposals for global human security. 
These include: 


1. Developmentally: Sustainability; equity of opportunities (better distribution 
of productive assets, including land and credit; open access to market oppor- 
tunities; job creation; social safety nets); and global justice via a “a major 
restructuring” of the world’s income, consumption and lifestyle patterns. 

2. Militarily: Reducing arms expenditures; closing all military bases; con- 
verting military aid to economic aid; stopping arms transfers; eliminating 
arms export subsidies; and retraining workers in defence industries. 

3. North-South restructuring: Equitable access to global markets for the poor 
countries built on the removal of trade barriers (especially in textiles and 
agriculture); financial compensation from the rich countries in retum for 
immigration controls and for overuse of global environmental resources; 
and global payment mechanisms for various services rendered (for example, 
environmental services; control of narcotics and of disease) for “damages” 
in cases of economic injury and for bad economic conduct (for example, en- 
couraging brain drain, restricting migration of low-skill labour and export 
restrictions). , 

4. Institutionally: The resuscitation and restructuring of the IMF, World Bank 
and UN to focus more on human development; economic adjustments that 
target the rich more than the poor; new governance patterns everywhere that 
empower the poor; and new institutions such as a world central bank, a 
global taxation system, a world trade organization, an international investment 
trust, a world treasury and, above all, a representative and veto-less Economic 
Security Council in the UN, which would be the “highest decision making 
forum” to deal with “all issues confronting humanity” including food and 
environmental security, poverty and job creation, migration and drug 
trafficking. 

5. The evolution of a global civil soclety: All of the above would require 
grassroots participation and a change from authoritarian to democratic 
government.?! 


The UNDP and Human Security 


Published in the same year as the Haq monograph was the UNDP’s Human 
Development Report of 1994, which includes a section on human security. Called 
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“Redefining Security: The Human Dimension” (hereafter “the Report”), it purports 
to offer a thoroughgoing alternative to traditional security and a necessary 
supplement to human development. How does it answer the four central questions 
of security? 

The Report answers-the question of “security for whom” by reference to 
traditional notions of security. These were concerned with “security of territory 
from exterttal aggression, or as protection of national interests in foreign policy, 
or as global security from the threat of nuclear holocaust. It has been related more 
to nation-states than to people”. What this conception overlooked was “the 
legitimate concerns of ordinary people who sought security in their daily lives”. 
Human security on the other hand is “people-centered”. Thus, the Report insists, 
as did Hag, that the referent object of human security is individuals or people. In 
support of this contention, the Report cites the founding document of the UN and 
its original delineation of security as “freedom from fear” as also “freedom from 
want” and “the equal weight to territories and to people” that that distinction 
implied. Unfortunately, during the Cold War security thinking had tilted overly 
towards the protection of territory; after the Cold War, the Report proposes, it is 
time to redress the balance and include the protection of people.* 

The Report’s treatment of security values is in two parts. It, first of all, makes 
a number of rather general statements about values that emphasize the safety, 
well-being, and dignity of individual human beings in their daily lives. Thus, re- 
miniscent of Haq, the Report notes that the traditional conception of security, in 
_ focusing on territorial integrity, the advancement of the national interest and nuclear 

deterrence, ignored clear and more present dangers faced at every turn by ordinary 
men and women: “For many...security symbolized protection from the threat of 
disease, hunger, unemployment, crime, social conflict, political repression, and 
environmental hazards.”* Less abstractly: 


Human security is a child who did not die, a disease that did not spread, a job 
that was not cut, an ethnic tension that did not explode in violence, a dissident 
who was not silenced. Human security is not a concern with weapons— it is a 
concern with human life and dignity... It is concerned with how people live 
and breathe in a society, how freely they exercise their many choices, how 
much access they have to market and social opportunities—and whether they 
live in conflict or in peace.™ 


Human security also encompasses a sense of personal choice and surety about 
the future, and of personal efficacy and opportunity. Thus, in drawing attention to 
the difference between human security and its cognate, human development, the 
Report argues that the latter is a “broader concept” and refers to “a process of 


2 UNDP, “Redefining Security,” p. 229. 
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widening the range of people’s choices”, while the former implies that “people 
can exercise these choices safely and freely—and that they can be relatively 
confident that the opportunities they have today are not totally lost tomorrow”.”” 
Along with a sense of choice and surety about the future, people should be effi- 
cacious and empowered enough to be “able to take care of themselves: all people 
should have the opportunity to meet their most essential needs and to earn their 
own living”.4 

Beyond these generalities, the Report lists seven “components” or, in terms of 
our schema, seven specific values of human security: economic security, food 
security, health security, environmental security, personal security, community 
security and political security. Economic security refers to an individual’s enjoy- 
ment of a basic income, either through gainful employment or from a social safety 
net. Food security refers to an individual’s access to food via his or her assets, 
employment or income. Health security refers to an individual’s freedom from 
various diseases and debilitating illnesses, and his or her access to health care. 
Environmental security refers to the integrity of land, air and water, which make 
human habitation possible. Personal security refers to an individual's freedom 
from crime and violence, especially women and children, who are more vulnerable. 
Community security refers to cultural dignity and to inter-community peace within 
which an individual lives and grows. Finally, political security refers to protection 
against human rights violations.” 

What are the threats to these human security values? The Report appears to 
distinguish between two sets of threats. First of all, some threats are more localized. 
These are threats that are particular to different societies or régions of the world 
and seemingly vary by level of economic development and geographical location. 
Second, some threats are global in nature because “threats within countries rapidly 
spill beyond national frontiers”. 

According to the Report, the more localized threats can be understood in relation 
to the seven values of human security. These are summarized below: 


1. Threats to economic security: Lack of productive and remunerative employ- 
ment; precarious employment; and absence of publicly financed safety nets. 

2. Threats to food security: Lack of food entitlements, including insufficient 
access to assets, work and assured incomes. 

3. Threats to health security: Infectious and parasitic diseases; diseases of the 
circulatory system and cancers; lack of safe water; air pollution; and lack of 
access to health care facilities. 

4. Threats to environmental security: Declining water availability; water pol- 
lution; declining arable land; deforestation; desertification; air pollution; and 
natural disasters. 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


Threats to personal security: Violent crime; drug trafficking; and violence 
and abuse of children and women. 

Threats to community security: Breakdown of the family; collapse of trad- 
itional languages and cultures; ethnic discrimination and strife; and genocide 
and ethnic cleansing. 

Threats to political security: Government repression; systematic human rights 
violations; and militarization. 


In addition to the more localized threats listed above, the Report cites a number 
of more global or transnational threats whose spread or effects go well beyond 
any given national boundaries. These are grouped into six areas: 


1. 


Population growth, which increases the pressure on non-renewable resources 
and is linked intimately to global poverty, environmental degradation and 
international migration. 


2. Growing disparities in global income leading to overconsumption and over- 


Ur 


production in industrialized countries, and poverty and environmental 
degradation in the developing world. 


. Increasing international migration as a function of population growth, poverty 


and the policies of the industrial countries, which have contributed to the 
flow of international migrants, as also an increase in refugees and internally 
displaced persons. 


. Various forms of environmental decay (that among other things cause acid 


rain, skin cancer and global warming) as well as reduced biodiversity, and 
the destruction of wetlands, coral reefs and temperate forests as well as 
tropical rainforests. 


. Drug trafficking, which has grown into a global, multinational industry. 
. International terrorism, which has spread from Latin America in the 1960s 


to a global phenomenon. 


Given this enormous array of values to be protected and threats to be combated, 
what exactly needs to be done? How should the world community respond? Trad- 
itional security threats could be dealt with by nuclear and conventional weapons, 
alliances and balances of power, as well as great power and UN intervention. The 
new security agenda demands a much wider range of instrumentalities and 
cooperation between a greater range of actors—and certainly there is little place 
for the use of force. Among others, the Report recommends endorsement of the 
concept of human security itself, changes in national and international policy 
focused on basic needs, productive and remunerative employment and human 
Tights, preventive diplomacy and “preventive” development, and the reform of 
global institutions.”! 


4 Thid., p. 236. 
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The Canadian-led middle powers’ approach to human security overlaps with the 
UNDP approach, but over the years has differentiated itself from it. Disentangling 
the basics of this approach on the basis of our four orienting questions reveals 
that the two schools are quite distinct in some respects. Canada has made two 
major statements of its position (1997 and 1999) and along with Norway organized 
a middle powers’ conference in Lysoen in Norway (1999), which largely affirmed 
its viewpoint.” ; 

For Canada, as much as the UNDP, human security implies security for the 
individual. A people-centred view of security, Foreign Minister Lloyd Axworthy 
argues in his 1997 paper, “includes security against economic privation, an accept- 
able quality of life, and a guarantee of fundamental human rights”. Two years 
later, in 1999, he notes that “the safety of the individual—that is, human security— 
has become a new measure of global security”.* The later paper concedes that 
“security between states remains a necessary condition for the security of people”, 
but argues that since the Cold War it is increasingly clear that “national security is 
insufficient to guarantee people’s security”. 

Beyond “security for whom” is the issue of “security of what values”. As noted 
above, human security values include “an acceptable quality of life” and “a guaran- 
tee of fundamental human rights”. Minimally, it implies “basic needs..., sustained 
economic development, human rights and fundamental freedoms, the rule of law, 
good governance, sustainable development and social equity”. * The Lysoen 
declaration argues that the fundamental values of human security are freedom 
from fear, freedom from want and equal opportunities. The core value of a human 
security conception though is freedom from “pervasive threats to people’s rights, 
their safety or their lives”, that is, what the declaration calls freedom from fear.” 

What are the threats to these key values? The Canadian paper is less exhaustive 
and less systematic than the UNDP report, but nevertheless presents a rather im- 
pressive list of threats. The 1997 paper cites among others the income gap between 
rich and poor countries, internal conflict and state failure, transnational crime, 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, religious and ethnic discord, 
environmental degradation, population growth, ethnic conflict and migration, state 
repression, the widespread use of anti-personnel landmines, child abuse, economic 


7 In 1996 Canadian foreign minister Lloyd Axworthy in an address to the Fifty-first UN General 
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underdevelopment and an unstable, protectionist international trading system.™ 
The 1999 paper refers to the dangers posed by civil conflicts, large-scale atrocities 
and genocide. Globalization is another factor, which has brought in its wake “vio- 
lent crime, drug trade, terrorism, disease and environmental deterioration”, and 
internal war fought by “irregular forces” of ethnic and religious groups equipped 
with small arms.” The decline of state control and, relatedly, the growth of warlord- 
ism, banditry, organized crime, drug trafficking and private security forces have 
all increased violence against individuals.” In addition, a “broadening range of 
transnational threats” renders individuals more vulnerable: economic globalization 
and better communications and transportation increase pollution, disease vectors 
and economic instabilities worldwide.“! 

By what means is this complex security agenda to be advanced? In 1997 Canada 
suggested that peace-building, peacekeeping, disarmament (especially the abolition 
of anti-personnel landmines), safeguarding the rights of children and economic 
development through “rules-based trade” were key areas of the human security 
endeavour for Ottawa.“ To move this agenda forward, Canada would have to rely 
increasingly on “soft” power——“the art of disseminating information in such a 
way that desirable outcomes are achieved through persuasion rather than co- 
ercion”.® Canada and various other middle powers were ideally suited to network, 
build coalitions and bring others round to understand the importance of human 
security. Governments, NGOs, academics, businesses and ordinary citizens were 
all potential partners in this endeavour. 

The 1999 Canadian paper amplifies the 1997 approach by listing six broader 
principles that might guide actions. Combined, these boil down to three major 
principles. First, the international community must consider coercion, including 
the use of sanctions and force if necessary. Second, national security policies 
themselves must be altered to give due consideration to the promotion of human 
security goals. Integral to the new security policy agenda must be the promotion 
of norms/institutions and the use of development strategies—-norms/institutions 
(for example, human rights, and humanitarian and refugee law) would set standards 
of conduct; and development strategies would, presumably, bring about conditions 
within which it would be easier for states and non-state actors to observe those 
norms.“ Norms in what areas exactly? The Lysoen declaration, which Canada 
helped draft, lists ten areas in which norms were required: anti-personnel land- 
mines, small arms, children in armed conflict, international humanitarian and 
human rights law, international criminal court proceedings, exploitation of 
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children, safety of humanitarian personnel, conflict prevention, transnational 
organized crime and resources for development.“ Also important though are 
improvements in governance capacities, both within states and internationally. 
The former implies democratization and the latter a more effective UN structure.” 
A third principle of effective action on behalf of human security is to construct a 
coalition of states, international organizations and NGOs that would promote 
development and help enforce agreed-upon norms.“ 


The UNDP and Canadian Approaches: A Comparison 


What do the UNDP and Canadian approaches to human security tell us? Are they 
broadly similar in their approach to security for whom, security of what values, 
security from what threats and security by what means? Or are they different? In 
any case, what have we learnt from these writings? 


Security Referent 


In the traditional conception of security the referent object is tue state, In the 
UNDP and Canadian approaches, by contrast, it is the individual. Both sets of 
writings acknowledge that the almost exclusive focus on state security is justifiable 
in certain kinds of circumstances. After the Second World War, given the geo- 
political rivalries of the two blocs, the-emerging differences between the newly- 
independent colonial countries in Asia and Africa, and the existence of nuclear 
weapons, inter-state violence was a major, even central, problem.” However, the 
dominance of the traditional national security perspective was never entirely 
justified. The security of the individual depends on the security of the state, but 
individual security is never purely and simply coterminous with state security. 

For both the UNDP and Canadian proponents of human security, new conceptual 
and policy spaces have been revealed or made legitimate as a result of the dramatic 
changes since 1991. With the end of the Cold War, new historical possibilities 
emerged. Catastrophic wars of aggression and conquest between the major powers 
and the possibility of nuclear war receded.© This is one reason why the security 
of the individual can be practically addressed. The situation after 1991 is therefore 
the reverse of the Cold War. Individual or human security is now the central concern 
of security and traditional national security concerns are secondary. It 1s important 
to note that, especially for the Canadian government, traditional national security 
concerns are by no means irrelevant. They remain important, but they no longer 
suffice for “stability and peace”.*! 
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Security Values 


In the traditional national security conception state sovereignty is the most im- 
portant value: it is the state’s sovereignty that is to be secured or to be defended. 
What does sovereignty mean? It means that a people and its government have 
exclusive control over some space or territory. It also means that they are free to 
choose their enemies and friends from among other peoples and governments, as 
also to conduct their relations with other societies without reference to any other 
authority or body. Finally, it implies that within their territory they are free to 
regulate their own affairs as they see fit. In sum, in a national security conception, 
the key values are exclusive territorial control, diplomatic autonomy and political 
independence. Another more compact way of putting this is that sovereignty im- 
plies territorial integrity and political freedom (diplomatic autonomy plus internal 
independence). 

What values are at the heart of a human security conception? In both the UNDP . 
and Canadian view two overarching values appear central: the safety and well- 
being of the individual in physical terms, and individual freedom. This is succinctly 
summarized in the UNDP’s statement: “Human security is not a concern with 
weapons—it is a concern with human life [physical safety and well-being] and 
dignity [freedom].” Virtually all of the values implicit or explicit in the UNDP 
report fall into one or other of these two categories. Thus, as noted earlier, the 
UNDP lists personal, economic, food, health and environmental security, all of 
which relate to the overarching values of individual safety and well-being. The 
Report also suggests that the capacity of individuals to make choices, a sense of 
surety about the future, feelings of personal efficacy and empowerment, and com- 
munity and political security are important human security values, which for the 
most part relate to the freedom/dignity of the individual in social and political life. 

Similarly, in the Canadian approach, human security implies “an acceptable 
quality of life”, which connotes physical safety and well-being minimally; and “a 
guarantee of fundamental human rights”, which connotes a basic charter of political 
freedoms. The list of values in the Canadian papers can also be arranged in terms 
of these two overarching values. Basic needs, sustainable economic development 
and social equity on the one hand are central to the notion of physical safety and 
well-being. Human rights, fundamental freedoms, rule of law and good governance 
on the other are all dimensions of political freedom.™ 

There is a parallel, therefore, between national security values and human 
security values. Broadly, if sovereignty of the state is at the heart of the traditional 
national security conception, so sovereignty of the individual is at the heart of 
human security. If national security is, at base, about territorial integrity or pro- 
tection of the body politic, so human security is basically about physical integrity 
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Axworthy’s listing somewhat. 
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or protection of the individual human body from harm. If national security is also 
about the political freedom of a state to choose its diplomatic partners/adversaries 
and to regulate its internal affairs, so also human security is about the political 
freedom of an individual to associate with others (civic freedom) as well as the 
freedom to lead a private life without undue interference from fellow citizens and 
state authorities (basic freedom). 


Security Threats 


What are the threats to physical safety and well-being as well as basic and civic 
freedom? As we have already seen, the list of human security threats cited in the 
UNDP and Canadian writings is detailed, even exhaustive. The language of the 
two sets of writings is not always comparable, and therefore systematic comparison | 
is made difficult. To permit a more systematic comparison, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between types of threats. According to Galtung, violence is not merely the 
“intentional use of force...against one or more ‘others’...to inflict injury or death”. 
It is not necessarily “goal oriented” and intended to “achieve some particular or 
general purpose(s)”.4 Rather, violence is the difference between the potential 
and the actual in human life. Thus, Galtung writes, “violence is present when 
human beings are being influenced so that their actual somatic and mental 
realizations are below their potential realizations”. Galtung distinguishes between 
direct violence and structural or indirect violence, both of which result in a differ- 
ence between the potential and the actual: 


We shall refer to the type of violence where there is an actor that commits the 
violence as personal or direct, and to violence where there is no such actor as 
structural or indirect. In both cases individuals may be killed or mutilated, hit 
or hurt in both senses of these words, and manipulated by means of stick or 
carrot strategies. But whereas in the first case the consequences can be traced 
back to concrete persons as actors, in the second case this is no longer meaning- 
ful. There may not be any person who directly harms another person in the 
structure. The violence is built into the structure and shows up as unequal 
power and consequently as unequal life chances.* 


Or, as Kathleen Maas Weigert notes, structural or indirect violence refers to 
“preventable harm or damage to persons (and by extension to things) where there 
is no actor committing the violence or where it is not meaningful to search for the 
actor(s)”.*” Harm or damage can be traced back most usefully in this view to 
social relations or structures. Structures, according to Galtung, in this context 
refer in turn to 


H Kathleen Maas Weigert, “Structural Violence,” in Encyclopedia of Violence, Peace, and Conflict, 
vol. 3 (New York. Academic Press, 1999), p. 432. 

X Thid. 

* Emphasis in original. Ibid., pp. 432-33. 

7 Ibid., p. 431. 
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the settings within which individuals may do enormous amounts of harm to 
other human beings without ever intending to do so.... Structural violence was 
then seen as unintended harm done to human beings...as a process, working 
slowly in the way misery in general, and hunger in particular, erode and finally 
kill human beings.” 


Most of the threats listed by both the UNDP and Canadian government papers 
relate to personal safety and well-being. Both identify indirect and direct threats. 
Direct threats include everyday violent crime, child abuse and abuse of women. 
Much higher up the ladder, towards more organized direct violence, they both list 
government repression, terrorism and genocide. Canada lists, in addıtion, various 
other kinds of direct violence-—cal] it societal violence—that endanger personal 
safety, including the existence of private security forces, banditry, warlordism, 
internal war and ethnic violence. The Canadian writings in particular include 
organized violence that is more familiar in security thinking—trangnational vio- 
lence and international/global violence. Thus, Canada refers to the violence caused 
by transnational crime, worldwide narcotics trafficking and the proliferation of 
small arms, all of which endanger personal safety and well-being. Finally, there 
is international/global violence, which also harms the individual—interstate war, 
weapons of mass destruction and, in the Canadian conception in particular, anti- 
personnel landmines. 

With regard to indirect threats also there is a great degree of overlap. The lack 
of food, water and primary health care entitlements endanger the basic needs of 
the human body. Both approaches conceive of disease as a key indirect threat to 
personal safety and well-being. In the UNDP schema there is a recognition that 
the types of disease at issue differ by economic development levels—infectious 
diseases in the developing world, and cancers and cardiopulmonary ailments in 
the developed world. At a more expanded societal level, the extent of poverty 
(UNDP) and economic underdevelopment (Canada) in developing societies are 
indirect threats. In developing countries as well as industrially more advanced 
countries, lack of remunerative and sustained employment is important (UNDP): 
in the developing countries employment difficulties may be a matter of life and 
death; in industrialized countries they may lead to psychological anxieties and 
debilities that threaten individual health and happiness. Population growth by 
putting pressure on scarce resources also is a crucial long-term threat, particularly 
in the developing countries. Neither the UNDP and nor the Canadian paper note 
the other side of the coin: namely, that slow population growth or even population 
decline are threats to other societies (parts of Africa, Western and Eastern Europe, 
and Russia), but we may add these in for the sake of universality. Finally, natural 
disasters can kill, injure and deprive millions. 

Beyond these societal-level indirect threats, there exist indirect threats at the 
international/global level. These include global population growth, population 


% Ibid , p. 433. 
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movements (migration), global environmental degradation (for example, ozone 
depletion, carbon emissions, global warming, rain forest depletion, acid rain and 
biodiversity) and highly unequal patterns of consumption worldwide. The issue 
of unequal consumption appears, in its North-South guise, as a problem between 
rich nations and poor nations for the most part, but it should be noted here that it 
is at once a national as well as global problem. There is a global elite that consumes 
far more than the average global citizen and thereby denies it to others, now or in 
the future, and puts additional pressures on scarce resources everywhere. Finally, 
the UNDP and Canadian writings point to the emergence of a globalized economy 
as an opportunity but also as the source of indirect threats to personal safety and 
well-being. Both sets of writings agree that a more open global economy is a 
good thing for poor and rich countries alike-—-because more trade is good for 
everyone—but they also argue that protectionism by some nations (rich and poor) 
and an unwillingness to play by the rules of the game pose dangers to the stability 
of this globalizing economic system, which could have adverse effects on indi- 
vidual safety and well-being. Various economic shocks and crises in one part of 
the world may, in the Canadian view, hurt others and eee constitute another 
set of indirect threats. 

While both the UNDP and Canadian writings are a in their treatment 
of threats to personal safety and well-being, their treatment of threats to the other 
core value of human security, individual freedom, is rather modest. This probably 
reflects the fact that many of the direct and indirect threats to personal safety and 
well-being are also threats to basic and civic freedom. Thus; unorganized threats 
such as physical abuse of children and women as well as the more organized 
societal-level threats such as ethnic conflict, genocide, warlordism, internal war 
and government repression endanger both personal safety/well-being and indi- 
vidual freedom. Similarly, many of the indirect threats imply indirect threats also 
to basic and civic freedom. In particular, economic deprivation and underdevelop- 
ment——-gross deprivation of basic needs, extreme poverty, unemployment and 
inequality—may translate into an inability to participate in social and political 
affairs with any degree of efficacy. The exercise or enjoyment of freedom to that 
extent may be a rather superficial condition. 

Tn any case, the list of direct and indirect threats to freedom beyond these is 
few. Human rights violations and the suspension of human rights by governments 
are one set of threats. Some attacks on human rights may not amount to direct 
physical harm, but are constraints on the exercise of basic and civic freedom. 
Government policies of even a seemingly benign paternalistic sort could be 
classified as threats to freedom. Clearly, suspension of the constitution and the 
rule of law constitute direct threats to freedom. Discriminatory rules and policies 
relating to ethno-religious groups are also direct threats. The UNDP, in addition, 
recognizes that while communities are sources of identity and security, they can 
also curtail one’s freedom. The breakdown of tradition and customs and cultural 
mores is a threat to one’s identity. At the same time, the enforcement of traditional 
customs and practices against the wishes of members of the community is as 
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serious a threat as the government's abridgment of one’s rights. Finally, the UNDP 
argues that the militarization of social and political life is itself potentially a threat 
to freedom. The fear of civil or state violence can be as incapacitating as the 
actual application of violence. The symbolic and demonstrative effect of police 
and paramilitary forces as a deterrent or as a coercive inducement is enough to 
make people behave in ways that they may not otherwise wish. 

In sum, what have we learnt about the UNDP and Canadian diagnosis of human 
security threats? First, both approaches suggest that direct and indirect violence 
threaten personal safety and well-being, and basic and civic freedom. The two 
approaches identify many of the same threats. Second, the UNDP approach, on 
balance, places greater emphasis on indirect threats, whereas the Canadian ap- 
proach puts greater stress on direct threats. This is evident, for instance, in Canada’s 
greater concern with the continuing—though reduced—importance of traditional 
national security threats as well as organized internal violence (e.g., banditry, 
warlordism, ethnic violence, internal war, genocide). In criticizing the UNDP ap- 
proach, Canada explicitly notes that “in emphasizing the threats as-sociated with 
underdevelopment, the Report largely ignores the continuing human insecurity 
resulting from violent conflict”.® Third, both approaches place threats to personal 
safety and well-being at the centre of théir analyses. 


Security Instruments/Means 


In the traditional national security conception, security is sought to be achieved 
by the unilateral use of force cither to compel or to deter other states. States may 
also seek alliances against common enemies, but cooperation with others beyond 
this is precarious at best. Norms and institutions are creatures of states and are 
ultimately of little comfort in dealing with military threats. In an anarchic inter- 
national system, with no higher authority to regulate their relations, states must 
be attentive to the balance of power, for that is the ultimate means of regulating 
interstate relations. f 

The UNDP and Canadian view of “security by what means” is almost completely 
the obverse of the national security view. First of all, in the UNDP and Canadian 
view, force is a secondary instrument. In the UNDP schema there is virtually no 
room for the use of force, primarily, as we shall see, because the main instru- 
mentality in achieving human security goals is development. In the Canadian 
schema force remains an instrument, but one that is only a last resort and not very 
effective in dealing with the multifarious threats to personal safety and freedom. 
The Canadian view is that various kinds of sanctions should be preferred over 
force, which must be the ultimate instrument. Force in any case is to be used not 
purely for national, but rather for more “cosmopolitan” goals, namely, to manage 
human security threats. In addition, force, if it is required, should be used in 
partnership with others, preferably under the auspices of international institutions 
(for example, the UN or regional organizations), not unilaterally. 


* DFAIT, “Human Security,” p. 2, 
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Second, in both the UNDP and Canadian view long-term cooperation is both 
possible and necessary. This is because the world is increasingly becoming inter- 
dependent. What happens even in distant lands will affect those not directly at 
risk. States must come together to deal with human security threats. They must 
also reach out to international organizations, non-governmental organizations and 
any other agencies in civil society. Canada sees a particular role for countries like 
itself, which dispose of soft power, the power of persuasion. This power should 
be brought to bear to disseminate information and ideas in order to persuade 
others of the need for cooperation and on the means of collaboration. 

Third, states, international organizations and NGOs can combine to foster norms 
of conduct in various areas of human security. The spread of norms must be ac- 
companied by the invigoration of global institutions. These institutions will help 
to enforce norms. The UN and global economic and financial institutions must be 
at the heart of a new institutionalism. These institutions can be effective if states 
stand behind them. States will back institutions to the extent that they are effective 
participants in decision-making processes. Institutions that are more democratic 
and representative will be more legitimate and, therefore, in the end, more effective. 

There is seemingly no great difference between the UNDP and Canadian ap- 
proaches up to this point. However, a closer reading suggests that the gap is not as 
small as might appear. Fundamentally, in the UNDP view, global society itself 
must be restructured to bring about a condition in which both direct and indirect 
threats will disappear. That restructuring should basically be a developmental 
one. Thus, the UNDP urges that a new human development paradigm must be 
evolved with an accent on equity, sustainability and participation.® It urges that 
the post-Cold War peace dividend be used to improve the lot of human beings in- 
stead of being channelled into arms acquisition programmes. A new North-South 
partnership in which the South can benefit from global market opportunities is 
crucial. The South in turn must push ahead with its own economic restructuring 
in order to avail of emerging global market opportunities. Global governance 
should be democratized, with the developing world better represented in inter- 
national institutions. An Economic Security Council in the UN should be brought 
into being to oversee this massive developmental agenda. 

In place of this formidable plan, Canada offers an ostensibly more pragmatic 
programme. It cautions that human security is not directly translatable into policy 
imperatives. It is more “a shift in perspective or orientation...an alternative way 
of seeing the world”.*' To the extent that policy shifts or commitments are required, 


© It should be noted that when Haq and the UNDP refer to equity they explicitly note that they 
refer to equity of opportunities. See Hag, “New Imperatives of Human Security,” p. 4 

But it is equity in opportunities, not necessarily in results. What people do with their opportunities 

is their own concer, but they should not be denied an equal opportunity to develop their human 

capabilities... Such equity, however, requires many stroctural reforms. 


© DFAITT, “Human Security,” p. 2. 
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the Canadian approach is that practice might better lead the formulation of norms. 
Thus, it notes: “As is so often the case in public policy, practice had led theory.”® 

As we have seen, the UNDP and Canadian approaches on the referent, values 
and threats of security do not differ in any great measure. Canada’s real concern 
is over the policy unplications of the almost revolutionary agenda offered by the 
UNDP: “The very breadth of the UNDP approach...made it unwieldy as a policy 
instrument.” While Canada insists that “vigorous action in defense of human 
security objectives will be necessary”, the programme of action that it puts forward 
is modest in comparison to that of the UNDP. On the issue of human rights, for 
instance, the paper proposes that these rights are vital to human security, but in 
terms of actions it merely recommends that “security policies must be integrated 
more closely with strategies for promoting human rights, democracy, and develop- 
ment”. It goes on to cautiously suggest that international law and development 
strategies offer a key “framework” or “means” of advancing human security 
goals. In the conclusion of the 1999 paper, it endorses a “fill-in-the-gaps” view 
of an appropriate action programme. Thus, it notes that human security focused 
on “the safety of people highlights the need for more targeted attention to key 
issues that are not yet adequately addressed” (emphasis added). The paper refers 
to filling in the “gaps” in the security agenda by dealing with such concerns as 
small arms proliferation and the protection of children.“ Finally, when it argues 
that standard setting and the capacity to enforce those standards is vital to the new 
security agenda, it does not imply interventionism of a very direct sort. Rather, its 
emphasis is on “improving democratic governance” and “strengthening the 
capacity of international organizations”. Even the latter is problematic, it concedes, 
because while the “range of tasks assigned to UN mandated operations is in- 
creasing, at the same time..-the UN’s capacity to organize and fund such operations 
is dwindling”.” 

We see here perhaps a North-South divide reminiscent of the 1970s. Haq and 
the “left of centre” UNDP approach is more concerned about economic under- 
development as leading to deprivation and violence, with the implication that 
greater development, equity and intervention would remedy the problem. In the 
Canadian formulation, though, the breakdown of states, societies and governance— 
mostly in the developing world—or political underdevelopment is the cause of 
deprivation and violence. The remedy in the Canadian approach is not so much 
the UNDP's interventionary developmentalism, but “protection”. This difference 
in emphasis is reflected in the May 1999 Lysoen declaration. Of the ten items 
listed as crucial for the human security agenda—anti-personnel landmines, small 
arms, children in armed conflict, international humanitarian and human rights 


& Axworthy, “Foreword,” in DFAIT, “Human Security,” p. 1 
® DFAIT, “Human Security,” p. 2. Emphasis added. 

“ Ibid, p 3 

& Tbid. 

“ Ibid., p. 4. 
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law, international criminal proceedings, exploitation of children, safety of humani- 
tarian personnel, conflict prevention, transnational organized crime and resources 
for development—only one relates to economic development directly. 

It is important to note that the Canadian paper of 1999 does not rule out the 
more developmentalist agenda of the UNDP approach—any more than the UNDP 

‚Tulės out peacekeeping and banning landmines. Rather, it relegates it. The 1997 
paper by Axworthy begins with the thought that after the Cold War “the inter- 
national community...would tum its attention to global problems, such as poverty, 
the environment, and population growth”.® As noted earlier, the 1997 formulation 
portrays human security in terms of “economic privation, an acceptable quality 
of life, and a guarantee of fundamental human rights”, of “basic human needs... 
sustained economic development...sustainable development and social equity”.” 
However, even in 1997 the Canadian paper, in describing Ottawa’s own human 
security policies, focuses on peace-building, peacekeeping, disarmament (espe- 
cially landmines) and protecting the rights of children. Economic development is 
important too, but development is equated here for the most part with the promotion 
of “rules-based trade”. In the 1999 paper development is not entirely absent from 
the Canadian approach, but it is a more minor theme. The 1999 paper accepts that 
“the widespread social unrest and violence that often accompanies economic crises 
demonstrates that there are clear economic underpmnings to human security”.”! 
Poverty and insecurity, it notes, are interlinked “in a vicious cycle” and “breaking 
the cycle requires measures to promote human development, through access to 
reliable employment, education, and social services”. Human development and 
human security are “mutually reinforcing” and “development assistance” can com- 
plement “political, legal, and military initiatives in enhancing human security”.” 
In short, there is nothing on par here with the massive developmentalist agenda 
proposed by Haq and the UNDP. 

At one level, then, the UNDP and Canada are in agreement on “security by 
what means”. They are in agreement in their discomfort with the traditional instru- 
ments of security—force, deterrence, balance of power. However, at a deeper 
level, they are in fairly strong disagreement. The UNDP’s far greater emphasis on 
economic development contrasts with Canada’s much greater accent on political 
development. 

Should we prefer the UNDP or the Canadian approach to human security? Our 
comparison suggests that the similarities on many aspects of human security 
between the two schools probably outweigh the differences. If so, the task ahead 
is not so much choosing one approach over the other as it is to show how they can 
be rather comfortably reconciled or synthesized to produce an overall human 
security framework. ‘ 


a DFAIT, “A Perspective on Human Secunty: Chairman's Summary,” pp. 2-4. 
# Axworthy, “Canada and Homan Security,” p 183. 

™ Thid., p. 184. 

n DFATT, “Human Security,” p. 3. 

n Ibid. 
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Table 1 summarizes the two schools of thought in relation to our four orienting 
questions-—security referent, values, threats and instruments or means. 


Table 1 
Comparison of the UNDP and Canadian Schools of Human Security 


The UNDP School The Canadian School 
Secunty for whom Primanly the individual Primanly the individual, bat state 
security also is important 
Security of what values Personal safety/well-being and Personal safety/well-being and 
individual freedom individual freedom 


Security from what threats Direct and indirect violence; Direct and indirect violence; 
greater emphasis on indirect greater emphasis on direct 


violence, especially violence at two levels— 
economic and national/societal and 
environmental factors international/global 

Secunty by what means Promoting human Promoting political development: 
development: basic needs global norms and institutions 
plus equity, sustainability, (governance), plus collective 
and greater democratuzation ase of force as well as 
and participation at all sanctions if and when 
levels of global society necessary 


- Let us contrast this with the neo-realist conception of security as a way of 
developing a human security conception that will take us forward. 


Human Security: A Way Forward 


In the prevailing neo-realist conception the referent of security is the state. Neo- 
realists argue that, in a Hobbesian world, the state is the primary provider of 
security: if the state is secure, then those who live within it are secure. Two values 
associated with the state are central: territorial integrity and national independence. 
The principal threats to territorial integrity and national independence are violence 
and coercion by other states. Finally, security is achieved by means of the retaliatory 
use—or threat of use—of violence and by a balance of power, where power is 
equated with military capabilities for the most part. This is a world in which co- 
operation between states is limited to alliance formation and is, at best, tenuous. 
Norms and institutions are creatures of states and therefore of little value, especially 
in the sphere of security/military affairs.” The human security conception contests 
each of these elements of neo-realism. 


® For the primary neo-realist conception of international relations, see Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory 
of International Politics (New York: Addison-Wesley, 1979). A fairly traditional but forthright 
view of security studies is Stephen M. Walt, “The Renaissance of Security Studies,” International 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 35, no. 2 (June) 1991, pp. 211-39. 
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Security Referent 


In the human security conception the primary referent of security is the individual. 
Human security does not ignore state security, but it treats it as no more than 
coeval to individual security. The key argument is that ultimately state security is 
for individual security. In the end, the state is the provider of security for the citi- 
zenry; it is a means to security and its security cannot be the end of security. Only 
the security of the individual can be the rightful and meaningful objective of 
security. A second argument for the coeval nature of individual and state security 
is that there are threats to individual security that go beyond the capacity of the 
state to manage. These threats may be external or internal. Thus, the state may be 
safe from other states, but may be gradually “hollowed out” from within as indi- 
vidual security declines. Transnational or subnational forces or actors may 80 
threaten individuals that the state gradually weakens from within. A time may 
come when the state is no longer able to resist its external enemies because it has 
lost internal strength. Third, a state may lose legitimacy for various reasons and 
turn against its own citizens, and state security and individual security may come 
to be inversely related. A dysfunctional state that threatens the personal safety 
and freedom of its citizens will eventually lose the right to rule. Its security can 
no longer be the primary concern in this situation; rather, its restructuring or even 
its destruction is necessitated so that another state is brought into being, one that 
better protects the individuals within its boundaries. 
To say that the individual and state are coeval is to imply that state security also 
is vital, for the reason given earlier, namely, that the state is an instrument, a key 
instrument, in the protection of individuals. Historically, states have come to be 
regarded as the most effective way of ensuring the safety and freedom of indi- 
viduals. Some states are better at this task than others, but few states are altogether 
ineffective. In the human security view, therefore, the security of the state is not 
a negligible issue. 
Security Values 


Two values are paramount in the human security conception: the bodily safety of 
the individual and his or her personal freedom. Bodily safety implies two things: 
protection of the body from pain and destruction, and at least some minimal level 
of physical well-being. Personal freedom can also be thought about in terms of 
two components: the basic freedom of the individual in relation to one’s most 
intimate and meaningful life choices (for example, marriage, personal law, sexual 
orientation, employment) and freedom of the individual to associate with others.” 
The latter may be called civic freedom and refers to the liberty to organize for cul- 
tural, social, economic and political purposes. 


™ This is rather close to the notion of “life chances” elaborated by Ralf Dahrendorf. See 
Dahrendorf, Life Chances: Approaches to Socal and Political Theory (Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1979). 
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Human security entails both values. It is not simply about the bodily safety and 
well-being of the individual. Nor can it be simply about personal freedom. Never- 
theless, bodily safety is at the core of human security. Well-being, a somewhat 
more expansive notion, is closely related. A body that is not in great pain or has 
not been destroyed but is wasting away because it is unable to fulfil its basic 
needs or cannot'access basic entitlements is not far away from great pain and 
premature destruction. Bodily safety and well-being are related to personal 
freedom. Pain and destruction of bodies, or extreme deprivation of basic needs 
and entitlements, imply lack of freedom. Few would choose pain, self-destruction 
or extreme deprivation. If they face these threats, it is because someone or some 
social condition is forcing the body. 

Why not then simply equate human security with bodily safety? The reason is 
a normative one. Imagine that government agents or a set of well-established 
social practices in a society are able to guarantee safety from pain, destruction 
and deprivation. They do so in part by curtailing personal freedoms: by imposing 
minute limits to ensure that individuals do not hurt each other and by destroying 
the social conditions that permit deprivations to exist. A totalitarian form of govern- 
ment may promise and to some extent construct such a protected society. A highly 
regulated social order-—a caste system, ¢ven slavery perhaps—could also, by 
means of various strictures, rights and obligations, ensure that each person knew 
his or her station and was protected from pain, destruction or deprivation as long 
as they respected the codes and prohibitions of the system. Surely, however, these 
forms of human security are unacceptable normatively. Bodies secure from pain, 
destruction and deprivation at the expense of basic personal freedoms cannot be 
equated with human security. Human security, therefore, describes some balance 
between the need for safety and the necessity of freedom. Absolutism in respect 
of either safety or freedom would be repugnant and self-defeating. , 


. 


Security Threats 


On the issue of threats, human security differs significantly from the neo-realist 
conception. For the realist, the basic threat to security is direct organized violence 
from other states. In the human security conception threats must be reckoned as 
both direct and indirect, from identifiable sources, such as other states or non- 
state actors of various kinds as also from structural sources, that is, from relations 
of power at various levelg-—from the family upwards to the global economy. In 
the latter case threats are not easily traceable to the intentions of any one or more 
actors, and may be the unintended consequences of others’ actions or even 
inactions. 

The Canadian and UNDP human security schemas have identified scores of 
direct and indirect threats (Table 2). The table is largely self-explanatory. However, 
four points may be made about threats and human security values. 

First of all, the twelve types of threats obviously vary from country to country. 
The pattern of threats affecting bodily safety/well-being and basic/civic freedom 
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Table 2 
Direct and Indirect Threats to Human Security 
Direct Violence Indirect Violence 
Violent death/disablement: Victums of violent Deprivation: Levels of basic needs 
crime; killing of women and children, sexual and enttlements (food, safe 
assault; terrorism; inter-group rlots/pogroms/ drinking water, primary health care, 
genocide; killing and torture of dissidents; killing ptimary education). 
of government officials/agents; war casualties. Disease: Incidence of life-threatening 
Dehumaniration: Slavery and trafficking in women illness (infectious, cardiovascular, 
and children; use of child soldiers; physical abuse cancerous). i 
of women and children (in households), Natural and man-made disasters. 
Kidnapping, abduction, unlawful detention of Underderelopment: Low levels of 
political opponents + rigged trials GNP/capita, low GNP growth, 
Drugs: Drug addiction inflation, unemployment, tnequality, 
Discrimination and domination: Discriminatory population growth/decline, poverty, 
laws/practices against minorities and women; at the national level; and regional/ 
banning/rigging elections, subversion of politcal global economic instability and 
institutions and the media. stagnation + demographic changt. 
International disputes: Interstate tensions/cnses Population displecement (national, 
(bilateral/regional) + great power tensions/crises. regional, global). Refugees and 
Most destractive weapons: The spread of weapons migration. 
of mass destroction + advanced conventional, Environmental degradatton (local, 
small arms, landmines. national, regional, global). 


in advanced industrial countries surely differs from that of most developing 
countries. Democracies presumably differ from non-democracies. Some countries 
face a multitude of threats; others confront relatively simple threat structures. In 
Africa, Asia and Latin America human security is “overdetermined” and complex; 
in most of Europe and North America it is less challenging (though not necessarily 
unchallenging). 

Second, a number of threats are global in nature and affect all human beings, 
though, once again, not in the same measure. Great power tensions and crises, a 
world war, and stockpiles of nuclear, chemical and biological weapons would 
derogate from everyone’s safety. Global war, conventional or nuclear, would cause 
environmental damage on such a scale as to endanger virtually all life on the 
planet.” Instabilities in the global economy will hurt everyone, if differentially. 

Third, the table is suggestive of some differentiation amongst the various threats 
in terms of their importance. Clearly, ranking violent death/disablement and de- 
privation at the top of the two columns is a gesture towards the primacy of these 
threats to safety/well-being and basic/civic freedom. It is not hard to see that the 
first three or four sets of threats in both columns comprise the core threats to 
human security: violent death/disablement, dehumanization and drugs amongst 
the direct threats; and deprivation, disease and disasters amongst the indirect ones. 
These are perhaps the most visible and immediate forms of direct and indirect 


5 On the nuclear winter hypothesis, see Carl Sagan and Richard Turco, A Path Where No Man 
Thought: Nuclear Winter and the End of the Arms Race (New York: Random, 1990). 
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violence. By contrast, discrimination and domination, international disputes, the 
spread of WMDs and other highly destructive weaponry, underdevelopment, 
population displacement and environmental degradation are more remote and 
long term in their consequences for bodily safety/well-being and basic/civic 
freedom. 

Fourth, the threats listed in the bottom half of both columns are more ambiguous. 
Few would have difficulty in admitting that violent death, various forms of de- 
bhumanization and drug addiction are unequivocally bad for safety and freedom. 
Similarly, surely there are few doubts that deprivation, disease and disasters are 
fairly directly related to the chances of personal safety and freedom. On the other 
hand there may be real differences of opinion over the threats listed in the bottom 
half of the table and the extent to which they can be linked to safety and freedom. 

Discriminatory laws and practices as well as naked forms of political domination, 
such as the banning and rigging of elections, and the subversion of political insti- 
tutions and the media, would plainly hurt bodily safety should someone choose to 
challenge those laws and practices. Clearly, such laws and practices curtail civic 
freedoms, even if they do not necessarily affect basic freedoms. However, some 
discriminatory laws and practices may be defensible. For instance, a disadvantaged 
community may benefit from “reverse discrimination” or “affirmative action”. In 
Sri Lanka, after independence, the majority Sinhala community not only came to 
dominate the democratic political system, but it also gave itself certain advantages 
in the education system 1n order to correct for what it regarded as a historic wrong 
perpetrated by the British colonial government. Historically, due to British policy, 
Sinhala representation in higher education was not proportionate to its share of 
the population, and after independence the Sinhala~-dominated government insti- 
tuted a policy of reverse discrimination to benefit Sinhala students. A similar 
policy was initiated much earlier by Indonesia and Malaysia in respect of the 
majority Malay communities. 

There is little doubt, with hindsight, that the Sri Lankan policy was disastrous 
in terms of its effects in fuelling Tamil discontent. The question is: how should 
the policy be judged from the point of view of human security? Was it a deliberate 
attack on the Tamil minority or was it a rather crude policy that turned out badly? 
My point is not that it is impossible to make a judgement. The policy may have 
been insensitively implemented rather than malign in intent, and a discerning 
observer should be able to judge whether the policy represents poor political 
management or the start of a repressive campaign against a minority. The point, 
rather, is that in assessing cases such as these from the point of view of human 
security, contextual factors will matter a great deal and mechanical judgements 
could be seriously misleading. 

How do international disputes short of war—tensions, crises—affect bodily 
safety/well-being and basic/civic freedom? Clearly, not all international tensions 
and crises directly affect individual safety and freedom. However, the expectation 
of and preparation for war—what Jean-Jacques Rousseau called the “state of 
war”—can have social effects with consequences for individual safety. Broadly, 
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those effects can be encapsulated in the term militarism, which may be defined as 
the propagation and privileging of symbols, values and practices associated with 
organized violence. A militaristic state may become, to use Harold Lasswell’s 
term, a garrison state where the specialists in violence and their social preferences 
come to dominate.” A garrison state would surely be a dangerous place from the 
point of view of individual safety and freedom. 

The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, it could be argued, is not 
necessarily a threat to safety and freedom; indeed, it is the opposite. So, while 
most agree that nuclear proliferation beyond a point is dangerous and useless, 
there are those who would argue that nuclear weapons serve an essential deterrent 
function and will continue to do so for a long time to come. The stock of nuclear 
weapons should be reduced, perhaps even eventually abolished, but for now and 
the foreseeable future, in certain kinds of strategic environments, they are regarded 
by a dozen or so countries as good rather than bad for security.” 

Underdevelopment as a threat to personal safety and freedom will also be con- 
tested by some. Whether and how low per capita incomes, low economic growth 
rates, inflation, unemployment, economic inequality, demographic change and 
poverty affect the prospects of safety and freedom is a matter of debate. Obviously, 
economic stagnation (low per capita incomes, low growth rates) below some 
threshold level and poverty levels that go beyond a certain level imply deprivation 
of basic needs and entitlements for large numbers of people, which imply in turn 
diminishing of safety if not freedom as well. Beyond a minimum threshold, though, 
the link with safety and freedom is more difficult to specify. What about other 
development factors such as unemployment and inequality? Or the general state 
of the regional and global economy? How do these affect safety and freedom? 
Economic backwardness and dislocation, whether at the national or transnational 
level, influence the social and political climate in which individuals live and work, 
and therefore help determine the prospects of safety and freedom. Beyond this it 
is hard to say. Prima facie there is a case for the inclusion of such “threats”, but 
clearly investigations into human security will have to delineate these links more 
convincingly. 

- So also there is genuine debate over whether population displacements— 
refugees and migration—should be classified as human security threats. Displaced 
people, according to Astri Suhrke, could as well be seen as “victims or assets”. 
Subrke clarifies that “this does not necessarily mean that the security paradigm is 
inappropriate for migration and environment issues; only that its application in 
relation to the empirical material must be assessed with great care”.™ In other 
words, it all depends. Put differently: context and interpretation matter. 


% Harold Lasswell, “The Garrison State Hypothesis Today,” ın Samuel P. Huntington, ed, 
Changing Patterns of Military Politics (New York: The Free Press, 1962), pp. 51-70. 

7 See the chapters by Kenneth Waltz in Scott D. Sagan and Kenneth N. Waltz, The Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons: A Debate (New York: Norton, 1995) 

™ Ann M. Florim and PJ. Simmons, “The New Secunty Thinking: A Review of the North 
American Literature,” Project on World Security, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Washington, DC, and 
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Environmental degradation and its relationship to bodily safety/well-being and 
freedom are also ambiguous or controversial. In the first place, environmental 
decay must reach some threshold before it significantly affects human health and 
survival. That threshold will vary by any number of factors, including location, 
climate and general health of the population, among others. This is yet another 
way of saying that context matters in determining the salience of a putative threat 
for human security. Second, the causes of many bodily ailments are “overdeter- 
mined”, that is, any number of factors individually may be responsible for illness 
and infirmity. To link environmental decay to human disease is, therefore, not 
always an easy task. Environmental degradation is often caused by human agency 
and to that extent it can be linked to the issue of freedom as well. Building dams 
and nuclear reactors may damage the ecology in costly and possibly irreparable 
ways. However, it may also damage and disrupt local buman habitations and cul- 
tures, which must make way for the dam or reactor. The forcible eviction and re- 
location of people to sites that may or may not be as congenial to them is, it can be 
argued, a violation of a basic freedom. Having said that, clearly, there is the counter- 
argument, namely, that there is no absolute freedom, there are always trade-offs 
and, unfortunate as it is, some people sometimes must have their choices abridged 
for the greater good. ' 

In sum, while the core threats identified in the top half of the table seem legitimate 
human security threats, those in the lower half are more problematic in their links 
to personabsafety and freedom. Human security theorists will have to do better in 
specifying those links and in showing empirically that there is correlation. Con- 
textual factors will play an important role in judging whether or not or in what 
circumstances these factors become “threats” to human security. 


Security Instruments/Means 


The human security conception of appropriate instruments or means is also quite 
different from that of the neo-realists. It differs in four key respects. First, in the 
human security approach force is a secondary instrument. Force is not very 
effective in dealing with the multifarious threats to personal safety and freedom. 
Human development and humane governance are, therefore, preferred instruments 
of security.” If coercion is necessary, then various kinds of sanctions are a first 
recourse. Force, in any case, is to be used not for purely national purposes, but 
rather for the more “cosmopolitan” goal of managing human security threats. 
When it is used, it should be used collectively, preferably under the auspices of 
international institutions. 


New York, 1998, p. 32, cites Astri Subrke in making this point. See Subrke, “Environmental Change, 
Migration, and Conflict: A Lethal Feedback Dynamic?” un Chester A. Crocker, Fen Osler Hampson 
and Pamela Aall, eds, Managing Global Chaos. Sources of and Responses to International Conflicts 
(Washington, DC: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1996), pp. 113-28. 

P.For these notions, see the UNDP, Human Development Report 1994 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), and HDC, Human Development m South Asia, 1999. 
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Second, in the human security view long-term cooperation is possible, indeed 
vital. Growing interdependence and the increasing porousness of states make 
collaboration and coordination with others well-nigh inescapable. States must 
come together to deal with human security threats. They must also reach out to 
international organizations, non-governmental organizations and other agencies 
in civil society. 

Third, in the traditional conception of security hard or military power is central. 
In the human security conception soft power or the power of persuasion is central. 
This soft power should be used to disseminate information and ideas on the 
imperatives of international cooperation and on the nature of collaboration for 
human security. 

Fourth, states, regional and international organizations, and NGOs should com- 
bine to foster norms of conduct in various areas of human security. Norms must 
be backed by national and international institutions, including the UN, global 
economic and financial institutions, regional organizations, state institutions and 
NGOs. National and international institutions can be effective only if states and 
other actors make them work. They will do so to the extent that they are effective 
participants in those institutions. This requires that international and national 
institutions be made more democratic and representative. Democratization and 
representativeness must be achieved without paralyzing decision making and 
implementation processes. 

The contrast between traditional national security and human security is summar- 
ized in Table 3. It allows us to propose a succinct definition of human security: 


Table 3 
National Security and Human Security 
National Security Human Security 
Security for whom Primarily the state Primarily the individual 
Security of what Territorial integrity and Personal safety and individual freedom 
values national independence 
Security from what Direct threats from Direct threats from states and non-state 
threats other states actors + indirect threats 
Security by what means e Force as the primary e Force as a secondary instrament, to 
instrument of security, be used primarily for cosmopolitan 
to be used unilaterally ends and collectively; sanctions, 
for a state’s own safety human development and humane 
o Balance of power is governance as key instruments of 
important, power is individnal-centred security 
equated with military e Balance of power fs of limited utility; 
capabilities soft power is increasingly aportant 


e Cooperation between e Cooperation between states, 
states 1s tenuous beyond intermational organizations and 






alliance relations NGOs can be effective and sustained 
Q e Nocms and insttunons e Norms and instituuons matter; 
are of limited value, democratization and 
particularly in the representativeness in institutions __ 
security/muilitary sphere š 
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Human security relates to the protection of the individual’s personal safety and 
freedom from direct and indirect threats of violence. The promotion of human 
development and good governance, and, when necessary, the collective use of 
sanctions and force are central to managing human security. States, international 
organizations, non-governmental organizations, and other groups in civil society 
in combination are vital to the prospects of human security. 


Counter-arguments and Arguments 


Few would dispute the fact that the values and threats identified in this paper are 
important. Individual safety and freedom are paramount values, at least in any 
liberal political philosophy. The direct and indirect threats listed here would surely 
appear in most lists of dangers to human well-being. Critics and sceptics of the 
human security idea would ask, however, whether it is helpful to include these 
values and threats within the conception of security. They would argue that there 
are in essence two problems associated with human security: first, that it is theor- 
etically not an elegant formulation; and, second, that the policy implications of 
such a holistic, heterogeneous view of security are confounding. 

The theoretical objection to human security is most stringently raised by neo- 
realist security analysts who argue that lumping together such a disparate set of 
threats causes the term security to lose all theoretical utility.” In a neo-realist 
view the equation of threats with direct and indirect violence simply muddies the 
issue. Security is about war, that is, organized violence between states or between 
states and those who can field military formations against states. The forms of 
such violence, neo-realists would insist, have little in common with other forms 
of violence, such as domestic political repression or violence against women and 
children. In addition, the sources or causes of war differ from the sources or 
causes of these other forms of violence. By lumping together violence in all its 
manifestations, the theoretical task is thereby made more difficult. 

The policy objection to human security is that by positing so many different 
forms of violence there is little hope of framing a coherent response. In the neo- 
realist view the appropriate response to a physical attack by a clearly identified 
adversarial agent is the deployment of a counter-attack. This makes for a relatively 
simple and practical world. On the other hand if the forms of violence vary greatly, 
if violence is more than just a physical blow and if it is indirect (that is, if it is dif- 
ficult or infructuous to identify the agent of violence), policy must commensurately 
be much more complex and may not involve the use of force at all. A policy that 
does not involve the use of force, security specialists would argue, falls outside 
the scope of security altogether. 

These are not trivial objections. Neo-realism and more traditional realism and 
the study of war must be accorded their place. However, at least two comments 


™ See Florini and Simmons, “The New Security Thinking.” pp. 29-33, for a succinct and insightful 
overview of realist objections to human secunty. 
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should be made in reply. First, working within the theoretical and policy framework 
of realism is by no means a simple endeavour. Stephen Van Evera, citing a hefty 
amount of research in the realist tradition, amongst others, notes in his fine recent 
study of the causes of war: 


Sadly, though, scholars have made scant progress on the problem. A vast litera- 
ture on the causes of war has appeared, but this literature says little about how 
war can be prevented. Most of the many causes that it identifies cannot be ma- 
nipulated.... Many hypotheses that identify manipulable causes have not been 
tested, leaving skeptics free to reject them.... In short, our stock of hypotheses 
on the causes of war is large but unuseful.*! 


Van Evera, no enemy of realism, further admits: “Realism has been criticized for 
offering few hypotheses on the causes of war, or for proposing hypotheses of un- 
certain validity and strength.... Realism has been rightly criticized for failing to 
provide prescriptively useful explanations for the war problem.’”™ He sets out to 
“repair” realism, and the book has important insights into the problem of war, but 
economical in terms of explanations it is not. The book concludes with five major 
hypotheses and twenty-three corollaries spread over nearly four pages of text!” 

Second, it cannot be the case that confronted by a complex and dangerous 
world that confounds our theoretical and policy “comfort zones”, we climb back 
into those zones. The expansion of the term security to include a larger set of 
threats and violence is without doubt discomfiting. Where exactly to draw the 
line is unclear. What human security proponents have suggested and what has 
been endorsed in this paper is that security is larger than conventional conceptions 
would allow. How much larger is the subject of further research? The schema put 
forward here should help us determine the limits. A human security audit should 
reveal which components are truly important in terms of the threat to safety and 
freedom. 

Realism’s appropriation of the term security rests on the assumption that inter- 
state war is the greatest threat to personal safety and freedom. This may or may 
not be the case at any given time. It is not, however, a given. Thus, as Emma 
Rothschild has shown, over the past 300-odd years there has been a seasonality to 
security thinking and principles.” Security paradigms have come and gone with 
major wars and their aftermath. A security sensibility focused on the individual 
existed from the mid-seventeenth century to the French Revolution. It was suc- 
ceeded by a view more concerned with the problem of organized violence between 
states. The debate over security after the Cold War and the proclivity to expand 


"! Stephen Van Evera, Causes of War: Power and the Roots of Conflict (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1999), pp. 1-2. i 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 

D Ibid., pp. 259-62. 

“ Emma Rothschild, “What is Security” Daedalus, vol. 124, no. 3 (Summer), 1995, pp. 53-54. 

© Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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the definition is not surprising from the point of view of the seasonality of security 
weltanschauungs. With the dramatic change in international politics in 1989, 
something had to give in the dominant conception of security. Human security is 
one way of characterizing the new insurgent,conception of security.” 

At base, human security is a manifestation of a Kantian internationalism and 
cosmopolitanism that is unsatisfied—not dissatisfied but unsatisfied—with a 
traditional interpretation of international politics. Neo-Kantianism is not dismissive 
of the older international power politics, but it is not content with it. One aspect 
of this neo-Kantianism is the desire to explore ways of preventing physical violence 
that go beyond deterrence, that is, beyond the deployment of physical counter- 
violence. As Rothschild explains, preventive action in general is very difficult 
because “one of the distinctive characteristics of prevention is that it takes place 
under conditions of imperfect information”. Without good information, anti- 
cipatory actions are always likely to be too late: “One does not know that one 
cares about something, or reflect on what one has it in one’s power to do, until 
one knows about some particular injustice or crisis.”"™ 

Human security is a response to the urge to know better what one should care 
about, what it is in one’s power to do and what crises are looming. Its concerns 
are both consequentialist and deontological. Human security’s concern with 
personal safety and freedom is consequentialist in that it regards interstate war as 
frequently the end product of direct and indirect violence against the individual. 
It acknowledges that interstate violence may arise from international anarchy, 
but it regards threats to individual life and liberty as equally a cause of international 
violence. Human security’s concern with personal safety and freedom is deonto- 
logical because it affirms that individual life and liberty are values that require 
protection not so much because of the consequences that may flow from their 
non-protection, but rather because these are morally worthy values that must be 
upheld for their own sake. 

Human security envisages actions that attempt to at least ameliorate if not prevent 
the threats to safety and freedom. To prepare the ground for such actions, it must 
enable us to “know better what one should care about, what it is in one’s power to 
do and what crises are looming”. That is, human security requires an estimate or 
audit of the threats-to safety and freedom that would better inform us. Such an 
audit would serve two functions: it would help “draw the line” around human 
security by showing which of the various threats to safety and freedom are the 
most important (and this may vary from society to society); and it would provide 
an assessment of the nature and volume of threats that one is up against, as also 
the capabilities one possesses to ameliorate or eliminate those threats. 


“Barry Buzan, Ole Waever and Jaap de Wilde, Security: A New Framework of Analysis (Boulder. 
Lynne Rienner, 1998) refer to the changing understanding of security as “securitization” 

© Rothschild, “What is Secunty?” p 72. 
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Constructing a Human Security Audit 


Is it possible to construct a human security audit on an annual basis so as to de- 
velop a record of the safety and freedom of individuals all over the world as well 
as the capabilities that exist to combat those threats? Drawing on our discussion 
of human security so far, we can see that there are two components at the core of 


such an enterprise: 


1. direct and indirect threats to individual bodily safety and freedom; and 
2. the capacity to deal with threats, namely, the fostering of norms, institutions 
and democratization/representativeness in decision-making structures. 


An audit of human security would consist of: (a) an accounting of the growth or 
decline in threats; and (b) an estimate of the capabilities to meet those threats.” A 
parallel to human anatomy may illustrate the point better. One can judge the health 
of the human body by the nature and intensity of infections sapping its vitality 
(threats) and by the health of the immune system that gives it resistive strength 
(capability to meet threats). In some cases the audit of human security will be 
better served by assessing the rise and fall of threats. In other cases it is better to 
assess the degree to which norms, institutions, and democratization and repre- 
sentativeness have been advanced at the global, regional, national or sub-national 
levels. 

The threats/capabilities schema can be used to make cross-national as well as 
intra-national comparisons. Thus, the schema could be used to compare human 
security from country to country, but it could also be used to generate comparisons 
within countries and at various levels. There are considerable variations within 
countries at the provincial or municipal level. The incidence of violent crime, 
violence against women and children, internal war, government repression, access 
to basic needs and entitlements, ecological decay and so on will vary significantly 
from one province to another, perhaps even from municipality to municipality. 

A buman security audit could be operationalized in two ways: quantitatively 
and qualitatively. First of all, it is feasible to construct a quantitative measure of 
human security on an annual basis. That is, parallel to the HDI and the recently 
proposed HGI, one can develop a Human Security Index (HST). A great deal of 
data now exists for the kind of cross-national and intra-national comparisons that 
are required by an HSI. 

Second, those factors that are not susceptible to measurement can be assessed 
qualitatively. These factors are generally at the international/global level, and 
usually more on the “capabilities” rather than “threats” side of the security audit. 
Thus, a qualitative estimate of global disarmament efforts on an annual basis 


P Seo Daniel N Nelson, “Threats and Capacities. Great Powers and Global Insecurity,” in Michael 
T Klare and Yogesh Chandran, eds, World Security. Challenges for a New Century (third edition) 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1998), pp. 38—40, for a similar formulation regarding more traditional 
notions of security. 
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would be far more useful than a listing of the numbers of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons in existence. Similarly, while some figures are available on 
the spread of small arms, it would be far more illuminating to estimate internation- 
al efforts to control small arms proliferation. Another example relates to global 
ecology. Figures exist on carbon emissions and on the degree of global warming. 
These numbers are, however, controversial at best. An annual report on the status 
of global agreements to contro] emissions and to coordinate policies would be a 
more satisfactory way of assessing human security in ecological terms. At the na- 
tional/societal level qualitative surveys of government laws that may discriminate 
against or offend the sensibilities of ethno-religious groups will be essential. So 
also a human security audit cannot simply count the numbers of women and chil- 
dren involved in trafficking. It must in addition assess intergovernmental and 
governmental policies to end this awful practice. 


Conclusion 


The point of human security studies at this stage is to describe a map of violence 
that goes well beyond the map created by the neo-realist/statist view of security. 
Evidence indicates that the map is much larger than the map of organized interstate 
violence. With all its imperfections, a human security audit, done systematically 
and rigorously, will map a massive area of human experience that is presently un- 
mapped (or mapped in scattered bits and pieces). Its promise is not to get every 
contour absolutely right; it is, rather, to start to fill in, however incompletely, 
what is presently a very blurry picture—a picture of a turbulent and complex 
world system composed of a ramifying set of actors and linkages, as well as an 
emergent world society increasingly latticed by globalized norms and institutions. 
Our understanding of the workings of that world system/world society and of the 
appropriate management strategies is incipient and imperfect, but it will be 
advanced in part by the mapping of the human security terrain. 
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Since India’s independence, maritime strategists in India and abroad have been 
trying to assess the nature of threat to India’s maritime security and the need for 
appropriate responses. The nature of India’s maritime threat perception has also 
undergone fundamental changes, keeping in view the changing regional and 
international environment as well as the very scope of its maritime security. This 
has been due to increasing awareness in India about its stakes, not only with 
regard to naval security, but also of the need to protect its interests in the sea such 
as overseas trade and commerce, and the related issues of ports and shipping. 
India has also become conscious of its new rights and related obligations under 
the provisions of the new law of the sea under the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS)-I, which not only extended the limits of the ter- 
ritorial sea to 12 nautical miles, but also allowed the littoral state the exclusive 
right to exploit living and non-living resources in the adjacent exclusive economic 
zone (EEZ) and the continental shelf. 

Yet another factor that bas contributed to the new sense of maritime insecurity 
is the growing danger of piracy and armed robbery, and the possible dangers that 
low-intensity conflict may pose to maritime security by, for instance, launching 
of suicide attack by boats. Consequently, security of the sea lanes of communi- 
cations (SLOC) has acquired a new relevance. 

Some questions need to be asked in this context. Why is there a sudden awareness 
of this aspect of maritime security? Were the sea lanes not threatened earlier; for 
example, during the Cold War era? Who threatens them now? What type of threat 
is posed and how can it be met? Where does India figure in this exercise? Can the 
sea lanes between the Persian Gulf and the Malacca Strait be secured by the users 
without the active cooperation from India? Is India equipped for the new role that 
is being thrust upon it as a “responsible” regional power? Does it amount to the 
role of a new “hegemon” at regional level? 
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If India’s cooperation is important, there is need to understand the Indian thinking 
on maritime security, as also its past experience vis-à-vis those who are seeking 
such cooperation today. Has the environment really changed in the post-Cold 
War cra? How will the so-called new world order shape in the years to come? Was 
India's concern for its maritime security vis-à-vis threats posed by states as well 
as by non-state actors in the past taken seriously by others? Did the events of 11 
September 2001 and the subsequent “war on terrorism” bring a qualitative change 
in that perspective? What is the likely impact upon maritime security in the Indian 
Ocean region in the light of the US policy of unilateralism; particularly in the 
context of the war against Iraq under Saddam Hussein? How do these variables 
dovetail with India’s policy? 


The Legacy 


Indians were, and even now are, accused of having a continental mindset. Not 
only is it historically not true, but it is also geographically difficult to sustain. 
India is a country that is almost the size of a subcontinent. It juts out into the 
Indian Ocean and has a long coastline of 7,516.6 km. This includes the 1,762 km 
long coastline of the Andaman and Nicobar group of islands and the 132 km long 
coastline of the Lakshadweep islands.' It is difficult to imagine the people of 
independent India, with their new national/Aerritorial consciousness, not responding 
to their maritime environment. 

Yet it is true that the British colonial administration in India, especially after 
the Crown took over power from the East India Company in 1858, did try to 
foster that image. In its projection of Indian history the colonial administration 
almost ignored India’s maritime tradition and highlighted only its continental 
history. The British Crown also disbanded the indigeneous navy created by the 
East India Company and entrusted the maritime defence of India to the British 
Navy. This undermined India’s shipbuilding and shipping industry, even coastal 
shipping, by promoting British-owned companies at the cost of Indian-owned 
companies. While the sea around India abounded in marine life, no effort was 
made to promote fishing on the high seas. Small country craft continued to be 
used for fishing activities in waters close to the coast. 

But the maritime traditions of India could not be suppressed by colonial power. 
Indian-owned shipping companies continued to struggle against the British-owned 
and officially encouraged companies. Also, the British could no longer ignore the 
need for an Indian navy, especially in the 1930s when the threat of war reaching 
the shores of India became a strategic reality. Almost reluctantly, the colonial 
administration tried to create a navy for India. It took India more than three decades 
to get out of the colonial heritage and redefine a maritime strategy that would 
enable it to play a meaningful role in the Indian Ocean region. 


} Government of India (GOI). India 2002: A Reference Manual (New Delhi: Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, 2003), p 356. 
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Even after India became independent, its navy continued to be manned, at the 
top echelon, by Bntish officers. Vice- Admiral Katari was the first Indian to become 
the Chief of Naval Staff of the Indian Navy on 22 April 1958, eleven years after 
independence. During that early phase, and even a few years after that, India’s 
role in maritime strategy was defined in the context of the wider Commonwealth 
strategy in the Indian Ocean. The Indian Navy regularly participated in the annual 
Commonwealth Joint Exercises. These exercises were designed to provide practice 
with ships and aircraft of some of the other Commonwealth navies on a war footing 
and enable the Indian fleet to maintain itself at a high standard of efficiency for 
defending against maritime threats.’ This linkage needs to be seen in the broader 
context of India’s foreign policy of non-alignment. Interestingly, during those 
days of Commonwealth linkages, ships of the Indian Navy would occasionally 
visit the British naval base at Diego Garcia. For instance, the Twelfth Frigate 
Squadron comprising Tir and Kristna, and fleet tanker Shakti visited Diego Garcia 
in 1958.° Britain also had a decisive role in deciding the type of ships the Indian 
Navy would possess since most of these ships were acquired from the UK. It was 
denied submarines and even long-range maritime reconnaissance aircraft. 

The role of the Indian Navy, as defined under the framework of Commonwealth 
strategy, was to offer base facilities to escort allied ships in the region and to pro- 
tect the harbour. The Admiralty was more interested in developing base repair 
facilities in Bombay, and possibly Calcutta, and an assembly and supply establish- 
ment in Cochin to refit the Commonwealth navies, and “advised that the Indian 
vessels should be confined to a force of escorts and local flotillas of mine-sweepers 
to serve bigger ships as a constant dependent partner”.* 

The declining power of Britain led to its gradual withdrawal from the Indian 
Ocean region. The process began by 1963-64 and was marked by the agreement 
in 1965, which facilitated fe use of the Diego Garcia base by the US. Soon, the 
US began to replace the UK as the dominant naval power in the Indian Ocean. Yet 
the Ministry of Defence (MOD), in its Annual Report of 1965—66, dealing with 
the Navy, did not mention the superpower presence in the Indian Ocean as a 
threat.* It was the 1965 war with Pakistan and search for naval weapons that 
finally freed India from the British/Commonwealth strategic linkages. 


Widening the Framework of Maritime Security 


After the mid-1960s India began to search for a new framework for its maritime 
strategy. It was conditioned by three major factors. First, while still emphasizing 
the naval aspect, it was also becoming sensitive to non-military dimensions of 
Maritime strategy. Second, since Britain could not meet the increasing naval 


? GOL, Annual Report, 1963-64 (New Delhi. Ministry of Defence [MOD], 1964), pp. 45-46 

* GOL Annual Report, 1958-59 (New Delhi: MOD, 1959), p 13. , 

* Major-General Sukhwant Singh, India’s Wars Since Independence: Defence of the Western 
Front, vol. I (New Delhi Vikas India, 1981), p. 85. 

3 GOL Annual Report, 1965-66 (New Delhi: MOD, 1966), p. 22. 
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requirements of the Indian Navy, India approached the USSR. Over the next few 
decades India began acquiring Soviet equipment such as submarines, destroyers, 
frigates, missile boats, ships for amphibious operations as well as maritime 
reconnaissance aircraft. Viewed from the Cold War perspective, it appeared to the 
West that India had moved closer to the USSR. Despite India’s diplomatic efforts 
to refute it, that view persisted till the disintegration of Soviet Union. The third 
factor was the increasing great power presence in the Indian Ocean. Many Afro- 
Asian states began to voice concern about the possible fallout of superpower 
naval rivalry in the Indian Ocean region. As is well known, the issue was debated 
in the General Assembly of the UN, which on 16 December 1971 adopted the 
famous Resolution A/2812 that called for declaring Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace. While the resolution was reaffirmed time and again during the subsequent 
years, the great powers ignored it. Rather, their naval presence continued to grow 
in the 1970s, especially after the oil crisis of 1973, and in the 1980s in the context 
of the Iranian revolution and the Afghanistan crisis. The last two events impelled 
the US to enunciate the Carter Doctrine. Western naval presence was also influ- 
enced by the long-drawn Iraq—Iran war that had spilled over into the Persian Gulf 
and Sea of Oman. 

India had its own reasons to regard the superpower presence, especially that of 
the US, as a potential threat to its security, particularly after the dispatch of the 
US Seventh Fleet, led by USS Enterprise, to the Bay of Bengal during the Indo- 
Pak war in December 1971. The US move was too late to militarily affect the 
course of the war because the entry of the taskforce into the Bay of Bengal almost 
coincided with the surrender of Pakistani forces in Dhaka. The dispatch of the 
taskforce “was a blatant attempt on the part of the US to indulge in an act of 
gunboat diplomacy”.* The American explanation that the presence of the taskforce 
deterred India from further dismemberment of West Pakistan did not carry any 
conviction with most Indians. Ironically, while the US taskforce was steaming 
into the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean, the UN General Assembly was 
preparing to pass the resolution declaring the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace. 
No wonder, the Enterprise syndrome continued to dominate India’s strategic threat 
perception for years. 

This becomes very clear when one compares India’s perception of great power 
presence (mainly in the context of the US) till December 1971 and after that. The 
MOD’s Annual Report of 1970-71, which was published before the 1971 war, in 
the part dealing with Navy, discussed the great power presence in a very general 
manner: 


The maritime situation in the Indian Ocean area has become a subject of specu- 
lation and at times of acute controversy in the recent past. This is due to the 
increasing interest of the major powers in the area. Of interest to us is the fact 


* Admiral S.N. Kohli, “The Geographical and Strategic Considerations that Necessitated the 
Expansion and Modernizahon of Indian Navy,” Indian Defence Remew, January, 1989, p. 37. 
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that these developments may result in increased tensions in this area and have 
a bearing on the national fortunes of the countries washed by the Indian Ocean.’ 


Neither was any power specifically mentioned nor “concern” expressed. By con- 
trast, the Annual Report of 1972~-73 commented, “There have, however, been 
some unfavourable developments. The appearance of the Seventh Fleet in the 
Indian Ocean during the December conflict has inevitably given rise to some 
misgivings.”* Subsequent annual reports also continued to refer to the Enterprise 
episode. For instance, the Annual Report of 1976-77 said, ‘There can be no lasting 
peace and security until great power military rivalry and bases conceived in that 
context are eliminated from that area.” It also added that continuation of great 
power rivalry and tension in the Indian Ocean and of foreign military bases such 
as Diego Garcia “are matters of concern to India as to the other littoral and hinter- 
land states of the Indian Ocean”.’ 

Even after the Geneva meeting in 1985 between President Reagan and Secretary- 
General Gorbachev, which heralded the détente between the two superpowers, 
India’s perception of the political situation in the Indian Ocean did not change. 
The Annual Report of 1986-87 commented that the military presence of extra- 
regional powers continued as also their search for military bases in the region, the 
establishment of military forces and commands with interventionist motives and 
capabilities, and efforts to support friendly and displace unfriendly, littoral 
regimes. '* It sounds so contemporary! The Annual Report of 1987-88 specifically 
referred to the enormous increase in the naval presence of great powers in the 
Gulf, which was estimated to be around 130 warships and ancillary vessels, 
heightening tension in the region. “India’s concern regarding the tension caused 
by foreign naval presence in the Indian Ocean region is well known.”!! 

This perception was strengthened by a combination of factors like the continuing 
impact of the Enterprise syndrome on India’s maritime threat perception, the 
rapid build-up of the Indian Navy, largely with the help of the USSR, and the per- 
ceived political/strategic linkage between India and the USSR, largely because of 
India’s independent stand on the Afghan and Kampuchean crises. There is also 
the fact that India had acquired in 1988 an old nuclear powered attack submarine 
(SSN) from the USSR for a period of three years. Even though the submarine was 
returned after the end of the lease period, its acquisition was not taken kindly by 
many in the West as well as the pro-Western states of the Asia-Pacific region. At- 
tempts were made by the West to portray India as a power with hegemonic designs 
in its neighbourhood. Such a policy only enhanced India’s own threat perception 
vis-a-vis the West as is well reflected in the annual reports of the Ministry of 
Defence. f 


7 GOL, Annual Report, 1970-71 (New Delhi: MOD, 1971), p. 21. 

* GOL, Annual Report, 1972-73 (New Delhi: MOD, 1973), p. 8 

* GOI, Annual Report, 1976-77 (New Delhi: MOD, 1977), p. 2. 

10 GOI, Annual Report, 1986-87 (New Delhi: MOD, 1987), p. 1. 

1 GOL, Annual Report, 1987-88 (New Delhi: MOD, 1988), pp. 1-2. 
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Evolving a Comprehensive Maritime Perspective 


It will be wrong to equate India’s maritime strategy only with the Navy and the 
political/strategic developments in the region. Other events in the 1970s and the 
1980s also had far-reaching impact upon the shaping of India’s maritime strategy, 
and helped India to evolve a more comprehensive maritime outlook. India’s mari- 
time strategy no longer remained merely Pak-centric; the scope was broadened to 
include many non-military aspects. For instance, as early as 1970-71, the MOD’s 
annual report, while defining India’s growing maritime interests, underlined non- 
military subjects like increasing merchant shipping, development of ports and 
harbour, exploitation of fishery as well as resources in the continental shelf. In 
fact, the MOD sought more funds “to enable the Navy to fulfil its task of protection 
of our growing trade, our long coast line, outlying island territories and our mari- 
time interests in an effective manner, [for which] an increasing allocation of 
resources for strengthening the navy would be justified”.'? By 1976-77 naval 
threat from Pakistan ceased to be a major factor in determining India’s maritime 
strategy. The 1976-77 Annual Report highlighted two other points: the growing 
presence of non-regional powers in the Indian Ocean, and the deliberation of the 
new law of the sea under UNCLOS-II. It maintained that the responsibility of 
the Navy would increase considerably in view of these two developments. It, 
therefore, emphasized the need to set up a Coast Guard organization.” 

The Indian Coast Guard was set up in 1978. Protection of fishery and offshore 
installations, as well as controlling and preventing acts of piracy and maritime 
terrorism became its prime responsibility. The force was gradually expanded to 
meet the ever-growing responsibilities. In terms of number of ships and the ton- 
nage, though not firepower, it almost became equal to the navy of a middle-level 
regional power. By 2001-02, for instance, the Indian Coast Guard was equipped 
with twelve large corvette-size offshore patrol vessels capable of operating Alouette 
II (Chetak) helicopters, twenty-three medium-size (150-200 tonnes) inshore patrol 
craft and about fifteen fast patrol craft of less than 100 tonnes. It had several 
small interceptor boats. Its air wing comprised about seventeen Dornier 228 fixed- 
wing martime reconnaissance aircraft and twelve to fourteen helicopters. It is 
also acquiring about six hovercraft 

Debate under the auspices of the UN on the new law of the sea, especially in 
relation to the rights of littoral powers to exploit the resources of the sea and the 
seabed adjoining their coastfislands as well as the resources of the deep seabed, 
had a profound impact upon shaping of the new maritime outlook of India in the 
sense that it forced India to look beyond its immediate territorial sea into the EEZ 
and the continental shelf. Also, India began to take interest in the deep seabed 
resources and succeeded in acquiring the status of pioneer investor in 1987. The 


R GOL Annual Report, 1970-71 (New Delhi: MOD, 1971), p. 21. 
B GOL Annual Report, 1976-77 (New Delhi: MOD, 1977), p. 18. 
4 Jane's Fightng Skips, 2001-2002 (London, 2002), pp 315-16. 
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150,000 sq. km seabed area selected by India for exploration and possible 
exploitation of deep seabed nodules lies far away in Central Indian Ocean. 

These new developments that enabled India, like other coastal states, to extend 
its sovereignty as well as zones of exclusive economic exploration of the living 
and non-living resources of the sea had to be given a constitutional recognition. 
Consequently, in May 1976, the Indian Parliament extended recognition to these 
new developments. Article 297 of Chapter II, Part Il, of the Indian Constitution 
now reads as follows: “Al lands, minerals and other things of value underlying 
the ocean within the territorial sea or the continental shelf, or the exclusive eco- 
nomic zone of India shall rest in the Union and be held for the purposes of the 
Union.” Thus, India not only extended its claims to a larger part of the sea adjacent 
to its coast, but also reserved that area under the exclusive control of the Union, 
as against the states (provinces). India also enacted suitable laws. On 30 September 
1967, by a Presidential Proclamation, the territorial sea limit was extended to 12 
nautical miles. The Act of 1976 (August) established an EEZ as well as continental 
shelf upto the limit of 200 nautical miles from the low water mark." Details of the 
final coordinates of the continental shelf are still being worked out and itis expected 
that the limit might extend further into the sea. 

It also provided an impetus for restructuring India’s relations with its neighbours 
in the context of their common maritime boundaries. India signed bilateral agree- 
ments with its neighbours, with the exception of Pakistan and Bangladesh, that 
peacefully delimited their maritime boundaries. That had a great psychological 
impact because maritime boundaries between India and its neighbours in Southeast 
Asia enlarged India’s maritime horizon beyond the traditional region of South 
Asia by revealing the geopolitical and economic proximity between India and the 
other states of Southeast Asia. For instance, the northern-most part of Sumatra is 
only 90 miles, while Phuket in Thailand is only 250 miles from the Indira Point in 
the Nicobar Islands. The Christmas Island of Australia is also nearby. 

The anticipated provisions of the new law of the sea, subsequently codified 
under UNCLOS-III, gave an impetus to India’s desire to explore and exploit as 
well as protect its maritime resources like fishing in the EEZ. It needs to be pointed 
out here that even though India had a long coastline, exploitation of marine re- 
sources was a neglected field during the British period. The industry got a boost 
after independence, as becomes evident from Table 1. Today India ranks first in 
the field of fishery among the Commonwealth states and sixth in the world. 

Associated with the growth of fisheries, specially marine, are the incentives 
given by the government to the construction of fishing harbours and fish landing 
sites as well as to the promotion of medium and large mechanized fishing vessels 
and trawlers. Between 1990 and 2000 the number of large and specially designed 
fishery harbours increased from four to six: Cochin, Chennai, Visakhapatnam, 
Roychowk, Paradip and Sasoon Dock (Mumbai). The number of minor fishing 


u United Nations, Regional Compadum of Fisheries Legislations, Indian Ocean Region, vol. I 
(Rome: Food and Agriculture Organization, 1987), pp. IND. 1-12, 
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` Table 1 
India’s Fishing Industry 
Year Marine Inland Total Export of Marine 
(million tonnes) (mulon tonnes) (mullon toanes) Products (Rs million) 
1950-51 0.53 022 0.75 20 
1960-61 0.88 0.28 1.16 40 
1970~71 1.09 0.67 1.76 350 
1980-81 155 0.89 2.44 2,350 
1990-91 2.30 1.57 : 3.84 8,930 
1995-96 2.71 2.24 495 35,010 
2000-1 2.80 2.80 5.60 62,960 
2001-2 2.99 3.10 6.00 58,150 


Sources: Government of India, Economic Survey, 1996-97 (New Delhi: Ministry of Finance), 
p. 164; ibid., Economic Survey, 1999-2000 (New Delhi: Ministry of Finance), p. 139; 
and ibid., Economic Survey, 2002-2003 (New Delhi: Ministry of Finance), p. 164. 


harbours increased from twenty-three to thirty-three and fish landing centres from 
ninety-six to 130. By 1991-92 about 9,002 fishing craft were motorized.’ It 
appears that India has now reached an optimum figure for fishing in its coastal 
waters. In 2000 Indian fishermen operated about 180 medium and large mechan- 
ized boats, about 51,000 small mechanized vessels, 365,000 motorized craft and 
160,000 artisanal craft.” As regards employment generation capacity, India’s 
fishing industry employs about 2 million people and its exports earn about $1.2 
billion per year. 

The energy crisis of October 1973 following the sudden rise in oul price gave 
an added impetus to India’s exploration and exploitation of oil and natural gas in 
its offshore waters and in the continental shelf. Further, over the years, India’s 
import of oil and oil products (PoL) also increased. Therefore, today, India’s 
energy security is heavily interlinked not only with the safety of its sea lanes and 
ports, but also with offshore oil and gas platforms, terminals and coastal refineries. 
By 2001-2 India’s total consumption of oil and products was 107.436 million 
tonnes. Only 11.766 million tonnes were produced onshore and 20.66 million 
tonnes were produced by offshore wells, whereas 71.01 million tonnes were im- 
ported. India also imported 4.0 million tonnes of products.'* Thus, almost 78 per 
cent of India’s PoL was either produced in its offshore fields or imported via sea. 
A large percentage of total natural gas production (about 30 billion cubic metres 
per year) is also from offshore gas field in Bombay High. India is also proposing 
to employ tides and waves for generating power. A 3 MW mini-tidal power project 


* GOL, India 1992: A Reference Manual (New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
1993), p. 402; and ibid., India 2002: A Reference Manual (New Delhi: Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, 2003), p. 395. 

" PC. Sinha, “India’s Coastal Law: Problems and Prospects,” Journal of Indian Ocean Studies, 
vol. 8, no. 3, December 2000, p. 171. 

4 Government of India, Economic Survey, 2001-2002 (New Delhi: Ministry of Finance, 2002), 
pp. 171-72. 
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is being set up in Durgaduani creek in the Sundarbans in West Bengal. Further, 
MECOM Ltd of Bangalore is preparing a status report on wave energy technology 
and related thrust areas. 

Import of PoL also constitutes a major percentage of the total traffic at major 
ports of India. In 2001-2, of the total 287.6 million tonnes of total traffic, PoL ac- 
counted for almost 103.3 million tonnes," or about 36 per cent of the total tonnage. 
With the projected growth in the import of PoL in future, the percentage of liquid 
cargo (mostly PoL) handled in Indian ports is expected to increase in the future. 
Pol is handled at twelve ports of India. They are Chennai, Goa, Haldia, Mangalore, 
Mumbai, Kandla, Kochi, Okha, Paradip, Port Blair, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam. 
While all can handle products, only six of them—-Chennai, Haldia, Kandla, Kochi, 
Mumbai and Visakhapatnam—can handle crude oil. 

In 2002 India had twelve major ports, and 181 intermediate and minor ports 
spread all along its mainland coast and in the islands of Andaman—Nicobar and 
Lakshadweep. Of the twelve major ports, six are located on the Westem coast and 
six on the eastern coast. Major ports on the Arabian Sea coast are located at Kochi, 
Mumbai (Jawaharlal Nehru and Nava Shewa) Kandla, Mormugao and New 
Mangalore. Major ports in the Bay of Bengal are located at Calcutta/Haldia, 
Chennai, Ennore, Paradip, Tuticorin and Visakhapatnam. The cargo handling capa- 
city of Indian ports increased from 20 million tonnes in 1951 to 291 million tonnes 
on 31 March 2001. In 2000 they handled 281 million tonnes of cargo, of which 
almost 70 per cent was overseas cargo.” India also possesses about 546 ships 
with a total of 6.8 million tonnes gross registered tonnage (GRT).” In the field of 
shipbuilding, India has four major shipyards, three minor shipyards and thirty- 
five small shipyards. 


Growing Awareness of India’s Role 


Not only regional but also great powers began to have anew perspective of India’s 
geopolitical role and capability for contributing to region’s maritime security, 
notwithstanding India’s determination to pursue an independent nuclear policy. 


19 Jt was a Japanese-owned vessel operating under the flag of Panama It was reportedly captured 
by pirates after ıt had left the Indonesian port of Kuala Tanjung for Japan on 22 October 1999. Ji 
was carrying 7,000 tonnes of alummium ingots, and had a mixed crew from Japan and the Philippines 
They wore found drifting in the Strait of Malacca on 10 November. First reports of the ship being 
lost were received on 27 October, and an international alert for the mussing ship was sounded. A 
cargo ship reported a ship corresponding to the discription of the missing ship off the coast of soath 
India The Indian Coast Guard was alerted. Its mantime reconnaissance aircraft located the ship 
and the Coast Guard vessel was dispatched to verify it. The suspected ship increased speed and 
ted to escape. The help of the navy was sought and a mussile-armed corvette, INS Prakhar, was 
dispatched, which reached the scene during midnight of 15 November. The ship was boarded the 
next morning and brought to Mumbai. The crew members were arrested and tried on charge of 
piracy. GOL, Economic Survey, 2002-2003 (New Delhi: Ministry of Finance, 2003), p. 196. 

*® GOI, India 2002, pp. 570-71. 

21 Ibid., p. 564. 
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It had two facets. The first was the option to produce, and if need be to deploy, 
nuclear weapons as well as missile-based delivery systems. As a part of the nuclear 
tnad, the Indian Navy was also entrusted with the challenging task of developing 
a nuclear-powered submarine that could become a platform for launching nuclear 
missiles, both ballistic and cruise, as also be modified as an attack submarine 
(SSN). It seems that India prefers to have a successful SSN before attempting a 
submarine armed with ballistic missiles. 

The other facet of India’s nuclear policy dealt with peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, particularly for generating commercial power. Even this aspect was greatly 
affected by the attitude of the West towards India’s overall nuclear programme. 
Pakistan’s overtly publicized nuclear weapon as well as ballistic missile-based 
delivery capability in the 1990s, particularly after 1998, has probably put India’s 
policy in a better perspective as far as the West is concerned, though its policy of 
equating India with Pakistan still acts as a handicap. 

Indo-US relations have acted as a barometer of India’s relations with the West. 
These relations operated at a low level during the 1970s and the 1980s. During 
1990s, however, one noticed a gradual thaw. That was reflected in their approach 
to maritime security as well. Bilateral naval exercises symbolized that new ap- 
proach. These exercises were interrupted.due to the hostile attitude that the US 
adopted towards India’s 1998 Pokharan II nuclear tests. However, the war against 
terrorism in the aftermath of September 2001 offered new opportunities to both 
the sides to put their relations back on the track. Not only were joint naval exercises 
resumed, but the Indian Navy even detailed a large patrol craft of the Sukanya 
class, which had been designed especially for the protection of India’s offshore 
oil and gas platforms to escort US ships reportedly carrying “sensitive” cargo 
through the Malacca Straits. Such cooperation would have been unthinkable even 
five years back. It is, however, important to note that India has kept its political 
options open and has not aligned itself with the US in its military operations in 
Southwest Asia. 


Changing Maritime Perspective vis-à-vis the Indian Ocean 


By the mid-1990s India began to articulate its maritime interest more in economic 
rather than military terms. The 2001-2 Annual Report, mentioned that India 
depended to an extent of 90 per cent for its oil either on imports or offshore 
production. Its seaborne trade of about $70 billion per year amounted to about 21 
per cent of its GDP. Ninety-five per cent of India’s overseas trade and 84 per cent 
of oil was carried across the sea. Besides, it had fishery interests and offshore oil 
platforms. India also had a merchant fleet of about 7 million tonnes. All these 
constituted India’s maritime assets. “Our interests in the North Indian Ocean, 
including the security of our EEZ and island territories, highlight the need for a 
blue water naval capability commensurate with our responsibilities."” Thus, by 


2 GOI, Annual Report, 2001—02 (New Delhi: MOD, 2002), pp. 12, 16. 
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the end of the 1990s India had moved far beyond the threat of Pakistan or even 
the great powers’ rivalry in the Indian Ocean in defining its maritime strategy and 
need for an appropriate maritime defence capability. 

One positive result of this changing maritime perspective was that India looked 
beyond the narrow confines of South Asia, and sought to enlarge its horizon in 
the Indian Ocean in a spirit of wider regional cooperation. That was aptly put by 
the Annual Report of 1997-98, which emphasized that India’s security horizon 
covered the ASEAN states, Central Asia and the Gulf region, as well as the Indian 
Ocean community.” It was put even more precisely in the Annual Report of 2000- 
2001, which stated: 


Given the size, location, trade links and extensive EEZ, India’s security environ- 
ment extends from the Persian Gulf in the West to across the Strait of Malacca 
in the east and from the Central Asian Republics in the north to the equator in 
the south... Our links with most nations in this region are traditional and 
civilizational supported by centuries of maritime trade and migration of people.™ 


It is significant to note that the new focus was not exclusively on security; it also 
gave a pan-Indian Ocean perspective to India’s maritime strategy. 

India’s responsibility as a major regional maritime power astride major sea 
lanes linking the Persian Gulf with the Asia-Pacific is likely to increase in the 
future in view of the anticipated increase in maritime traffic. It is speculated that 
due to rising demand in the Asia-Pacific region, almost 14 million barrels of oil 
per day are likely to flow through the Malacca straits from the Gulf to Northeast 
Asia by 2010.” Even now the traffic is substantial. As per the 2001-2 Annual 
Report of the MOD, about 300 ships traverse the Indian Ocean per day. Further, 
about forty super tankers pass daily through the nine degree channel. About $260 
billion worth of oil passes through the Strait of Hormuz and Strait of Malacca. 
The Annual Report of 2001~2 very aptly says: 


India sits astride these major commercial routes and energy life lines. The 
Andaman and Nicobar islands dominate the approaches to the Malacca Strait, 
while the Lakshadweep Group lies across the nine degree channel; and the 
Persian Gulf is only 600 miles from our shores. By virtue of our geography we 
are in a position to greatly influence the secure movements of shipping along 
the Sea Lanes of Communication in the Indian Ocean Region. 


D GOI, Annual Report, 1997-98 (New Delhi MOD, 1998), p. 2. 

* GOL Annxal Report, 2001-2002, p. 2. 

3 Jul A. MacDonald and S. Enders Winbush, “India’s Energy Security,” Strategic Analysis, vol. 
23, no. 5 (August) 1999, p. 823. 

æ% GOL Annual Report, 2001-2002, p. 2 
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Impact of the New World Order 


India’s maritime strategy was greatly influenced by the far-reaching changes in 
the international scene during the 1990s. These included the end of the Cold War, 
disintegration of the USSR and further consolidation of US presence in the Indian 
Ocean region following the Kuwaiti crisis of 1990-91. 

In the immediate context, the disintegration of the USSR affected the Indian 
Navy quite adversely. Not only was the supply of ex-Soviet equipment affected, 
but the ongoing construction programme of large ships like Delhi-class destroyers, 
Brahmaputra-class frigates and corvettes got delayed due to the difficulty in ob- 
taining components that used to be supplied by the USSR. However, by 1995 
these problems were by and large overcome. The indigeneous construction pro- 
gramme was reactivated. Also, India placed orders with Russia for three Krivek- 
class frigates and two new Kilo-class submarines. Existing submarines are also 
being modified to launch 300 km range missiles. It is expected that India would 
soon acquire the modified/modemnized aircraft carrier equipped possibly with naval 
version of MiG-29, a much needed improvement over the outmoded and subsonic 
Sea Harrier. (See Table 2 for the evolution of India’s naval capability over these 
years.) 

The end of the Cold War and the subsequent developments went a long way in 
changing the West’s perception about India being a hostile power. As a result, 
India gradually moved closer to the West while maintaining its close ties with 
Russia. By mid-1990s its overtures for friendly regional cooperation began to be 
reciprocated, especially by the states of Southeast Asia. It enabled India to integrate 
itself with them within the framework of regional maritime cooperation. Other 
factors like rising threat of piracy and armed robbery on the “open sea”, India’s 
geopolitical location along the major sea lanes connecting Southeast Asia with 
Central Indian Ocean, as well as its willingness and capability to provide security 
to these sea lanes also contributed towards regional cooperation. The annual naval 
meet—the Milan—in Port Blair, in which navies of the littoral states of the Bay 
of Bengal and the Malacca Strait participate, has not only acted as naval familiar- 
izing programme, but also as a highly successful confidence building measure. 


Non-state Actors and Threat to Maritime Security 


Of late the nature of threat to maritime peace and security has assumed new dimen- 
sions. Earlier, the threat was due to acts of violence by state actors. These used to 
be regulated under recognized rules and laws dealing with maritime warfare. Also, 
the disputes used to involve recognized sovereign independent entities. How- 
ever, the emergence of non-state actors on the scene has-significantly changed 
the context of maritime security. The threats by non-state actors can be broadly 
classified under three main heads: actions undertaken for private gains (piracy), 
actions related to political struggle (insurgency) and acts of suicide attack. There 
is an urgency to analyze these threats independently and evolve appropriate 
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countermeasures by individual states, and at the regional as well as global levels 
so as to meet these new challenges to maritime security. 

Of the three categories of new maritime threats, piracy and associated armed 
robbery has been attracting a great attention at least since the early 1990s. For 
instance, between 1991 and 2001 approximately 2,375 acts of actual and attempted 
armed incidents were reported at the global level. Many more went unreported. 
In those reported acts, 2,058 mariners were taken hostage, 280 killed and 275 
seriously injured.” Most of such attacks were conducted when ships were berthed 
or anchored in or near the port, and thus had occurred while those ships were well 
within the territorial waters of a given state.” 

Further, most of these acts took place when ships were in waters of Southeast 
Asian or South Asian states. These states have geared themselves to meet the new 

‘challenge. In recent times India has also been actively engaged in operations 
against international piracy. The most important of them was the capture of the 
MV Alondra Rainbow.” Other ships apprehended for violation of maritime laws 
included the MV Gloria Kopp, off the coast of Pondicherry and Chennai in 
December 1999, and the MV Med Star, off the coast of Okha in June 2000. In its 
efforts to evolve a coordinated plan to meet the challenge of piracy, the Indian 
Coast Guard hosted a workshop of the ASEAN Regional Forum members in 
Mumbai between 18 and 20 October 2000. 

The Malacca Straits and the Andaman Sea are considered the most vulnerable 
areas for piracy-related activities. Large number of local and international shipping 
passes through this region. The coast is full of small islands and creeks that offer 
secure hiding places as well as bases for operation for pirates. Also, the littoral 
states do not have all the resources required to fully sanitize these waters and 
littoral areas against almost daily attacks on shipping even in their territorial waters. 
Since threat is posed to international shipping, the international community on 
the whole needs to devise a common strategy so that littoral states are better 
equipped to meet the challenge. The present regime for providing safety to inter- 
national navigation in choke-points is flawed since it puts the burden of managing 
the security of the sea lane only on the coastal state. It is essential that the major 
users of international waterways support the littoral state in meeting the diverse 
challenges to maritime security, like increasing financial burden, need for modern 
technology inputs, cost of navigational aid, hydrographic survey, traffic monitoring 
system and checking mariné pollution.” 

Regional powers as well as India and Japan are contributing in their own ways 
to ensure safe navigation in the major international waterways in Southeast Asia 


Y Peter Chalk, “Piracy Reemerges as a Modern Day Threat,” Jane’s Naval Intelligence, vol. 
107, no. 2 (May) 2002, pp. 12-13. 


2 Jane's Defence Weekly, 15 November 2000, quoted in Strategic Digest, vol. 31, no. 1 (January) _ 


2001, p. 159. 

> The Hindu (New Delhi), 17 November 1999. 

D Sam Bateman and Anthony Bergm, “Building Blocs for Maritime Security in Indian Ocean,” 
Ocean Development and International Law, vol. 27, no 3 (July-September) 1996, p. 244. 
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and the Bay of Bengal. In this context it may be noted that there is no agreed 
system involving littoral states and major users for managing safe navigation in 
the Persian Gulf, Sea of Oman and the Arabian Sea. In this regard, Iran had sought 
India’s help in safeguarding transit of tankers. The matter was raised during the 
meeting between Indian foreign secretary Kanwal Sibal and the secretary of Iran’s 
National Security Council Hasan Rowhani in October 2002 at Tehran.?! However, 
it is too early for India to assume such a role in view of the fact that such a venture 
needs active cooperation of at least Oman and the UAE as well as of the US and 
its NATO partners whose naval ships operate in that area. 


InsurgencwTerrorism 


While India has been a victim of terrorist-related threats posed via land routes for 
' quite some time, the dangers that terrorist forces could pose via its long and vulner- 
able maritime frontiers became evident after 1993. Following the series of bomb 
blasts in Mumbai in March 1993, the Mumbai police recovered two tonnes of 
RDX from the nearby coastal area of Vasai, 2.38 tonnes from the Thane creek and 
1.5 tonnes from Mumbra. Operation Swan was subsequently launched to patrol 
the coastal belt and adjoining sea of Gujarat and Maharashtra. Southeast Asia too 
has emerged as a major area of supply of arms and ammunition to insurgents and 
terrorists. In 1997 the patrol vessel of the Thai Navy intercepted a 16 metre boat 
after a chase near the Thai port of Ranong in the Malacca Strait. Even though a 
huge quantity of weapons and ammunition was dumped into the sea during the 
chase, the Thai Navy could capture 2 tonnes of various types of weapons and 
ammunition. These included two rocket-propelled granade (RPG) launchers, two 
recoil-less (RCL) guns, M-79 grenade launchers, twenty assault rifles and about 
10,000 rounds of ammunition. Four persons, reportedly belonging to Manipur 
Revolutionary People’s Front, were apprehended. Six crew members were from 
the Arakan region of Myanmar. The boat was heading towards Cox’s Bazar in 
Bangladesh. 

India has a special relationship with Sri Lanka based upon the Indo-Sri Lanka 
Accord of 1987. As per the provision of Article 2, 16(b), of that Accord, the 
Indian Coast Guard and the Indian Navy are enjoined to cooperate with Sri Lanka 
in preventing Tamil militants from taking action that would affect peace, security 
and sovereignty of Sri Lanka. Hence, India is legally not a “neutral” power in the 
anti-insurgency operations against the LTTE. That partly explains the interception 
and sinking/buming near the coast of Chennai of the LITE ship MV Ahat, which 
was allegedly carrying weapons and ammunition, fighters and important leaders, 
like Kittu, from a port of Southeast Asia to Sri Lanka. Indian maritime forces also 
launched Operation Tasha in June 1990 to patrol the sensitive waters of the Palk 
Strait and the Gulf of Mannar. This was further strengthened by Operation 


3i The Hindu, 23 October 2002. 
2 “Thailand Seizes [egal Arms Bound for Manipar,” Jane's Defence Weekly, 26 March 1997, 
p. 11 
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Nakabandi of August 1992. These operations had continued till 2002 and may 
still be in operation.” 


Terrorism and Suicide Attacks 


The threat in future will be less from conventional naval confrontation and more 
from sneak attacks on value targets like oil tankers, hijacking, hostage taking, 
causing pollution along the coast, besides drug trafficking, which may now include 
items used in chemical and biological warfare. It may also include suicide attacks 
by terrorists on ships at anchor or while sailing on the open sea. 

Launching of suicide attacks on shipping began with the operations of Sea 
Tigers of the LTTE against the ships of Sri Lanka Navy. It is true that the Japanese 
had also launched suicide attacks against Allied ships during the Second World 
War by using midget submarines and aircraft, but that was within the framework 
of conventional war between the armed forces of the two sides. It was the LTTE 
that initiated suicide terrorist operations and succeeded in sinking/damaging many 
ships of Sri Lanka, even when they had been kept in well-protected naval bases. 
On 23 October 2000 the LITE launched a suicide attack involving four small 
craft that were filled with high explosives; the target was a ship in the naval base 
of Trincomalee. While two of the LTTE boats were sunk by gunfire, the remaining 
two were able to seriously damage a fast passenger vessel operated by Sri Lanka 
Navy to ferry troops. The LTTE also destroyed many ships through underwater 
explosive devices developed by their experts, as well as by ramming boats filled 
with high explosives into Sri Lanka Navy warships. 

Some believe that the Islamic jehadi groups, operating as part of the Al-Qaida 
network, have emulated the tactics of suicide attack from the LTTE” For instance, 
a small boat, laden with high explosives attacked the American warship USS 
Cole on 11 October 2000 while it was being refuelled at Aden. Seventeen sailors 
were killed and thirty-nine injured in the attack.” A French super tanker was also 
similarly attacked near Aden in October 2002. It was badly damaged and 50,000 
barrels of oil was spilled to pollute the adjoining coastline. 

These new threats pose many challenges to India’s maritime security. Indian 
decision makers need to think even beyond strategic nuclear weapons and their 
delivery systems, and devise appropriate strategies to meet these threats. The 
non-state actors pose challenges to a world order that is based upon the sovereign, 
independent nation-state system. Modern means of communication have greatly 
helped these non-state actors to promote a sense of wider solidarity that is based 
upon factors/issues like ethnicity, nationalism, religion,-political alienation, and 
threat to global environment and ecology. It has thus led to the creation of regional 


B GOL, Annual Report, 2001-2002, pp. 49-50. 
H Rohan Gunaratna, “Sea Tigers Success Threatens the Spread of Copycat Tactics,” Jane’s 
Intelligences Review, vol. 13, no. 3 (March) 2001, p. 12. 
S “Cole Highlights the Survivability,” Proceedings of the US Naval Institute, December 2000, 
p. 107. 
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or even global networks of aggrieved non-state actors that are capable of posing 
a series of serious threats to the existing world order. No single state can meet 
such challenges on its own; these can be met only through regional and international 
cooperation. i 


India’s Maritime Obligations 


India’s geo-strategic location in the Indian Ocean, its large size, and its economic 
and security interests force it to evolve a policy that would contribute not only to 
long-term peace and security in the region, but also to an enduring framework of 
regional and sub-regional cooperation on the basis of mutually agreed common 
denominators. Moreover, the geo-strategic and geo-economic significance of the 
Indian Ocean region is bound to attract non-regional actors. Hence, a policy that 
does not take into account the views and interests of non-regional actors may not 
be acceptable to even many of the regional powers. That was the why formulations 
of the 1960s and 1970s on the creation of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace 
failed. A policy based upon exclusion of non-regional powers while simultaneously 
projecting India’s maritime role will invariably invite criticism as had happened 
in the 1980s. India needs to search a new role for itself in the context of the Indian 
Ocean in the twenty-first century. 

As a major regional power in the Indian Ocean, India has an obligation to fulfil 
its role in maintaining maritime security. It can do so only through regional cooper- 
ation. This would mean fostering close cooperation among multiple interrelated 
regional and sub-regional maritime zones around its waters. These zones are, 
from east to west: the Malacca Straits, Andaman Sea, Bay of Bengal, Central 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea with its natural extension in the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea. While these are isolated and autonomous maritime zones by 
themselves, India happens to be the only viable connecting link between them in 
the Indian Ocean that extend from Bab al-Mandeb (Red Sea) to the Andaman Sea 
(Malacca Straits), The crucial question is, would the littoral powers as well as 
concerned extra-regional powers provide the necessary help and cooperation to 
India in its efforts to convert the Indian Ocean into a real Zone of Peace in the 
twenty-first century? Viewed from another angle, can the Indian Ocean be turned 
into a Zone of Peace without India’s active and willing cooperation? Thus, there 
is a growing convergence of interest between India and the states belonging to 
the Indian Ocean region, as also concerned non-regional powers, in converting 
the Indian Ocean into an area of peace and prosperity. Such a perception adds a 
new dimension to India’s maritime strategy in the years to come. 
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Peace settlement with Japan in 1952 was a matter of great concern, particularly 
for the countries of the Asian continent. The restoration of Japan to the status of a 
sovereign nation after a period of more than six-and-a-half years meant the re- 
emergence of a country that had occupied the whole of Southeast Asia during the 
Second World War. The responses of Asian countries varied from country to 
country depending upon the intensity of the suffering they had undergone during 
the war years. By and large, South Asian countries that had not borne the brunt of 
Japanese expansionism welcomed the return of Japan to the comity of nations. 
India’s attitude towards the whole process of peace settlement with Japan was 
marked by broad understanding and sympathy. Jawaharlal Nehru, the architect of 
India’s foreign policy, welcomed a benevolent peace treaty for Japan. He thought 
such a treaty would contribute to peace and stability in the Far East. But the 
whole process was complicated by Cold War politics. When the United States, 
the predominant power involved in the peace process, was perceived to be acting 
under the compulsions of the Cold War, India could not afford to go along with 
the multilateral peace treaty mechanism and finally opted out of it. The present 
article deals with the role of India ın the entire episode of undoubted historic 
importance. 

India’s involvement in the process began when it was accredited to the Far 
Eastern Commission (FEC) right from its formation in February 1946. The FEC 
was the highest body entrusted with the formulation and execution of policies 
relating to occupied Japan. Though India’s role could not be regarded as “very 
prominent”, it was supportive of Japan in matters like its participation in inter- 
national bodies and trade. India also served on several committees of the FEC.! 


The author us Professor, Centre for East Asian Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi 
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As the principal occupation power, the US started the Allied administration in 
Japan by implementing various political and economic measures in accordance 
with the Potsdam Declaration, the Initial Post-surrender Policy Directive for Japan, 
etc. As the Allied occupation prolonged, the US began to realize the high economic 
cost it had to bear on account of its occupation commitments. Several high-level 
economic missions that visited Japan during 1948-49 underlined the need for 
strengthening the Japanese economy.” This brought about a major change in the 
occupation attitude towards Japan. Several measures like the advance transfer of 
reparations were terminated and steps were simultaneously taken to stabilize and 
strengthen the Japanese economy. All this had a bearing on the formulation of a 
Japanese peace treaty. 

. The idea of a peace treaty was contemplated as early as 1947. At that time only 
General MacArthur had pleaded for a quick and generous peace for Japan. But 
opinion within the State Department remained sharply divided between two groups. 
While one group had advocated a punitive peace, the other, led by George Kennan, 
had cautioned against a harsh peace for Japan. However, the latter also argued for 
the prolongation of the occupation period so that Japan could be politically and 
economically stabilized by the time the occupation ended. The Pentagon on the 
other hand had advised the retention of Japan for strategic reasons. The decision 
of the National Security Council in November 1948 to treat Japan more as a 
friend and less as an enemy put an end to all ideas about a punitive peace and, in 
a way, paved the way for subsequent efforts to safeguard Japan against external 
` aggression and make it a dependable ally.’ This decision was embodied in the 
draft peace treaty prepared in October 1949, which was the first such draft made 
keeping in view Cold War calculations. Later, the success of the communists in 
China, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and the Korean War created a sense 
of urgency for the US to formulate a soft peace treaty for Japan at the earliest. In 
a speech titled “Crisis in Asia”, delivered on 23 January 1950, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson gave clear expression to the new US policy of treating Japan as a' 
vital link in the “defence perimeter” that ran from the Aleutians to the Philippines 
through Japan and the Ryukyus.‘ 


Henderson’s Interest in the Peace Treaty 


Loy Henderson, who was American ambassador in New Delhi during the crucial 
period of negotiations about the peace treaty, played a proactive role in securing 
the support of Nehru for the treaty. He seemed to have had more than the usual 


1 Ses Clifford Strike “Report on Industrial Reparations Survey of Japan to the United States af 
America, 1948”, New York, 1948. Alsé teat of the “Johnston Committee Report,” in Mac Mohan 
Ball, Japan: Enemy or Ally? (New York: 1949), Appendix II, pp. 230-31. 

3 Fredenck S. Dunn, Peace-Maling and the Settlement with Japan (Pnnceton, NJ: 1963), pp. 
76-80. 

4 “Crisis in Asia: An Examination of US Policy,” address by Dean Acheson on 23 January 1950 
(Department State Bulletin, voL 22, no. 551, 23 January 1950, p. 115). 
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access, particularly to the Foreign Service bureaucracy. He probably enjoyed the 
confidence of Girija Shankar Bajpai, Secretary-Genezal of the Ministry of External 
Affairs. On certain occasions Bajpai even read out passages to him from some of 
the diplomatic dispatches sent by the Indian ambassadors from abroad. Henderson, 
who was supposed to go to Bangkok in February 1950 to attend a conference of 
American ambassadors stationed in Asia, wanted to meet Nehru in order to obtain 
“clarification” on some aspects of India’s foreign policy.* Before meeting Nehru, 
he had prepared a memorandum titled “Certain Aspects of the Foreign Policy of 
India”, and sent it to both the prime minister and Bajpai. It dealt with a wide 
range of foreign policy issues such as the Japanese peace treaty, India’s relations 
with China, colonialism and so on. 

Henderson believed that the memorandum “might be useful for him [Nehru] to 
see what India’s foreign policy looked like to a foreign observer”. He further 
thought that “it might stimulate him [Nehru] to more frankness” in discussing 
India’s foreign policy with him. In his opinion, “Nehru had never discussed with 
real frankness his idea with regard to the international situation and India’s foreign 
policies with any American”.‘ In chapter XI the memorandum alleged that India’s 
policy towards Japan was largely dictated by the feeling of “an Asian country 
being dominated by non-Asians”. It further contended that India’s demand that 
the US military forces should evacuate Japan and let the Japanese decide about 
their future emanated from a “lack of concern for Japan’s security”. 

On 7 February Henderson met Bajpai to know his views on the points raised in 
the memorandum. During their long conversation, Bajpai expressed his disappoint- 
ment that despite his stay in New Delhi for over fifteen months, Henderson had 
not become “better acquainted” with India’s foreign policy. On the specific point 
dealing with Japan, Bajpai clarified that the Indian government had never taken 
the position that the American military forces should be withdrawn immediately 
from Japan. However, he also stated that if US forces remained in Japan for a 
long period, their presence might “eventually strengthen communism in that 
country”.* 

However, when Henderson met Nehru on 8 February, the latter did not show 
any “irritation” at the contents of the memorandum.’ 

Philip C. Jessup, American ambassador at-large, undertook a fourteen-nation 
fact-finding trip between December 1949 and March 1950, and the countries he 
visited included Japan, India, Burma, Indonesia and Pakistan. The report he 


5 Incoming telegram, secret, from New Delhi to Secretary of State, Department of State (herafter 
DOS), National Archives (hereafter NA), Maryland, US, Box 2002, Rec. Group 59, 1950-54, 
8 February 1950. : 

* Conversation on “Certain Aspects of the Foreign Policy of India” between Loy W. Henderson 
and Sir Girija Shanker Bajpai, DOS, NA, 9 February 1950. 

7 Secret draft memorandum, “Certain Aspects of the Foreign Policy of Indus,” chapter XH, Indie 
and Japan, DOS, NA, p. 3. 

* Memorandum of conversation between G S. Bajpai and Loy Henderson, secret, DOS, NA, 
7 February 1950, pp. 1-2. 

* Incomng telegram, DOS, NA, 8 February 1950. 
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presented to his colleagues in the government dealt with the political and economic 
situation in most of these countries and underlined the need for the US to take ef- 
fective measures to prevent the spread of communism. Dwelling on certain specific 
issues, he attached considerable importance to a Japanese peace treaty and argued 
that the US government should deal with the matter on priority basis. He also 
made a pointed reference to his meeting with Prime Minister Nehru, who had 
expressed that the maintenance of the American troops even after the occupation 
“would be acceptable if agreed to by the Japanese”. As regards the balance of 
power in Asia, Jessup believed that the US should promote Japan and not India." 

Henderson continued his conversation with Bajpai and the one that he had with 
him on 6 June carried considerable significance. Bajpai told him for his “personal 
and confidential information” that he was preparing a note for Nehru advocating 
the necessity of a “more positive stand” on the part of India on various international 
issues. He sounded quite critical that India’s foreign policy seemed to be confined 
to “protestations of non-alignment in Cold War and to senseless chatter about 
colonialism, racial discrimination, etc.”!! Reading out excerpts from the memo- 
randum, Bajpai listed some of the problems that needed India’s prompt attention 
including the Japanese peace treaty, relations with China, and Germany. On Japan, 
he wanted India to emphasize the need to conclude a peace treaty so that Japan 
could become a responsible member of the comity of nations. Further, he also 
believed that no country or group of countries should obstruct the conclusion of 
such treaties. Should there be disagreement among major powers on such a treaty, 
then each country should feel free to enter into a treaty with Japan bilaterally. 
Henderson, on his part, pointed out that the US could not afford to let a disarmed 
Japan become a part of the international community unless proper mechanisms 
had been worked out to protect it against any “aggression”.'? 

Though several papers pertaining to the future Japanese peace treaty had been 
prepared within the US government, the one titled “Recommended Course of 
Action on Japanese Peace Treaty” dated 9 January 1950 deserves attention because 
this was perhaps earliest such paper with a reference to India. The paper recom- 
mended the conclusion of a broad agreement that would restore Japan to normal 
international relations in the political and economic fields, enabling Japan to devote 
its full energies for its political and economic progress, while matters relating to 
security would continue to be governed by the provisions of the Potsdam Declar- 
ation, the Instrument of Surrender, etc. Such a course of action would ensure the 
predominant military position of the US in the Pacific and at the same time create 
anew set of political relations with respect to Japan, which would be more stable. 
The proposal also envisaged a conference of the FEC countries to conclude an 


10 Oral report by Ambassador-At-Large Philip C. Jessup upon his return from the Hast. 
Memorandum dated 4 April 1950, top secret, Foreign Relations of the United States, vol. VI, 1950, 
pp. 73-74, 

1! Prom Henderson to Secretary of State, top secret, DOS, NA (Washington), No. 825, 7 June 
1950, p. 1 

" Thid , p. 3. 
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agreement to restore Japan to normal international relations. It further proposed 
that all-important decisions at the conference would be made by two-thirds af- 
firmative votes. The recommended course, it was felt, “would not confront friendly 
Allies in the Far East particularly India”. 

After the “Crisis in Asia” speech of Dean Acheson, things moved fast in the 
direction of formulating a peace treaty for Japan. The appointment of John Foster 
Dulles to conduct the treaty negotiations indicated the seriousness that the US 
attached to the matter. By the time Dulles assumed the responsibility, the American 
view on Japanese peace had more or less crystallized and all that he had to do was 
to incorporate it in a treaty. While finalizing the treaty, Dulles was guided by two 
considerations: the terms and conditions of the treaty should be just, and it should 
take into account the challenge that communism posed. He took full advantage of 
the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 to drive home his argument for a 
quick peace for Japan. He cautioned, “Neglect and indecision in Japan could lose 
the great gains of General MacArthur’s superb administration in Japan. We could, 
indeed, lose more in Japan than can be won in Korea.” 

In September, Dulles circulated a seven-point memorandum to the members of 
Far Eastern Commission seeking their views on important subjects like territorial 
questions, security, reparations, Japan’s membership of the UN and so on. He 
also held preliminary discussions with some members of the FEC at the UN General 
Assembly that was in session at that time. 


Dalles and Vijayalakshmi Pandit 


India responded to the memorandum on 21 December 1950 when its ambassador 
to the US Vijyalakshmi Pandit called on Dulles at his office: Their talks centred 
around three major subjects—security clauses, territorial issues, and participation 
of the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in the drafting of 
a peace treaty. On the security issue, Pandit expressed the view that Japan should 
be demilitarized and its security should be guaranteed by the UN. India was con- 
cerned that any attempt to rearm Japan would provoke the Soviet Union and the 
PRC. She stated that the maintenance of military bases in Japan would “constitute 
a military occupation and thus limit the free exercise of Japanese sovereignty”. 
Dulles agreed with the Indian position that the rearmament of Japan posed one of 
the most serious challenges. However, he assured that any attempt to rearm Japan 
should be only for “defensive purposes” and should preferably be “linked in some 
manner with a UN or regional security arrangement which would be for the benefit 
of general peace and order in that area”. For instance, he even suggested that such 
Japanese forces as might be created could be linked to the UN Resolution on 
Uniting for Peace, which allowed the members of the UN to maintain certain 


5 “Recommended Course of Action with Respect to Japanese Peace Treaty,” top secret, DOS, 
NA, Box 3017, Rec. Group 59, 1950, pp. 6-8. 

H “Korean Attack Opens New Chapter in History,” Dulles’s speech on 31 July 1950 (Department 
of State Bulletin, vol. 23, no. 579, 7 August 1950, p. 209). 
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forces for the common good.!> The “Memorandum of Conversation” prepared by 
the State Department on the Dulles—Pandit talks claimed, “Madame Pandit gave 
the impression of not personally being enthusiastic about the Government’s views 
on security and she seémed to recognize the merit in Dulles’s arguments for a 
realistic approach to the matter.”'* On the territorial question, Pandit explained 
India’s position that Formosa and Pescadores should be returned to the PRC. 
Further, she underlined that the disposal of this question need not await the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. Dulles replied that it might be possible for the treaty to 
obtain Japan’s renunciation of the island in question keeping open the final deter- 
mination of their status. On the future of Sakhalin and the Kurile islands, India 
argued that since the Yalta Conference had assigned these islands to the Soviet 
Union and since they were already under their control, the future status of these 
islands should not become a negotiating point while concluding a peace treaty.” 
Dulles contended that only if the Soviet Union participated in a peace treaty with 
Japan and other countries could its rights in those territories be confirmed. On the 
question of the Ryukyus and Bonin islands, India, while apparently agreeing with 
the American view that they would be placed under UN trusteeship with the US 
as the administering country, maintained that the islands should be fully returned 
to Japan at the end. On the third question, India was in favour of all FEC members, 
including both the Soviet Union and the PRC, being involved in drafting a peace 
treaty.’ 

As regards the other subjects mentioned in the US memorandum, India broadly 
agreed with the US. It readily agreed to support Japan’s membership of the United 
Nations. It was also in favour of supporting Japan’s adherence to a multilateral 
treaty dealing with narcotics and fishing. Since India had voluntarily renounced 
its claims for reparations, it was inclined to support the American proposals on , 
the subject. But at the same time it wanted the US to clarify whether Japanese 
gold and bullion would be made available for the payment of reparations.!® 

Then Dulles turned his attention towards some of the Western Allies of the US. 
He sought to convince these countries about some aspects of the peace settlement 
that he was formulating. He faced formidable challenge in Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand. He visited these countries in February 1951. He had 
to use his persuasive skill to convince the Japanese of the need to cooperate with 
the US in the security sphere. It needs to be mentioned that there was considerable 
opposition within Japan for rearmament and a security pact with the US. Similarly, 
he had to reconcile the aspirations of the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand 
with the need to work with Japan in order to check the spread of Sino-Soviet 


5 Japanese Peace Treaty memorandum of conversation between Madame Pandit and Mr Dulles, 
secret, DOS, NA, Box 3007, Rec. Group 59, 1950-54, p. 3. 

* Thid, 

7 Ses India’s preliminary views on the US memorandum on the Japanese peace treaty enclosed 
in Ibid, p. 1 

18 Japanese Peace Treaty, DOS, NA, Box 3007, Rec. Group 59, p. 2. 

* Ibid., pp. 1-2. 
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influence. Thus, by March Dulles was‘able to prepare a preliminary draft of the 
peace treaty and circulate it among the members of the FEC. 


India and the March Draft 


On 28 May M.K. Kirpalani, minister, Indian Embassy, Washington, met John 
Allison, assistant to Dulles, State Department, and presented India’s views on the 
March draft. The main points were: 


1. The treaty should not be punitive and no provision in the treaty should hurt 
the pride of the Japanese people through the limitation of their sovereignty. 

2. The terms of the treaty should not offend countries like the Soviet Union 
and the PRC. 


At the specific level, India reiterated its earlier position on Formosa, the 
Ryukyus, Sakhalin and the Kurile islands. On security, it took the position that 
the treaty should not contain any provision enjoining Japan to enter into a collective 
agreement with the Allied powers. India believed that a provision of this nature 
would offend the sentiments of the Japanese as it “implied limitation of their 
sovereignty”. India also maintained that if any Allied power did not want to be a 
party to the treaty, it should not be prevented from opting for a separate bilateral 
treaty with Japan; it wanted the inclusion of a specific provision to this effect. 
India also wanted the incorporation of a specific clause that would formally end 
the state of war with Japan.” 

In mid-June 1951 a revised draft incorporating some of the views of the Indian 
government was presented to the Indian government. On 20 June Allison, who 
was on his way to Japan, stopped at New Delhi and discussed the draft with B.N. 
Chakravarty, secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs. Though there was 
“general agreement on all matters of detail”, Chakravarty told Allison that India’s 
signing of the treaty would depend upon the exact wording of the provisions 
relating to China’s participation and Formosa. He also told Allison that US in- 
tentions to make any public statement recognizing the right of Japan to enter into 
a bilateral defence pact with the US prior to conclusion of a peace treaty would 
give an opportunity for “anti-American propaganda that Japan was concluding a 
bilateral treaty under duress”. Allison explained the reasons why the US intended 
to issue such a statement, but assured that any such statement could be drafted in 
such a way as “to obviate the dangers seen by the Indians”.?! Chakravarty also 
expressed India’s displeasure with the dropping of the world “pardon” from the 


a2 “Views of the Government of India on the March 28, 1951 Provisional Draft of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty”; also memorandum of conversation between M.K. Kirpalan: and John Allison, DOS, 
NA, Box 3008, Rec. Group 59, 28 May 1951. 

4 Telegram from Allison to Dulles, secret, no. 3712, 20 June 1951, DOS, NA, Box 3009, Rec. 
Group 59, 1950-54; see also Murthy, India and Japan. 
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clause on war criminals. In addition, he expressed India’s objection to limiting 
the so-called Japanese shipbuilding capacity. 

The US Embassy in New Delhi was coordinating its efforts with the UK High 
Commission, and on 9 July Archibald Nye, the British high commissioner in 
India, met Nehru to discuss the draft peace treaty. Nehru was more concerned 
about the broad thrust of the draft as to whether it would contribute to the mainten- 
ance of peace and stability in Asia than a point-by-point discussion. Nye informed 
the US Embassy that his own impression of the conversation was “heartening”, 
though he would not go so far as to predict India’s signature.” 

How much Dulles was interested in securing India’s representation at the con- 
ference became soon evident from his communication to the US ambassador in 
London. In his letter dated 11 July, he recognized that the peace treaty would be . 
lacking “a broad character” without India’s participation. Further, with India’s 
abstention, the treaty could be dubbed as “a peace of the Western Powers with no 
significant Asian participation”. Since Dulles had learnt that the British prime 
minister Clement Attlee might be sending a “special communication” to Nehru 
on the subject, he showed his interest in knowing the “timing of this so that we 
could concert our own efforts most effectively” in relation to Attlee’s action.“ On 
the same day itself, Acheson, having heard from the British foreign minister Herbert 
Morrison, informed the US Embassy in New Delhi of the British preference to 
send Attlee’s communication at “a later stage when the Government of India has 
had every opportunity to study the draft peace treaty”. Sounding somewhat optimis- 
tic about India’s participation, Morrison was very keen to avoid giving “an im- 
pression” that “we wish to rush India into taking precipitate action” on the matter.* 

In the meantime, the US was also making efforts to get the Associated States of 
Indochina to participate in the peace conference as they had also suffered under 
the Japanese military occupation during the Second World War. But on this issue 
India reacted negatively, and on 13 July stated that even if the draft peace treaty 
were acceptable to the government of India, “it would find it difficult to sign a 
multilateral treaty of which the Associated States were also signatories”. India’s 
position was that they were still not sovereign independent states. 

On 20 July Henderson invited the government of India to attend the San 
Francisco peace conference along with the latest draft of the Anglo-American 
joint treaty. The same day he met Nehru and told him that the US had made 
several changes in the treaty in order to address India’s concerns. He felt that 
even if the terms of the treaty did not satisfy India fully, it could set an example 


2 Telegram from New Delhi to Secretary of State, secret, No. 124, 10 July 1951, DOS, NA, Box 
No. 3010, Rec. Group 59, 1950-34. 

DB From Dulles to US ambassador in London, Confidential US State Department Special Files: 
Japan 1947-56, 11 July 1951 

* Telegram, secret, from Acheson to American Embassy, New Delhi, Confidential US State 
Department Special Files, 11 July 1951 

Z From New Delhi to Secretary of State, No. 187, ee 1951, DOS, NA, Box 3010, Rec. 
Group 59, 1950-54. 
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for other Asian countries by signing it. India being “the most influential of free 
countries of Asia” would “give strength to the treaty and promote Asian stability” 
by its adherence to it. Nehru enquired whether there was any scope in the con- 
ference for a general discussion on the treaty. Henderson told him that the con- 
ference was primarily meant for signing the document even though changes could 
still be incorporated by means of comments received in the following weeks before 
the circulation of the final text on 13 August. Finally, Nehru feared that in the 
present form the treaty did not address the concerns of the Soviet Union and 
China. They might fear that the US could use Japan or the islands adjacent to it as 
military bases. He would have preferred bilateral security arrangements between 
Japan and the US after the coming into effect of the peace treaty. In his opinion, 
it would have been even better for the UN to take the responsibility for protecting 


Japan against ageression.™ 
India and the Joint July Draft 


On 28 July India sent its reply to the US invitation to the peace conference and 
expressed its general approval of the spirit of the proposed treaty and its non- 
punitive nature. The note argued that the main objective of the treaty should be to 
lessen the prevailing tension in the Far East and promote peace. The terms of the 
treaty should, therefore, cause no offence, particularly to China and the USSR, 
which had vital stakes in the region. In this regard, the government of India made 
the following comments: 


1. Though Article 3 of the present draft dealing with the Ryukyu and other 
islands was an improvement on the earlier one, it still provided for the 
continuance of the administration of the islands by the US. In effect, the 
sovereignty of Japan over the islands would only be nominal and the Japanese 
would resent it. 

2. Regarding Articles 2(b) and 2(c) concerning Formosa and Pescadores, and 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles, they should be amended so as to ensure their 
cession to China and the USSR respectively. Unless this was done these 
two countries could not possibly become signatories to the treaty. 

3. Article 6(a) of the draft provided for the possibility of foreign armed forces 
being stationed or retained on Japanese soil under bilateral or multilateral 
agreements with Japan. This provision would naturally arouse the concerns 
of China and the USSR. Further, Article 5(c) recognizing Japan’s right to 
voluntarily enter into collective security arrangements would make Article 
6(a) unnecessary.”” 


* From Henderson to Secretary of State, secret, No. 293, 21 July 1951, Box 301, Rec. Group 59, 
1950-54. 

7 See India’s note on the Draft Treaty of Peace with Japan in Jawaharlal Memorial Fund, Selected 
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On 13 August the US sent a detailed reply to India’s 28 July note. It contended 
that the July draft treaty did meet India’s objective of not causing any offence to 
China and the USSR. It stated that the US had accommodated many of India’s 
suggestions in the treaty. But India continued to remain dissatisfied, particularly 
in respect of Articles 3, 2(b) and 6(a) of the treaty. On 23 August India finally 
conveyed its decision not to participate in the peace conference and not to sign 
the multilateral peace treaty. It also informed the US of its desire to conclude:a 
bilateral peace treaty with Japan. 

The Indian communication (dated 23 August) explained the reasons for its 
non-participation. First, India believed that the terms of the treaty should concede 
to Japan a position of honour, equality and contentment among the community of 
nations. Second, they should be so framed as to enable all countries interested in 
the maintenance of peace and stability in the Far East to subscribe to the treaty. It 
contended that the proposed treaty fulfilled neither of these two objectives. Under 
the terms and conditions of the draft treaty, India argued, the US would continue 
to administer the Ryukyus and the Bonin islands pending the setting up of the UN 
trusteeship. Such an arrangement would be a source of “dissatisfaction to the 
large sections of the Japanese people”. The treaty also provided for the continuance 
of the US forces in Japan under a bilateral arrangement that might not represent a 
decision taken by Japan in free exercise of its sovereignty. Further, since the 
territorial questions relating to Formosa, Sakhalin and the Kurile islands remained 
unresolved, the treaty could not contribute to peace in the Far Fast.” 

India’s refusal to be a party to the San Francisco peace treaty disappointed the 
US government. On 24 August the Indian Embassy in Washington sent reports to 
New Delhi that stated that Dulles was “furious” and accused India of not dealing 
with the US “fairly”. Bajpai met Henderson the next day and clarified that India 
had tried to address the US’s concerns from the very beginning. Henderson, how- 
ever, referred to the “unfriendly tone” adopted by the Indian press and hoped that 
Nehru, while making his statement on the peace treaty in Parliament, would refrain 
from criticizing the US that would “arouse nationalistic feelings against the US 
both in Japan and in other countries”.” On 27 August Dulles wrote to Henderson 
denying that he had ever called India’s decision not to attend the conference as 
“unfair”. He thought that it was unfair for India to base its decision on “the failure 
of the US to formulate a treaty that would concede to Japan a position of honour, 
equality and contentment”. He asserted that the government of India knew that 
the US had made an effort “probably unprecedented in history” to secure a just 
treaty that had involved “many strains with many of our friends”. He concluded 
by stating, “The US, not India, had assumed the principal burden of this hard task 


B Statement by prime minister in Parliament, 27 August 1951, pp. 1-6. See full text in Press 
Information Bureau. 

2 From Henderson to Secretary of State, secret, No. 733, 25 August 1951, DOS, NA, Box 3013, 
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and I thought that there was certain unfairness in India’s complaint on that particular 
score.” > 

It was around this tme that Suzuki Mosaburo, chairman of the Social Democratic 
Party of Japan, visited India. At a press conference held in New Delhi on 28 July, 
he strongly criticized the July draft of the peace treaty. He cautioned that if the 
treaty were signed in “the present form”, it would contribute to “future wars”. 
Instead, he wanted a peace treaty that would be signed by all Asian countries in- 
cluding the PRC and the Soviet Union. The US Embassy in New Delhi predictably 
kept a close watch over Suzuki’s political statements. That the US Embassy was 
unhappy with Suzuki’s statement became evident from Henderson’s communi- 
cation to the State Department, which stated that the Japanese socialist leader’s 
utterances could “stimulate apprehensions already expressed by the Government 
of India’s officials whether the Japanese peace treaty in the present form was 
likely to promote peace in Asia”.”! 


India’s Rejection and Nehru’s Role 


A careful study of the available data suggests that foreign ministry officials like 
Bajpai, K-P.S. Menon, B.N. Chakravarti and Subimal Dutt knew that the final 
decision on the peace treaty lay with Nehru. Initially, Bajpai advised Nehru to 
sign the treaty after “making protests as we like”. Yet none could predict what 
decision he would take ultimately. Nehru himself was receiving communications 
on the subject from his ambassadors in Washington, Moscow, Peking and London. 
Of these, only Pandit advised him to sign the treaty whereas the other three “advised 
him not to do so and gave plenty of reasons for this”. On 6 August Nehru wrote 
a long letter to Pandit stating that India’s signing the treaty- as it stood, without 
any possibility of incorporating its suggestions, would amount to a “political somer- 
sault”. He wrote, “It might mean almost, though not quite, a political break with 
China. We would have no logic left in any policy that we pursue. This goes against 
my grain completely.” He wanted Pandit to appreciate the far-reaching con- 
sequences of our signing the treaty. He continued, “It means a reversal of what 
we have been saying and acting upon thus far. It means a submission, under pres- 
sure or fear, to American policy in the Far East and Asia.” Nehru knew that the 
treaty would be signed and put into effect even without India’s participation. But 
he saw no reason why “we should be, in a sense, guarantors of the treaty and of 
many provisions in it which we utterly dislike.”* He, however, thought that it 
would be “proper” to summon Pandit to New Delhi for consultation on the subject.” 


® From Dulles to Henderson, secret, 733, 27 August 1951, DOS, NA, Box 3013, Rec. Group 59, 
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The US Department of State attached much significance to Pandit’s visit to 
New Delhi. Her desire to meet Dulles on 14 August before her departure evoked 
more than usual interest. Dulles took advantage of this opportunity to apprise her 
that the US had tried its best to accommodate India’s concerns, particularly on 
security. On the Ryukyu islands his contention was that the US was caught between 
the views of India, which wanted the Americans to quit the islands, and those of 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, which strongly desired continued 
American presence as a barrier against any possible resurgence of Japanese militar- 
ism. He tried to impress Pandit by disclosing “in confidence to her a secret which 
was known only within these walls”. Dulles disclosed that during his negotiations 
with the Japanese, they had forcefully raised the question of their sovereignty 
over the islands. He had thought that it was important not to yield to every point 
raised by the Japanese “lest they gained the impression that we were so dependent 
upon them that they could force us to give them anything they liked”. He had 
“deliberately” refused to yield though “in his heart he knew that the US had to 
reach a settlement which would go a long way in establishing a harmonious 
relationship between the population of the islands and the Japanese people”.* 

On 23 July India’s ambassador to the Soviet Union S. Radhakrishnan conveyed 
his misgivings to Nehru on the proposed treaty and referred in particular to the 
clauses dealing with Formosa, territorial issues and security. Endorsing his views, 
Nehru wrote to him that the Indian government had sent its proposals to the US 
embodying almost all those points. He expressed his doubts that India’s suggestions 
would be accepted.” Earlier, on 19 June, K.M. Panikkar, India’s ambassador to 
China, had communicated to Nehru that China considered agreements on Formosa 
and the Japanese peace treaty very essential for peace in Korea. To accept a cease- 
fire in Korea “without any agreement on these two issues would be to play into 
American hands”, he had warned.™ 

Nehru also kept V.K.K. Menon, India’s high commissioner in London, well 
informed on India’s stand on the treaty. On 4 June, for instance, Nehru cabled to 
him to state that his government had informed the UK High Commission in New 
Delhi that if the treaty did not conform to India’s views on Formosa and the 
Ryukyus, it would not be able to sign it.” When on 13 August the Soviet Union 
announced its decision to attend the San Francisco conference, a surprised Nehru 
cabled to Menon that the real intention of Moscow was not to sign, but to use “the 
platform of the conference” for stating its objections. He thought that it would 
now be all the more “embarrassing” for India to go to the conference.” He feared 
that the conference would become a “major factor for wordy warfare and mutual 
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recriminations” and he agreed with Bajpai who advised him on 15 August that 
the right course for India would be “to communicate our objections to the treaty 
and not to attend the conference”. Bajpai believed that India should not be a 
victim of criticism in the Western press of “open alignment with the USSR”.*! 

The American government tried to use the good offices of B.N. Rau, India’s 
Permanent Representative to the UN, to influence the Indian government, even 
though by then the decision not to attend the peace conference had already been 
taken. On 29 August a high official of the US government met Rau at the UN and 
discussed India’s stand on the issue. Rau told him that he would still try to appeal 
to Nehru, though he was not sure of the outcome.“ Subsequently, Rau wrote to 
Nehru saying that the US was puzzled that while India justified the presence of its 
army in Kashmir, it could not see a similar reason for the stationing of US forces 
in Japan. The US also could not understand why India did not regard the pro- 
treaty Yoshida cabinet as the representative of the people of Japan while claiming 
that the Sheikh Abdullah cabinet represented the people of Kashmir. Rau cautioned 
that the Americans “seem to think that we have one standard for ourselves and 
one for the USA”.* In his reply to Rau, Nehru argued that the presence of Indian 
forces in Kashmir was an entirely different situation, which could not be compared 
with the Japanese situation. In his opinion, since Article 5 of the treaty provided 
for the presence of US forces in Japan, there was no need to refer to it. He further 
added that the comparison between Abdullah and Yoshida was “misleading”, 
because India was willing to invite the Kashmiri people to give their “free and 
impartial” verdict in a plebiscite, whereas Yoshida was not inclined to seek the 
opinion of his people on the peace treaty in a general election. Nehru concluded 
by saying that Americans “resort to false comparisons and misleading analogies 
but we need not be frightened”.“ 

On 6 September, when the peace conference was in session, Ambassador 
Henderson sent a long note to the Secretary of State expressing his disappointment 
that India had refused to participate in the conference. According to him, India’s 
rejection was a result of Nehru’s desire to exclude Western powers from Asia 
under the banner “Asia for the Asiatics”. He alleged that all of Nehru’s efforts 
were directed towards drawing Japan away from the US, and China from the 
USSR. He believed that Nehru would use all instruments at his disposal to project 
himself as a “defender of Japanese.political and territorial integrity against the 
US”. Since India needed American economic assistance, Nehru would not “openly 


“| “Nehru on San Francisco Conference,” note to GS. Bajpai dated 15 August 1951, p. 615. 
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attack the US”, but would make special efforts to “charm and flatter naïve Ameri- 
cans”. However, Henderson stressed that it was necessary to make a distinction 
between Nehru and India since so many thoughtful Indians disagreed with his 
diplomacy and desired closer ties with the US. He concluded with a warning that 
the US would be playing into the hands of its enemues if it decided to “write off’ 
India because of Nehru's “anti-Americanism”.” 

It is interesting to note that Henderson's assessment was corroborated by Ambas- 
sador Alan G. Kirk, accredited to the USSR, who on seeing the note sent a telegram 
to the Secretary of State. Terming Henderson’s note a clear exposition of Nehru’s 
“character and programme”, Ambassador Kirk underlined the need for the US to 
concentrate on steering Nebru away from collaboration with communist China 
and the Soviet Union, which would “end disastrously for India and the West”.“ 


Henderson’s Farewell to Nehru 


In the meantime, Henderson, having been appointed ambassador to Iran, was 
scheduled to leave New Delhi on 21 September. On 14 September Secretary of 
State Acheson sent him a communication asking him to make a farewell call on 
Nehru. Henderson was advised to convey “your forthright personal observations 
on possible consequences to India if the government of India follows the present 
course in foreign relations”.“” The following day Nehru gave a family luncheon 
to Henderson and offered his warm compliments to him for his contribution to 
Indo-US relations. Profusely thanking Nehru for his kindness, Henderson said 
that despite many areas of common interests, certain events had strained Indo-US 
bi-lateral relations and India’s attitude to the Japanese peace treaty was one such. 
He was candid in stating that the US government could not help feeling that India, 
in order to seek Asian cooperation, was opposed to the development of closer ties 
between the US and Japan. He repeated his earlier point that India’s action 
amounted to drawing the US away from Japan, and China from the Soviet Union.* 

Nehru’s response to the points raised by Henderson was indeed interesting, 
apart from being somewhat prophetic. On the question of India trying to separate 
China from the Soviet Union, Nehru did not find any truth in it. Nevertheless, he 
admitted that India expected China to function independently and not to be “tied 
up too much” with Moscow.” He could not imagine a great country like China 
“being submerged in a way in the USSR or to become just a dependent member 
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of the Soviet system”. He said that China was too big to be “digested by Russia” 
and that “China would eventually disentangle itself from Russia”. 

On the other question of drawing Japan away from the US, it was a “novel sug- 
gestion” that had never occurred to him. He was of the view that both Japan and 
China, because of their mutual needs and geographical proximity, could not be 
prevented from developing close interactions in the future. Similarly, close US- 
Japan relations constituted an “essential factor” for the stability of the Far East. 
He strongly maintained that any peace settlement that excluded China would never 
be lasting. In the same vein, he said, “The same argument applied very much to 
any attempt at peace which did not have the concurrence of the US.”*! 

At the end of the conversation Henderson was touched by Nehru’s “charm and 
sincerity”. But he was not convinced that the idea of weakening US—Japan relations 
was all that “novel” to Nehru. He felt that Nehru was somewhat “contrite” at the 
prevailing state of Indo-US relations for which he himself was “chiefly respon- 
sible”.* Henderson’s note on his conversation with Nehru concluded by stating 
that the lack of response from most Asian countries to India’s stand on the peace 
treaty had made Nehru sceptical about forming an Asian bloc.” 

The suspicion that Nehru had worked for the “exclusion” of all Westerners 
from Asia persisted. On 2 December Dulles gave full expression to it in a contro- 
versial speech delivered at Cleveland. Criticizing India’s stand on the Japanese 
peace treaty, he stated that India’s policy, which was governed by the idea of 
“Asia for the Asiatics”, would ultimately lead to “Asia for the Chinese and Soviet 
communists”.* The Cleveland speech stirred up a heated debate in the Indian 
press, causing considerable bitterness in Indo-US bilateral relations. Chester 
Bowles, who had in the meantime succeeded Henderson as US ambassador, played 
a useful role in cooling tempers on both sides. In particular, he advised the State 
Department to take note of India’s sensibilities to American criticism in public 
and private, and bear it in mind in the preparation of statements and speeches. 
“Restraint in public utterances, howsoever correct and justified such statements 
may be, can play an important part at this crucial juncture in promoting and further- 
ing Indo-US understanding and friendship,” he wrote.” 

Finally, was there any justification in Henderson’s accusation that India was 
trying to whip up anti- Western sentiments using the Japanese peace treaty? There 
was, of course, consultation particularly between India and Burma, and also with 
Indonesia. But India did not make any attempt to project itself as the “spokesman” 
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for Asian countries as alleged by some Americans. Perhaps the interests of the 
Asian countries on the issue diverged too sharply to make it possible for them to 
present a united front. For instance, the Philippines, despite its close relations 
with the US, felt extremely bitter when Dulles advocated a “soft” peace settlement 
with Japan. The Filipinos were uncompromising in their insistence on adequate 
reparations and a credible security guarantee against any possible revival of 
Japanese militarism. 

India and Burma seemed to be on the same wavelength pertaining to most 
issues related to the peace treaty. Even as early as 19 April 1951, Nehru responded 
to the Burmese prime minister Thakin Nu by showing his readiness to meet U. 
Kyin, the Burmese ambassador in New Delhi, to discuss the March draft of the 
peace treaty. He wrote that since the peace treaty raised “larger political issues 
affecting the world situation”, both India and Burma “have to be careful”. Nehru 
expressed his strong scepticism about the feasibility of a multilateral treaty. He 
stated, “The real difficulty is that Japan, for all practical purposes, is being used 
as an American base. Naturally, we cannot be parties to this.”* On 20 July Thakin 
Nu again wrote to Nehru stating that his foreign minister, Sao Hkun Hkio, would 
be visiting New Delhi to have consultations on the subject. In his reply dated 24 
July, Nehru endorsed Burma’s claim for reparations from Japan. He explained 
that since the damage done to India by the Japanese was relatively small, India 
did not demand any reparations. Further, Nehru had serious doubts about the 
realization of any reparations from Japan in view of the German experience in the 
inter-war period. But he agreed with Nu that the Burmese case was different since 
it had suffered heavily at the hands of the Japanese militarists. He wrote, “I realize 
that Burma’s case is different and Burma has suffered a very great deal. She has, 
therefore, every right and justification to claim them [reparations].”*’ Apart from 
reparations, Nehru also explained to Nu that any peace settlement with Japan 
should contribute to the peace and stability of the Far East. But he thought that 
“the present draft will lead to considerable worsening of the situation”.™ He ex- 
pressed his concern that since the treaty permitted Japan to maintain US military 
forces on its soil, it could be considered by China and the USSR as posing a direct 
threat to them. He maintained that peace in the region depended on friendly 
relations between China and Japan, and that as Jong as the Formosa question 
remained unresolved, there could not be any harmony between these two countries. 
He cautioned Nu that if India and Burma signed the treaty, “our relations with 
China and the USSR will suffer a very serious setback. We shall, in fact, practically 
align ourselves with the USA bloc.”” 

On 27 July the Burmese foreign minister Sao Hkun Hkio met Nehru and sug- 
gested a joint meeting in New Delhi of the foreign ministers of India, Burma and 
Indonesia for discussing various aspects of the peace treaty. Though Nehru liked 
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the idea, he thought such a meeting could be held after the San Francisco peace 
conference.© The US embassy in New Delhi watched with considerable concern 
the diplomatic consultations between India and Burma. It was worried that a joint 
strategy could emerge out of these confabulations. On 6 August Henderson met 
Bajpai and tried to seek his views on the possibility of a conference in Rangoon 
among India, Burma and Indonesia. Bajpai assured him that even though the 
Burmese foreign minister had proposed a joint conference, Nehru was not favour- 
ably disposed to the suggestion as he did not wish the US to get the impression 
that India was influencing the Asian countries not to sign the San Francisco peace 
treaty.“ 

Nehru was in touch with the Indonesian president Sukarno too. On 18 August 
Nehru informed him that India would not participate in the peace conference and 
that its decision would be communicated to Washington around 25 August. He 
also stated how the Burmese government too, having taken a similar stand, was 
coordinating with India on the issue. He hoped that the Indonesian government 
“will also take up similar attitude in this matter so that there might be full cooper- 
ation between our three governments”.” But Indonesia soon adopted a position 
different from India’s. Indonesia showed considerable sympathy towards Japan 
though it also demanded adequate reparations. Though the final version of the 
peace treaty did not fulfil the demands of Indonesia, it still decided to participate 
in the peace conference in the hope of at least explaining its position. Finally, 
Indonesia signed the treaty, but made it clear that the parliamentary ratification of 
the treaty would depend upon several domestic factors. The issue of ratification 
aroused a lot of controversy in Indonesia and the government found it very difficult 
to justify its position. However, as the government headed by Prime Minister 
Sukiman itself fell, the ratification of the treaty became impossible. Ultimately, 
Indonesia abandoned the San Francisco peace treaty and opted for a bilateral 
agreement with Japan.“ 

Even after the peace conference, there were reports that attempts were still 
being made by India, Burma and Indonesia to forge a common stand. On 21-22 
October Nu visited New Delhi and discussed the subject with Nehru. Nu revealed 
that he had invited the Indonesian prime minister to the New Delhi talks. Though 
the Indonesian leader accepted the idea of the conference in New Delhi “in prin- 
ciple”, he could not make it as he was “very busy in his own country”.™ 
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The Relevance of Track II 
Diplomacy in South Asia 


Shantanu Chakrabarti 








The decline of the state and the expansion of the global civil society since the end 
of the Cold War have also led to proliferation of non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), which are fast emerging as important non-state actors in a globalized 
` world. Engaged in wide variety of humanitarian, medical, educational, and other 
relief and development activities, NGOs also play important roles in managing 
and resolving different global conflicts, including the deadly ones.' Three broad 
categories of NGOs can be identified that have been making significant contri- 
butions to the preventions of deadly conflicts. These are: human rights and other 
advocacy groups; humanitarian and development organizations; and small but 
growing number of Track II groups that help open the way for more formal internal 
or international peace process. 

The end of the Cold War threw many new challenges as well as opportunities 
that led to several new initiatives at the non-official level, strengthening the existing 
efforts towards peacemaking in South Asia. Several factors provided the impetus 
for the growth of non-official initiatives in the region. These included the “continu- 
ing level of state-to-state tensions” in most of the region; the “rising significance 
of new transnational or unconventional security issues” related to environmental 
degradation, water resource management, and irregular movements of peoples 
and illicit goods across state boundaries; the “growth of robust non-governmental 
organizations”; the return of a “generation of students who have studied abroad 
and returned home with a stronger commitment” to resolve South Asian problems; 
and, finally, the “success of various non-official dialogues and track two processes” 
in other parts of the world, particularly in the West Asian and Asia-Pacific regions.” 
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Given the slow progress in improvement of liberal relations in the subcontinent, 
non-governmental initiatives at various levels are seen as essential factors to break 
the deadlock at government levels or to broaden levels of popular interaction 
between different countries that could lead to reduction of tensions and beginning 
of a process of mutual understanding. This articles deals with Track I and other 
non-governmental initiatives undertaken in the South Asian region in the 1990s. 


The Broadening Concept of Security 


The post-Cold War period has witnessed significant shifts and reorientations in 
the international system. The emergence of a post-Cold War international order, 
which is still in its early stages of growth, has, however, indicated certain distinct 
trends. Globalization, primacy of economic issues over military ones, increasing 
importance of non-state actors in global affairs, regionalism and the rising import- 
ance of regional organizations on a worldwide scale leading to a corresponding 
decline of the state, and the proliferation of a globalized civil society are increas- 
ingly contributing to the emergence of a more integrated world than ever before. 
An important outcome of such changes has been a gradual shift in global focus 
from state-controlled, or government-led, to non-governmental initiatives in major 
policy areas. This is true even with regard to security policy, which has so far 
been an exclusive concern of the state. New trends in the realms of security/ 
strategic studies, peace studies and conflict resolution theory in fact reflect such 
changes. The need to include non-traditional items within the security agenda has 
been increasingly felt in the 1990s, subsequent to the end of the Cold War.’ The 
thrust has been on redefining the traditional concept of security.‘ Following the 
recommendations of the Brandt and Palme Commission reports, the old narrow 
concept of security was broadened to include “common”, “comprehensive” and 
“cooperative security”.> The effort has been to expand security studies from 
exclusive military-related studies to non-conventional sectors like economic, 
ecological and civil security.* It is being argued that issues in non-military sectors 
“are pushing their way into the top ranks of the internatidnal security agenda”.” 
These developments have led to the emergence of a more holistic concept of 
human security. According to one analyst, human security “refers to the quality 
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of life of the people of a society or polity”. Anything that “degrades their quality 
of life like demographic pressures, diminished access to or stock of resources, 
etc. is a security concern”. Therefore, he argues, “anything that can upgrade their 
quality of life like economic growth, improved access to resources, social and 
- political empowerment, etc., is an enhancement of human security”. 

All these new approaches essentially emphasize greater popular participation 
in the peace process and a gradual involvement of the people in the decision- 
making process since “statist” diplomacy had ignored the human dimension of 
conflict for too long. As a result, the post-Cold War period has witnessed the 
strengthening of Track I diplomacy and people-to-people initiatives. 


Trace [I Definitions and Scope 


There are certain differences among theorists and exponents with regard to the 
nomenclature and scope of non-governmental initiatives. Vincent Kavaloski, for 
instance, in his article titled, “Transnational Citizen Peacemaking as Non Violent 
Action”, defines the process as “direct or mediated contact and communication 
between private citizens of two or more countries with a general intention of 
increasing mutual understanding and world peace”, and lists ten types of such 
Transnational Citizen Peacemaking initiatives.” The concept of Track H diplomacy, 
which is generally more acceptable, has been defined as “unofficial, informal 
interaction between members of adversary groups or nations which aims to develop 
strategies, influence public opinion, and organize human and material resources 
in ways that might help resolve their conflict”.'° Another scholar, however, is in 
favour of adding more tracks, like Track I, referring to the business community; 
Trace IV, referring to citizen-to-citizen exchange programmes of all kinds; and 
Track V, referring to the media."! The same scholar has recently added four more 
tracks in his list, education and training, peace activism, religion and funding, 
making a sum total of nine tracks.'* Others, however, are in favour of retaining 
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the old concepts of Track I and Track II diplomacies, and of adding a Track IMI 
when speaking of grassroots peace-building activities." 

Opinions are also divided on the relative scope of such processes. According to 
one view, these should essentially consist of an “inter-elite” second line of com- 
munication during a period when inter-government level interaction is low; the 
objective is to prepare the foundations for the future when inter-government or 
Track I diplomacy is restored. This view has been criticized as being “elitist” and 
countered by a more “populist” view that argues that the real dynamism of dia- 
logues comes from the participation and involvement of groups outside the state 
structure, capable of creating new constituencies to reorder national security 
priorities and to suggest alternative policy options.” It has been argued that there 
is a need to further expand the concept of Track H into multi-track diplomacy.” 
Globally, however, the trend is towards putting more emphasis on local grassroots 
organizations in taking such initiatives in both theory and practice. Marta M. 
Quille, for instance, has shown how the conflict resolution theory is veering towards 
such a trend in preference over third-party medications or inter-elite interactions. 
In substantiating her arguments, Quille has traced the changing perceptions of 
two scholars, Adam Curle and John Lederach. Adam Curle, a leading exponent of 
Track II approach since the 1970s, for instance, has recently moved away from 
his earlier emphasis on third-party mediation and argued in favour of the idea of 
working at the grassroots level to build peace from below.'® John Lederach on the 
other hand maintains that there are three approaches to peace building: (a) the 
top-level approach which revolves around high-level leaders and intermediaries; 
(b) the middle-range approach that involves well-known figures that do not 
officially represent any party to the conflict, but are generally highly respected as 
individuals or are formally engaged in the fields of education, health, agriculture, 
business or humanitarian organizations as insider-partials; and, finally, (c) the 
grassroots approach that puts emphasis on people who are involved in local com- 
munities, members of indigenous NGOs, health officials and refugee camp 
leaders.!” Lederach has also highlighted the fact that the conflict resolution theory 
has been lacking a systematic approach to middle-level actors that he sees as 
providing a strategic valuable link between the top and grassroots levels. In this 
connection, he has also stressed the importance of empowering grassroots and 
middle-level organizations.'* Another analyst, Paul Ekins, has highlighted four 
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major problems confronting the global community. These include war, insecurity 
and militarization; the persistence of poverty; the denial of human rights; and 
environmental destruction.'® Ekins argues that conventional policies designed to 
solve such problems have so far only attempted “flawed and partial solutions”. 
Therefore, he emphasizes the need for greater involvement and participation in 
policy making and action at the grassroots level.” In his work he also provides a 
list of such grassroots organizations functioning successfully in various regions 
of the world. 

Thus, during the post-Cold War period there has been a proliferation of non- 
governmental initiatives in various parts of the world, even in areas considered to 
be “exclusive” domain of the state, like security and development. Further, even 
with regard to the orientation of popular initiatives, one witnessed a discernible 
shift from the earlier elitist approach toward an emphasis on grassroots partici- 
pation. As pillars of any thriving society, NGOs provide a vast array of services 
encompassing almost all matters of public concern that neither the government 
nor the market can provide. The rapid spread of information technology, market- 
driven economic interdependence, and easier and less expensive ways of communi- 
cating within and among states have allowed many NGOs—through their 
worldwide operations—to become key global transmission belts for ideas, financial 
resources and technical assistance.”! Human rights groups, Track II approach and 
grassroots development organizations play key roles even in resolving the disputes 
between aggrieved group(s) and the government peacefully by not only providing 
early signals of rising local tensions but by suitably creating the necessary atmos- 
phere for dialogue and discussion. The works of international NGOs, with their 
wide networks throughout the world, reinforce a sense of common interest and 
common purpose, and demonstrate the political will to support collective measures 
for preventive action.” 


Trends in Track I Initiatives in South Asia 


Subsequent to the end of the Cold War, the South Asian region has also witnessed 
a proliferation of non-governmental initiatives. According to one estimate, there 
are more than forty dialogue channels currently operating in South Asia and about 
a dozen more outside the region in which South Asians participate on a regular 
basis. Based on factors like their objectives, proximity to government, nature of 
participants and funding sources, these dialogues channels have been divided 
into seven categories: (a) Track I dialogues, which provide a second line of com- 
munication between states and seek to bridge the gap between official government 
positions by serving as testing grounds for new policy initiatives; (b) Track M, 
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principally “people-to-people” initiatives, which seek to build and enhance trans- 
border links between citizens; (c) multilateral dialogues, usually on a South Asia- 
wide basis, that are issue-specific and designed to suggest approaches and policy 
options for regional institutions such as SAARC as well as for individual national 
governments; (d) initiatives that seek to strengthen business links, both at the 
bilateral and multilateral levels; (e) efforts to establish regular scholarly exchange 
and dialogue activities connecting research institutes in the region; (f) dialogue 
initiatives born outside South Asia, albeit with the objective of bringing South 
Asians closer together, and (g) interactions among South Asian nationals at 
meetings and fora outside the region.” 

` Advocates of Track II argue that this form of diplomacy can be useful in many 
ways. This may help resolve ongoing disputes, prevent the emergence of new 
disputes, case tensions and build confidence between the parties involved, and 
serve as a platform for exploring alternative approaches to rigid official positions 
and provide governments the opportunity to explore new ideas when the political 
will to improve relations is forthcoming.” During the last twenty years Track H 
diplomacy has evolved in South Asia through four phases. The first phase began 
in 1980 when the government of Bangladesh floated the idea of an association for 
regional cooperation; the second phase began in 1991 when the United States’ 
public diplomacy programme decided to engage the civil society in South Asia to 
promote nuclear non-proliferation; the third phase began around the middle of 
the 1990s when those involved in civil society initiatives began to emphasize the 
importance of resolving bilateral and regional conflicts rather than focusing on 
economic cooperation or nuclear non-proliferation; and, finally, the fourth phase 
became operational in 1999-2000 when the emphasis shifted from group efforts 
to the use of services of individuals for facilitating communication between govern- 
ment decision makers at the highest level to explore concrete solutions to specific 
aspects of intractable conflicts.” 

Even though most non-official initiatives in South Asia are at an early stage of 
development, they have succeeded in a number of cases. Take, for instance, the 
1996 Ganga water sharing treaty between India and Bangladesh, which was con- 
cluded after long deliberations between LK. Gujral (India) and Kabria (Bangladesh) 
in their individual capacities and before they had joined their respective govern- 
ments.™ Track I] initiatives have also been able to ensure normal relations between 
India and Pakistan, even during the turbulent periods following the Kargil crisis 
of 1999 and the army coup in Pakistan when state-level interactions between the 
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two countries almost ceased to exist. Bilateral contacts during such times were 
maintained unofficially through persons like R.K. Mishra (India), chairman of 
Observer Group of Newspapers who maintained contacts with the Prime Ministers’ 
Office (PMO), and former Pakistani diplomat Niaz Naik.” Similar Track H efforts 
in resolving the Kashmir problem have been initiated by Mansoor Izaz, an invest- 
ment banker of Pakistani origin, and Farooq Kathwari, an US businessman of 
Kashmiri origin.” In a broader context, such initiatives have served as informal 
channels in exploring policy options, addressing contentious issues, lowering 
cultural and psychological barriers, creating inter-regional economic and cultural 
transactional opportunities, and in generating an overall favourable perception of 
each other. : 

The Track I process has also been strengthened by several international insti- 
tutions and agencies through consultations, project works and financial support. 
The United States Information Agency (USIS), for instance, was one of the first 
such organizations that initiated the Track I process between India and Pakistan 
in the early 1990s. The first effort in this regard was the Neemrana process started 
in 1991. Serving as a forum for former diplomats, military personnel and academ- 
icians, the initiative has already concluded twelve rounds of discussions covering 
issues related to Kashmir, nuclear proliferation, military, trade and media. The 
USIS has been working through its centres located in various cities in South Asian 
countries. Further, some American universities and think-tanks have also played 
key roles in encouraging their South Asian counterparts to engage in Track I 
activities. As regards the initiatives by important institutions, mention may be 
made about the Winston House (UK), which has been organizing the Wilton Park 
Conferences since 1988; the Japan South Asia dialogue; Henry L. Stimson Centre 
South Asia Policy series; the Shanghai initiative; and the initiative of Arms Control, 
Disarmament, and International Security (ACDIS) (University of Illinois at Urbana 
Champaign). Among regional organizations, one could mention the Centre for 
Policy Studies (India), the Regional Centre for Strategic Studies (RCSS) (SriLanka) 
and the Bangladesh Institute for International and Strategic Studies (BUSS) 
(Bangladesh), etc. However, there are many who feel that such efforts to promote 
Track II often lead to increasing external influence, casting a shadow on the whole 
process of normalizing regional tensions. Keeping international institutions or 
external agencies completely out of the process of non-official dialogue in South 
Asia is also neither possible nor desirable. One needs to strike a balance by remain- 
ing extra vigilant to unwarranted external influences even while working towards 
normalization of relations in South Asia. 

In addition to bilateral initiatives, there has also been a growth in non- 
governmental initiatives through the prime regional organization, the SAARC. In 
order to promote closer and more frequeat contacts among the people of the region, 
the SAARC Visa Exemption Scheme was initiated in 1988, which became 
operational from March 1992. Regular holding of South Asian festivals was also 
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aimed at enhancing regional cooperation. The first festival was held in India in . 
1992. In recent years SAARC has also emphasized a greater role for NGOs in 
promoting people-to-people contacts. An Independent Group for South Asian 
Cooperation (IGSAC) was set up in 1990 to act as an informal forum of SAARC. 
This group consists of serving and retired government officials and a few academ- 
icians. The central focus of the initiative has been poverty alleviation and economic 
cooperation. Some other regional NGOs that have been recognized by SAARC 
include the Association of SAARC Speakers and Parliamentarians (established in 
1992), SAARCLAW (established in 1991) and the SAARC Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry (established in 1992). 

Another initiative that has received wide attention in recent years is concerned 
with the enbancement of regional economic interaction. Apart from scholarly 
works, which emphasized the feasibility of such economic cooperation, regional 
business and industrialist groups also initiated steps towards greater regional 
economic cooperation during the 1980s and the 1990s. These included launching 
of the Joint Business Councils (in the 1980s), the creation of the India-Pakistan 
desk of Punjab—Haryana—Delhi Chambers of Commerce and Industry (in 1982), 
the Regional Initiatives by Dhaka Chamber of Commerce and Industry, and, finally, 
the creation of the SAARC Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Greater pressures 
from regional business and industrial groups finally led to the establishment of 
the South Asian Preferential Trade Arrangement (SAPTA) in 1995. An Indo-Sri 
Lanka Trade Agreement was signed in 1998 in order to liberalize bilateral trade. 
Non-governmental influences also greatly facilitated the establishment of two 
new Asian inter-regional organizations in the 1990s, namely, the Indian Ocean 
Rim—Association for Regional Cooperation TOR—ARO), which includes India 
and Sri Lanka from South Asia, and the Bangladesh—India-Myanmar—Sri Lanka— 
Thailand—-Economic Cooperation (BIMST—EC). Business and industrialist 
groups have been working hard to impress upon the regional governments to 
make the proposed Eastern South Asia Sub-region (ESAS) a more viable organ- 
ization, which could benefit West Bengal and the northeastern states of India, and 
Bangladesh, Nepal and Bhutan. Several workshops and seminars on this theme 
have been arranged by business and industrialist associations in recent years. 

South Asia also witnessed the growth of several women’s groups and associ- 
ations with cross-regional links and programmes during the 1990s. Their objectives 
were articulated during a conference held at Bangalore, India, in 1989, which 
was attended by several groups and associations from India, Bangladesh, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka. The Feminist Declaration, issued by the conference, stated that 
even though divided by geopolitical boundaries, the peoples of Bangladesh, India, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka were all bound together by a “common South Asian 
identity” that “expresses itself both in the linkages we have with each other and in 
the struggles each of us is involved in within the women’s movement in our re- 
spective countries”. These links, the declaration stated, “have led to a growing 
sense of regional solidarity” in addition to boosting the strength of each at the 
individual level. It underlined the “imperative to develop and further strengthen a 
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South Asian perspective for women’s liberation in the region” in view of the 
changing socio-political environment. The declaration was projected as an 
“expression of our personal/political commitment to a broad based South Asian 
feminist platform and a call for support to strengthen such a platform”. It also 
called for linking such a vision with concrete actions like a “joint charter of 
women’s rights, sharing visions and developing alternatives to existing develop- 
ment models at the South Asian level from a feminist perspective”. Such efforts 
would be “an important contribution towards the overcoming of the tensions, 
distrust, and political, economic, social and cultural crises affecting our countries 
today”.” 

Several non-governmental groups have also emerged to promote regional socio- 
cultural interactions. The South Asian Theatre Committee (SATCO), set up in 
1992, is one such group. This group comprises many theatre productions in India 
and Pakistan. One of its most prominent units is the Pakistani theatre company 
Ajoka, which maintains links with several Indian production units. Another organ- 
ization is the Centre for Asian Theatre (CAT), which was set up in Dhaka, Bangla- 
desh, in 1994. 

Some other prominent regional initiatives include Duryog Nivaran, a disaster 
management organization set up in 1994; People’s Plan for the 21st Century, 
engaged in development and environmental issues; Initiative on South Asian 
Cooperation, established in 1995 in Colombo, Sri Lanka; Vision 20/20, Pakistan, 
dealing with regional security issues; South Asia Dialogues, aiming at interactions 
between regional policy makers and academicians; South Asian Forum for Human 
Rights formed in 1992; and South Asian Human Rights Documentation Centre, 
set up in 1989-90. 


Limitations 


The Track II process in South Asia has continued to suffer from an overall elite 
bias. For instance, the non-official dialogue has largely remained confined to the 
quasi-official realm with a few retired government officials, both civil and military, 
dominating most activities. Such a trend has resulted in the lack of a cross- 
fertilization of ideas.» It has also been argued that since most of the participants 
in non-official dialogue have at some point of time “served in official capacities 
for their respective governments”, they tend to adopt “positions very similar to 
those of their governments” once the core issues come to the fore.*! For instance, 
when relations between India and Pakistan reached their nadir in the immediate 
aftermath of Kargil and the hijacking episode, Track-II activities “also froze”. 


® South Asia Feminist Declaration 1989, in South Asia Cituren’s Web (http-/Avww.mnet fo/aimdex/ 
lai/pag k.html). 

® Samına Yasmeen and Abha Dixit, “Confidence-Building Measures in South Asia,” Occasional 
Paper No. 24, The Henry L. Stimson Centre, Washington, DC, 1995. p. 18. 

3! Waslekar, “Track-Two Diplomacy in South Asia”. 

* Yunas Samad, Breaking the Deadlock: People to People to Initiatives in South Asia. 
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The “Summer School” workshop experiments launched in the 1990s, which 
emphasized greater participation of young scholars, journalists, and persons in- 
volved in technical and cultural fields at the inter-regional level under international 
or regional institutional initiatives, were an attempt to change the elitist bias. 
However, even these groups could not remain free from such bias. One leading 
Indian analyst, for instance, has argued that Track II diplomacy is an elite exercise 
designed to prevent or resolve conflicts, or build confidence between the polities 
that they represent. Such an exercise, according to him, needs to be distinguished 
from well-meaning peace efforts made by individuals or grassroots organizations 
that do not have an impact on state policy or a wider public audience. While not 
discounting the importance of such efforts at the grassroots level, he, however, 
maintains that such initiatives are yet to become effective.” 

The slow growth in popular initiatives in the South Asian context is indeed 
striking, especially if one notes the phenomenal growth of such initiatives globally 
in the 1990s.% Their importance can hardly be overemphasized as they help in 
establishing trans-border links between citizens from all walks of life, and aim at 
changing public attitudes and building public pressure on their respective govern- 
ments to resolve differences and disputes.” Some of the people-to-people initiatives 
in South Asia were born out of personal links across borders like the Royal Indian 
Military College (RIMC) Old School Boys’ Network that emerged in the 1970s 
and the Doon School Old Boys’ Society that was formed in 1985. Another initiative, 
the Indo-Bangladesh Dialogues, was started in 1994-95. Some of the prominent 
Indo-Pakistan bilateral people-to-people initiatives included the Committee for 
Sane Nuclear Policy (CSNUP), the Patna Initiative (begun in 1992), Indo-Pakistan 
Friendship Society (formed in 1987), the Pakistan—India People’s Forum for Peace 
and Democracy (formed in 1995) and the Peoples of Asia (formed in 1996). Other 
grassroots multilateral initiatives included the South Asia Women’s Forum, the 
South Asia People’s Action Network and the South Asia People’s Ecology Net- 
work.” Some organizations like the Pakistan—India People’s Forum for Peace 
and Democracy and India—Pakistan Friendship Society became quite prominent 
in the 1990s. 

The Pakistan—India People’s Forum for Peace and Democracy has been an 
outstanding example of regional people-to-people initiative. Consisting of activ- 
. ists, intellectuals, artists and trade unionists, the Forum has steadily expanded its 
scope as well as its scale of operations. It has also managed to establish regional 
chapters in most prominent cities of India and Pakistan. The issues addressed by 
the Forum include the Kashmir imbroglio, subcontinental arms race, nuclear 
proliferation, communal violence and minority rights.” However, compared to 


3 Waslekar, “Track-Two Diplomacy in South Asia”. 
H See, for details, Ekins, A New World Order. 

¥ Behera, et al., Beyond Boundaries. 

* Ibid, p. 53. 

* Thid., pp. 28-31 
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global developments, such popular initiatives have still remained marginal, without 
making any substantial impact upon regional policy making. 


Future Prospects 


The general assessment of the non-governmental initiatives in South Asia has 
been one of cautious optimism. To an extent, such initiatives have opened other 
alternatives for conflict identification, management and solution. Analysts like 
Aqil S. Shah and Sundeep Waslekar have underlined their important role in improv- 
ing regional ties, particularly between India and Pakistan. But at the same time, it 
is evident that their impact has been quite marginal. Track II and Track III processes 
in South Asia, in fact, continue to be handicapped by regional geopolitical asym- 
metry; the prevailing atmosphere of mistrust and hatred for each other; low level 
of official interest in the process; the deliberate obstacles created by the states 
themselves to hamper the process of normalization; communication barriers; resist- 
ance from a significant section of the population; and, finally, institutional and 
political weakness of many independent, policy-related think-tanks.* 

Therefore, there is a need to make non-governmental initiatives more effective 
by expanding their scope and broadening their base through wider participation. 
In South Asia a “successful dialogue regime” needs to reach out to “pertinent 
constituencies and individuals left out so far”. It has to identify core groups with 
“fundamental common interests” to expand the scope of dialogue. These core 
groups may include business people and financial managers, scientists, lawyers, 
scholars, education administrators, students, environmentalists, engineers, school 
and college teachers, agriculturists and members of the vernacular press. Further, 
“peace building strategies can be devised only through a comprehensive and 
sustained dialogue between groups representing the civil societies”; this is specially 
so in the context of Indo-Pakistan relation. All non-governmental initiatives “must 
inherently serve as evolution grounds for new ideas and fresh approaches rather 
than a mini-version of official policy postures”’.® 

Another analyst argues that people-to-people contact has become more signifi- 
cant and active since the Kargil crisis, and emphasizes the need for such peace 
activism against nuclearization and bilateral hostility.“ In recent years most of 
the initiatives in organizing anti-nuclear protests and anti-war demonstrations 
have been undertaken by the NGOs and other people-to-people contact groups. 
An anti-war forum named Citizens Against War, for instance, was formed in New 
Delhi on 18 June 1999 under the initiative of the Pakistan—India Forum for Peace 
and Democracy. The forum at present consists of twelve Delhi-based groups. 
Another convention was recently held in New Delhi on 12 July 2001 under the 
initiative of the Pakistan—India Peoples’ Solidarity Conference, urging both the 
countries to de-escalate border tensions. 

* Ibid. 


* See, for details, Shah, “Non-official Dialogue between India and Pakistan”. 
© Samad, Breaking the Deadlock, pp. 41-42. 
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Such protest movements have also been carried out by several other NGOs and 
citizens’ forums. These groups underline the necessity of changing the stereotype 
perceptions of each other through increasmg the level of contacts between common 
people across borders. In this regard, Asma Jehangir, chairperson of the Pakistan 
Human Rights Commission and a leading activist in this field, feels that cultural 
exchanges and goodwill tours will go a long way in “dispelling misconceptions 
in the minds of people in both the countries about each other”.*! 

Apart from the Indo-Pak context, the relevance of Track I in the case of other 
South Asian countries is also being talked about. Some scholars feel that the 
extension of Track II diplomacy to “confidence building between other South 
Asian countries, including India and Sri Lanka, may contribute to better bilateral 
understanding and cordiality”. Healthy interaction between the people of India 
and Sri Lanka, it has been argued, can be facilitated through institutionalized 
agencies like friendship societies, which are at the moment lying dormant. Further, 
an accelerated exchange programme should be initiated by both governments in 
order to create positive images of both the countries.* It is particularly imperative 
for India to encourage such people-to-people interaction in order to remove the 
suspicion and fear of its supposed “big brother” attitude in the region and replace 
this with a more positive image, which is essential for developing better bilateral 
ties and defusing regional tensions. 


Conclusion 


South Asia’s major problem is the continuing regional tension. However, tense 
bilateral relations have not deterred non-governmental initiatives. One scholar, 
for instance, has shown recently how regional tensions have not prevented the 
functioning of non-governmental initiatives in the West Asian region and has 
argued that this should be a lesson for India and Pakistan.“ Non-governmental 
channels of communication between the two superpowers had also remained in 
operation even during the height of Cold War tensions. Thus, enhancing non- 
governmental initiatives in the South Asian region is certainly not an impossible 
task. What is required is more sensitivity towards the process, and greater levels 
of public awareness and participation. Regional cooperation has become one of 
the primary imperatives for every nation-state in view of the irreversible global- 
ization process in the post-Cold War period. More and more Track II initiatives 
can help in creating a favourable climate for regional cooperation. 


“| “People-to-People Contact could Thaw Indo-Pak Relations.” Free Press Journal, 6 May 2000. 

a P, Sahadevan, “Security of Sri Lanka,” in Dipankar Banerjee, ed., Security in South Ana: 
Comprehensive and Cooperative (New Delhi Manas Publications, 1999), p. 237. 

© Ibid., pp. 236-37. 

“4 See, for details, Moons Ahmar, “The Road to Peace in South Asia: Lessons for India and 
Pakistan from the Arab-Israeli Peace Process,” ACDIS Research Report, ACDIS, University of 
Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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Sovereignty of States and Intervention 


State Sovereignty in the Twenty First Century (New Delhi: Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analysis, and Indian Council of World Affairs, 2001). 


The Responsibility to Protect (Ottawa: International Commission on Intervention 
and State Sovereignty, 2001), 2 vols. 


The classical concept of state sovereignty has come under severe strain due to the 
far-reaching changes in the sphere of international relations. Of particular relevance 
in this context is the idea of unilateral intervention by major powers on various 
pretexts, which challenges the sovereignty of nation-states in its traditional sense. 

The first book is a collection of around eighteen papers by authors from India 
and abroad, presented in an international seminar held ın July 2001. In addition 
to the main articles, the “Rapporteurs’ Summary” of the discussions also forms a 
part of the book. A large number of distinguished scholars participated in the dis- 
cussions following the presentation of papers, although their names are not listed 
in the volume. The first article by Joseph N. Garba, a very distinguished Nigerian 
ex-diplomat scholar and a former general, provides a balanced analysis of the 
“concept, relevance and limitations” of sovereignty. Tracing the growth and change 
of the concept, he concludes: 


State sovereignty, in its classical conception cannot be supported in the 21st 
Century, in view of the tremendous shift of paradigms in international and 
economic spheres. Its relevance and limitations will continue to be examined 
in the new age of regionalism.... New values and orthodoxies find expressions, 
which dictate new attitudes at both individual, and corporate levels.... It may 
not be profitable to canvass at this state the directions of state sovereignty in 
the rest of the 21st century.... What lies in the future is unpredictable (emphasis 
added). 


The rest of the articles reflect the different perspectives on the subject, depending 
on the nationality of each writer. A French writer, for example, thinks that by 
“pooling state sovereignties” on a voluntary basis, the European Union goes 
beyond a Commonwealth and is heading for a Commonwealth will. This, at least, 
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is a “contribution to a modern evolution of the pivotal concept of sovereignty” 
(p. 24). According to a Japanese scholar, “The principles of sovereignty of a nation- 
state are to be reinforced, rather than questioned, but in such a way that they lead 
to cooperation, rather than competition and conflict”. This sounds like a philo- 
sophical statement, but of little practical help. 

Emphasizing the impact of human rights on sovereignty of state, contributions 
in the volume highlight the “inconsistency” in the interpretations/implementations 
of the idea of “humanitarian intervention”. And, of course, as yet there is no con- 
sensus on “norms, criteria, modalities” of “humanitarian intervention”, which is 
contrary to traditional international law. It needs to be noted that recent practice 
of “humanitarian intervention” has in no way helped towards a consensus on the 
concept, especially in the light of what happened in Iraq in 1991. Probably B.S. 
Chimni’s article provides the best analysis of the problem. He writes: “Armed 
unilateral humanitarian intervention is not justified on moral grounds, for it, as 
has historically been observed, is a might which powerful states can exercise.” 
Further, it “is always selectively practiced”, which inevitably leads “to the violation 
of international humanitarian law, and is likely to cause more harm than good” 
(p. 126). Unfortunately, until states agree on universal norms and criteria about 
collective intervention for humanitarian purposes, ad hoc decisions will continue 
to prevail. 

There are many other issues concerning state sovereignty that are raised in 
other papers. The emphasis is on upholding state sovereignty, although the authors 
agree that there is no such thing as absolute sovereignty among states, not excluding 
the five permanent members of the UN Security Council. The point is that there is 
no alternative basis at present for interstate relations other than respect for 
sovereignty of states. 

Of course, there have occasionally been states that do not deserve their sover- 
eignty because they fail to exercise the reciprocal responsibilities in international 
relations. In fact, the international community has started talking of “failed states”. 
It is in this context that some states and scholars (of the West) seem not to mind 
abridgement or suspension of sovereignty. Ignoring the fact that much of the 
non-Western world is relatively too young as sovereign, therefore understandably 
too progressive of sovereignty. While suggesting that the countries of the non- 
Western world have become too possessive about state sovereignty, the Western 
(developed) states are calling for the globalization of all international relations/ 
problems as the next step for political advancement of the international community. 
They are exaggerating the virtues of globalization, which has brought major gains 
for them, and preach the same to newly independent states. The newly independent 
states, on their part, remain quite apprehensive about the negative impact of global- 
ization on their own domestic societies. The debate is still inconclusive, although 
developed states appear to be winning slowly because of their inherent advan- 
tageous position. 
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But the fact of the matter is that all Western states attach great importance to 
their own sovereignty, as do newly independent states. Consider, for instance, the 
fact that not every state in the European Union is willing to adopt the common 
currency for the simple reason (as the British say) that it will impinge on their 
parliamentary sovereignty. 

While it is agreed that sovereignty has never been absolute and has always had 
some limitations over all the 350 years of the state system, more and more limita- 
tions are becoming unavoidable. What is called for, as the Non-Aligned Movement 
(NAM) has pointed out, is a need for greater democratization of international 
politics/organization, consistent with the continued existence of the state system. 
While, obviously, there are no states that can enjoy absolute sovereignty even 
though every state in the international system has some degree of relative sover- 
cignty vis-a-vis others, irrespective of size, population, strength and resource base. 
Fortunately, it is this situation that has retained the sovereign state system—all 
are sovereign, independent and equal—for purposes of relations with each other, 
in terms of Article 2(1) of the UN Charter. It is this hypocritical system that has 
ensured the stability of international relations; otherwise, there would be utter 
chaos. 

Of course, what is amazing is that ever since 1648 the sovereign nation-state 
system has gone through several significant changes: the tremendous increase in 
the number of states (with fifty-one in 1945 to the present 191); the emergence of 
global and regional organizations; enormous change in the models of trans- 
portation; tremendous increase in the movement of people, goods and ideas; revolu- 
tionary developments in communication and information technologies, making 
the global society a global village; great increase in the number of multinational 
corporations and non-governmental organizations; the importance of movements 
like the NAM; the increasing focus on human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
and so on. 

Despite these changes, the basic thrust of the sovereign state system has re- 
mained, with some minor modifications, such as the acceptance of majority voting 
and consensual decisions. These adjustments are reflected in the working of the 
UN General Assembly and the NAM. There is a reasonable chance that some of 
these devices like the acceptance of majoritarianism and consensus would endure 
for a long time. 

The second study presents in a separate volume the report of the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty, mainly based in Canada, and 
essays by some ten experts from all over the world, including Ramesh Thakur 
from India. The report seems to be a product of wide consultations all over the 
world, including Regional Round Tables in India and its neighbours. 

What is important about the report is that instead of using the traditional title 
“Intervention in State Sovereignty”, it has used “The Responsibility to Protect 
Core Principles”. This is not only “positive”, but also fits well into the broad 
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framework of international law and international organization. However, the new 
expressions unfortunately seek to cover up a variety of (improper) purposes other 
than for protecting the people. 

The “synopsis” of the consensual views neatly summarizes two principles. First, 
state sovereignty “implies responsibility, and the primary responsibility for the 
protection of its peoples lies with the state itself”. Second, where a “population is 
suffering serious harm, as a result of internal war, insurgency, repression or state 
failure, and the state in question is unwilling/unable to halt or avert it, the principle 
of non-interveation yields to international responsibility to protect”. 

These “basic principles” are perfectly sensible, except that it must involve collec- 
tive judgment. Then there are several “foundations”, “elements” and “principles”. 
On the whole, they are judicious, so also the following section on the “principles 
for military intervention”, which includes the “right authority”. It rightly asserts: 
“There is no better or more appropriate body than the United Nations Security 
Council to authorize military intervention for human protection purposes.” It 
further adds that “Security Council authorization should, in all cases, be sought 
prior to any military intervention”. In the latter case, the synopsis suggests that 
the five permanent members ought not to use their veto power. It also suggests 
some other alternatives to the Security Council, such as calling an emergency 
session of the UN General Assembly under the “Uniting for Peace” Procedure or 
recourse to regional/sub-regional organizations under Chapter VIII of the UN 
Charter. These are quite sensible alternatives. But the recommendations do not 
directly, adequately address situations involving either unilateral tendencies or 
the play of power politics among the great powers. 

The crux of the matter is who can impose on a great power that is intent on 
“intervention” for its own purposes the responsibility to protect, as is presently 
the case with the US in respect of Iraq? As in the war of the 1990-91, the US is 
pretending to use an old vague UN resolution ostensibly for pumshing Iraq, but 
in reality is pursuing its own strategic interests in West Asia. And there is no 
formal express provision in law, even in the UN Charter, for punishing the only 
one super power for violation of international norms. The UN General Assembly 
can, of course, pass a condemnatory resolution, which is very unlikely for political 
reasons. Even if it does, the United States can easily ignore it with impunity. The 
truth of the matter is that the United States, at least unofficially, is secking to 
challenge the existing norms of law and justice of international relations. 

Thus, for instance, a leading US columnist, Charles Krauthamme wrote some 
time ago in Foreign Affairs (New York) upholding the existing unipolar world 
and insisting that “the alternative to unipolarity is chaos...our [US] best hope for 
safety...is in [our] strength and will to lead a unipolar world unashamedly, laying 
down the rules of world order and having prepared to enforce them” (emphasis 
added).' 


l! Seo Charles Krauthamme, “The Unipolar Moment,” Foreign Affairs, vol 70, no. 1, 1991, 
pp. 23-33 
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In the same journal some years later, Michael J. Glennon sought to provide 
legal justification to the “New Intervention” in Yugeslavia.? In particular, he affirms 
that the provisions of the UN Charter on non-intervention are “out of date”, hence 
the need for “New Intervention”. These contentions have been roundly rebutted. 

In other words, even the report of the International Commission on Intervention 
is superfluous. The simple need is to strictly adhere to the existing international 
law and the UN Charter. But then, international law/ntemational organization is 
only a mirror image of the prevailing international community and politics. 

There is little that either international law and international organization can 
do without unipolarity. However, the Iraqi case seems to provide a glimmer of 
hope towards the evolution of the old multipolar world with its “checks and 
balances” in place. The US is presently finding it difficult to pursue its stated goal 
of regime change in Iraq through unilateralism. Even, the other four permanent 
members of the Security Council are not keen on joining the United States in 
secking a regime change in Iraq. 


Emeritus Professor M.S. RAJAN 
School of International Studies 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 

New Delhi 


? Michael J. Glennon, “The New Intervention: The Search for a Just International Law,” Foreign 
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Adviser to the US Committee on Senate Foreign Relations. 
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Conflict Resolution in Northern Ireland 


Magi Firzpurr, Beyond Violence: Conflict Resolution Process in Northern Ireland 
(Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2002). Pp. xvii + 233. Price not 
mentioned. 


Resolution of protracted ethnic conflict is a multi-track political process involving 
not only the leaders of government and ethnic dissidents, but also the entire civil 
society. The conflict resolution process, aimed at changing the approach of the 
parties from violence to politics, seeks to rely on the deeply divided society at 
large to prepare their leaderships for such a change. It means that the civil society 
initiatives on conflict transformation are as important as the political endeavours 
of leaders. Peacemaking efforts of the government and society compliment each 
other and strengthen the conflict resolution process. While governments generally 
adopt a top-down approach by addressing the critical substantive issues to evolve 
a framework of solution, civil society organizations focus on promoting political 
and community dialogues to develop an understanding on the issues of equality, 
diversity and security. The latter can aptly be termed as a subaltern approach to 
conflict resolution, which this book explains with greater sophistication of empiri- 
cism drawn from the conflict resolution processes in Northern Ireland. 

The book is an interesting piece of work based on the author’s long experience 
in peace-building activities in Northern Ireland and her scholarly reflections 
gathered through her academic role in setting up conflict resolution training pro- 
jects for practitioners. No one is better informed of and qualified to write on this 
subject than the present author herself, who is head of INCORE, a prestigious 
international conflict research centre at the University of Ulster, UK. As the book 
neatly combines the theory and practice of conflict resolution, it can be a good 
practitioners’ guide on peace building in all conflict situations. 

The basic premise of the book is that peace processes do not succeed if the 
people are not integrated into them. Securing the support of people in any conflict- 
ridden society needs sustained efforts and special programmes to redress their 
deep-rooted grievances so vital for creating “infrastructures of peace”. In Northern 
Ireland inequality was a major issue that generated the conflict. Successive British 
governments have thus made conscious efforts to introduce legislative reforms to 
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address inequality in the society. The author maintains that reform measures on 
housing, voting, employment, education and other social sectors have created a 
positive outlook for peace and reconciliation in the deeply divided society. Now, 
following the Belfast Agreement (1998). equality has become a cornerstone of 
the government policy as is evident from the setting up of an Equality Commission 
in 1999. 

Communication is crucial for a successful conflict resolution process. Cross- 
community dialogues develop positive relationships, and remove misperception 
and stereotypes. This has proved a challenging task in Northern Ireland, where 
the divide between Catholics and Protestants is deeply ingrained in the people’s 
perception, consciousness and behaviour. Such a divide has both time and space. 
Creation of sustainable peace and reconciliation, therefore, requires well-meaning 
corrective steps at the community level. The author has succinctly analyzed the 
“community relations” work of various organizations and commended their posi- 
tive contribution towards not only increasing the intensity and quality of contacts, 
but also developing understanding and cooperation between the two communities. 
In this context, work in the educational sector to remove disaffection and prejudices 
in the minds of children and youth (chapter 4) is appreciatively a long-term invest- 
ment for peace in the society. Similarly, cultural diversity, which caused cleavages 
in the society, has been put on the peace agenda of the government as well as 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs). The purpose is to remove the negative 
perception about cultural diversity and make people understand that it can be a 
positive force to create’a society based on unity in diversity. It is interesting to 
note from chapter 5 that the Belfast Agreement has led to the creation of a new 
ministry that facilitates support mechanisms so necessary for development of 
cultural pluralism in Northern Ireland. In this process, what was once considered 
a political taboo has now become very much an “essential part of government 
policy designed to ensure a sustainable peace” (p. 71). 

In many conflicts the police and military forces function in a manner that harms 
the cause of peace. Lack of positive interface between them and the public, or 
excessive or high-handed manner of policing the conflict tend to affect the conflict 
resolution process. Historically, this has been a major issue in Northern Ireland, 
more so because of a lopsided community representation in the police force (Cath- 
olics account about 7 per cent of the police). Interestingly, as the author reveals in 
chapter 6, various community liaison groups have been at work to ensure greater 
communication and cooperation between the communities and police. Definitely, 
this has worked to increase security in the minds of vulnerable sections of people 
in the Northern Irish society, whose support for the Belfast Agreement is a demons- 
tration of their desire to live in peace and security. Importantly, the Agreement 
itself underlined the need for a reform in policing policy. The Patten Commission 
(1999) recommendations are to create a neutral police force based on a human 
rights approach. 
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At the other level, a difficult problem for the peacemakers is addressing the 
dominant issue of paramilitarism. Given the intractability of the Northern Ireland 
conflict, marked by periodical exchange of retributive violence, it is not surprising 
that many paramilitary groups have come to occupy the centre stage of the society. 
As the author maintains in chapter 7, the toughest task of the peacemakers is to 
mobilize support of both Catholics and Protestants against the perpetration of 
violence by their representative paramilitary forces. In this connection, the work 
of violent victims under the banner of, for instance, the Widows and Widowers 
Against Violence is commendable. In creating a sense of common victim-hood in 
society, the organizations and community workers have demonstrated an extra- 
ordinary amount of courage and conviction to oppose violence and bring about 
peace. All these efforts and their results have strengthened the Track II process, 
which coexisted or contributed to the success of the Track I initiatives. What is 
impressive about the peace process in Northern Ireland, as is vividly portrayed in 
the book, is that it has involved people from all walks of life—academics, churches, 
business and media—and the entire society is sensitized so much as to set peace 
as the single most important agenda. 

The significance of the book lies in drawing lessons from the Northern Ireland 
peace process for use in other conflict situations. The Northern Ireland experience 
shows that peace building, though a difficult and complex process, is not an impos- 
sible task if it is systematically undertaken to create “peace people” or “peace 
constituency”. It is the civil society that can undertake this enormous task. Second, 
it is essential that any peace process needs to combine the structural approach 
with the psycho-cultural approach. Third, the responsibility for creating peace 
lies in the communities and their actors in the given conflict; external forces cannot 
spoil the peace process if the parties are committed to peace. Fourth, peacemaking 
in societies like Northern Ireland should be based on a comprehensive and comple- 
mentary strategy to tackle all issues and address the concerns of all. Fifth, all such 
issues and concerns should be addressed at every level of society and not just be- 
tween a few main actors. Sixth, peace comes in “pieces”, through short-term needs 
that are complimentary to approaches of a more medium- or long-term nature. By 
highlighting the hitherto neglected strategies and dimensions of the conflict 
resolution process in Northern Ireland, the author has developed clear guidelines 
for peace-building activities elsewhere. The book is, therefore, an importance 
contribution to the field of peace and conflict studies. 
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Social Justice through Globalization 


Gavin Kitcuina, Seeking Social Justice through Globalization: Escaping a 
Nationalist Perspective (Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2001). Pp. 339. Price not mentioned. 


Globalization, from a “leftist” perspective, is often interpreted as a phenomenon 
that increases the economic, cultural and political powers of rich Western nations. 
Kitching assesses the various dimensions of globalization—production, trade, 
labour migration, finance and communications—to argue that globalization is a 
phenomenon that can work towards alleviating poverty of the poorest peoples 
and nations in the world. With the free movement of labour and capital, which 
seldom takes place, globalization of production based on comparative advantage 
could increase production for all. Instead of thinking of total production in the 
world as given, and thus winning and losing as a zero-sum game, it could increase 
the size of the pie and hence everybody’s share of it. 

While MNCs figure predominantly in the debate on globalization, the author 
argues that it is really globalized economic activity in which hundreds and thou- 
sands of small firms participate that forms the basis of today’s global trade and 
production. MNCs may actually turn out to be better employers than most of 
these small firms because the former can pay-higher wages in poor countries, 
which are much lower compared to the wage standard in rich countries, but still 

higher than what the local firms pay to their workers. 

Similarly, today globalized financial markets are not the result of a few specu- 
lators who wish to make profits. Though it is George Soros or LTCM that became 
notorious for speculating in global financial markets, and putting the entire financial 
system of many a nation at risk, it was “sweet old Mr and Mrs Brown” whose 
pension fund was invested heavily in Asian stock markets in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. When this pension fund and others like it abandoned these markets 
during the Asian crisis, they caused a run and pushed many countries to the brink 
of disaster. Among today’s biggest investors are the old and retired, who look for 
the best returns for their lifetime savings. Their pension and insurance funds hunt 
markets all over the world for the highest carnings. Reduction of capital controls 
as well as the development of telecommunications that has greatly speeded up the 
process of transacting in these economies has helped the financial system across 
the globe to become one big whole. Further, it is the slowdown in growth in de- 
veloped countries and the relatively higher growth in emerging economies that 
make the investors look for investment opportunities abroad. 

The author argues that bipolar theories, in which all winners (or losers) weré in 
one part of the globe, are no longer adequate to describe and explain a world that 
has, in the last thirty years, become far more complex. Now one can analyze 
inequalities in India in the same class framework as in the US. Such changes have 
led to the use of the term globalization in place of “imperialism”. 
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One of Kitching’s main arguments is that the process of globalization and the 
judgement on whether it is desirable is affected, explicitly or implicitly, by national- 
ist feelings. He asks if, while addressing issues such as the welfare of workers, 
employment, economy and poverty, the left intellectuals in a rich country under- 
stand these-terms from a purely nationalist perspective or from a global one. 

Kitching questions the “left” or “starving babies” conception of underdevelop- 
ment. Despite their insights and understanding of Western societies as divided 
along class lines, these intellectuals almost forget class divisions in poor, develop- 
ing countries. As a result, they tend to treat poor nations as if they were classless, 
and ignore the class structures and the shifting dynamics of that structure. They 
are apt to treat non-European societies as if they were somehow less socially and 
ideologically complex than their own, and somehow “primitive”. 

A large body of literature on poverty in the world examines GDP growth and 
per capita GDP trends, but often tends to ignore the social economic or class- 
inequality dimension. Western authors are often embarrassed by, and therefore 
unwilling to draw attention to, these class differences, which are often much sharper 
than in the rich countries. Kitching’s criticism seems somewhat sweeping, because 
even though there is a large body of literature that does not address issues like 
class peasantry, class, and religious, ethnic and gender relations in poor countries— 
which the author attributes to what he calls the “intellectual left”’—there does 
exist serious and in-depth work by scholars on these issues, albeit to a small 
extent. What the author seems to include in the “left” is indeed quite different 
from the concept of “left” in the developing world, which tends to be more Marxist. 
Kitching uses a modern Western concept that appears to include the UNDP, the 
World Bank and the UNCTAD—agencies that the average Indian would hardly 
consider leftist. 

The book offers interesting new angles to old issues. However, the author’s 
solution that if some people decide to commit themselves——both intellectually as 
well as in their political actions—to principles that involve thinking globally, 
poverty in poor countries could be sharply reduced. This appears to be naïve and 
too simple. Political support is unlikely to be available to such groups that are not 
backed by direct beneficiaries, except, as the author argues, the poorest in the 
world, who too would benefit in a period of around thirty years. 

The arguments in favour of a Ricardian world, with nations producing according 
to their comparative advantage, found in textbooks on trade theory, are simple 
and convincing. However, efficiency gains in a Ricardian model, a model that as- 
sumes constant returns to scale and perfect competition, occur only in the simplest 
cases. Increasing returns to scale and imperfect competition violate these con- 
ditions. There exist strongly entrenched vested interests in various parts of the 
world, such as labour in the rich countries who stand to lose, and capitalists in 
poor countries who would be the losers in a global economy with the free move- 
ment of labour and capital. The political economy of the move to such a world 
involves a lot more than simple intellectual commitment by a few people. While 
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one often finds solutions devoid of a political economy context in economics 
textbooks, such omissions from a political scientist appear quite surprising. 


Senior Fellow ILa PATNAIK 
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India’s External Sector Reforms 


VYUPTAKESH SHARAN and INDIRA NaTH MUKHERII, India’s External Sector Reforms 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001). Pp. x + 159. Price Rs 295.00. 


If one is looking for a comprehensive document listing the various elements of 
India’s external sector reforms in the decade of the 1990s, this is perhaps the 
book to refer. 

The book begins with an impressive research agenda: “It is devoted to the 
policy changes in the field of both current account and capital account transactions, 
more especially foreign trade, foreign investment inflow, external debt and the 
country’s overseas investment.” The authors are candid in stating that their ob- 
jective is “not merely to delineate major policy changes, but, more importantly, 
to assess” the impact of these policy reforms. 

At the outset, Sharan and Mukherji describe India's economic reforms process 
in a broader context of “structural weaknesses” and “external shocks”, and list 
some of the key reforms introduced in India, namely, fiscal reform, monetary and 
financial sector reform, industrial policy reform and external sector reform. This 
is accompanied by an overview of the pre-reforms scenario in India. Written per- 
haps for a non-technical audience, there is not much scope of an economic analysis 
in these introductory sections, which set the stage for the core contents of the 
book (chapters 3—8). 

The authors discuss external sector reforms by categorizing the policies under 
six headings according to the underlying transactions either in the current or capital 
account. These are foreign trade, foreign direct investment, NRI investment, for- 
eign portfolio investment, outflow of FDI and external debt. This categorization 
makes the documentation particularly reader friendly. 

After presenting an exhaustive review of the policy reforms in each category, 
the authors attempt to analyze its impact with a view to evaluating the adequacy 
and effectiveness of the reform process. The review of policy reforms is indeed 
very comprehensive and useful. But impact analysis is somewhat problematic. 
By way of impact analysis, the authors present descriptive statistics on India’s 
external sector performance in the recent years, but the logical mapping between 
the reforms and its outcome has not been clearly spelt out by the authors. At 
places the authors do report interesting calculations for indices of export stability 
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or diversification. The methodology and the results of these exercises could have 
been highlighted a little more for technical readers. But beyond describing the 
recent data on trade, investment, etc., the authors do not attempt to make a more 
rigorous analysis of the impact of external sector reforms. The conclusions pre- 
sented by Sharan and Mukherji in this regard, therefore, appear to be somewhat 
judgemental. 

The overall message of the book appears to be that external reforms by and 
large have had a positive impact on India’s external sector performance. The reader 
can get a little confused with this broad overall conclusion. The authors themselves 
acknowledge that “trade sector reforms have not lived up to its expectations”. It 
is also well known and widely accepted (even by the champions of the reform 
process) that India has failed to attract FDI either from multinationals or from its 
own expatriates to its full potential. India’s performance on this front has been 
appalling compared to China, for instance. Hence, Sharan and Mukherji’s grand 
conclusion that “it is quite evident that the gains from external sector reform have 
been large” appears too hasty. 

The strength of the book lies in its comprehensive documentation of external 
sector reforms presented by two eminent economists with long experience of 
economic policy analysis. We also find valuable insights into recent developments 
in India’s external sector based on well-presented descriptive statistics in the book, 
which are well worth taking a look at. 
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Tibet and the Great Game 


TATIANA SHAUMIAN, Tibet: The Great Game and Tsarist Russia (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2000). Pp. ix + 233. Price Rs 545. 


Perhaps one of the most enticing phrases to pervade and exercise nineteenth- 
century imperialism-colonialism was the “Great Game”. Coined around 1830 by 
a young officer of the East India Company, Lieutenant Arthur Connolly of the 
6th Bengal Native Light Cavalry—who was beheaded after months of savage 
solitary confinement in a rat- and vermin-infested dungeon in Bukhara on a hot 
June day in 1842 at the orders of the ruler Amir Nasrullah for being an agent in 
the Game—the phrase was immortalized by Rudyard Kipling many years later in 
his novel Kim. 

The Game referred to the clandestine war of nerves between British India and 
Tsarist Russia for political control in Central Asia—for most part a shadowy 
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conflict in which the contestants rarely if ever met. The struggle took place over 
a Vast area that stretched from Caucasus in the west, across the great deserts and 
mountain ranges of Central Asia to Chinese Turkistan (today’s Sinkiang/Xingiang) 
and Tibet in the east. The ultimate prize—apprehended in London and Calcutta, 
but fervently hoped by ambitious Russian officers and agents engaged in this 
Bolshaya Igra as they called the Game in Russian—was British India. The book 
under review deals with “one of the episodes” of the game. 

Russia had no direct strategic interest in Tibet since the nearest point of its 
territory was nearly 1,000 miles (1,500 km) from Lhasa. Traditionally West- 
oriented, from 1890 Russia adopted an active policy in the Far East. This was 
reflected in the construction of the Trans-Siberian railway (1890-93) linking the 
Pacific; the appointment (in 1892) of S. Yu Witte as finance minister, “who aspired 
to capture the Far Eastern markets financially and economically with the aid of 
banks, while paying lip-service to opposition to territorial annexation”; and the 
setting up of a Russo-Chinese Bank (1895) headed by Prince Ukhtomsky, “a 
rabid champion of aggressive policies in the Far East”, to attract foreign capital. 

Thus, safeguarding the interests of its small Lamaist (Buddhist) communities— 
160,000 Buryats and 200,000 Kalmyks in Mongolian proximity of Siberia—as 
also those of Russian merchants in Sikiang came in as a handy justification of 
Russian interest in Tibet. 

If the Tibetan doctor Buryat PA. Badmayev and the “Anglophobia and the 
striking Germanophile stand” of the extremely chauvinistic “Bezobrazov gang” 
spurred Russian policies in the Far East, the one person who single-handedly, and 
quite successfully, canvassed for pushing Russia towards Tibet and its people 
to tilt towards Russia was the brilliant Buryat, Ngawang or Agvan Dorjieff (pp. 
24-26). Dorjieff eventually became “not only the ideclogist, but a direct actor in 
initiating and implementing the policy of rapproachment between Russia and 
Tibet. The Russian foreign office utilized [his] position and influence on the Dalai 
Lama to implement its own plans vis-a-vis Tibet” (pp. 30-31). The Dalai Lama, 
having grown up under his stewardship, trusted him implicitly (fn. 9, p. 198; 
fn. 26, p. 200), so much so that at the time of negotiations leading to the Russo- 
Mongolian Agreement (3 November 1912) he affirmed Dorjieff as “the sole actual 
mediator in Tibet’s relations with Russia” (p. 180). 

But barring some concern in continuation of status quo in Tibet, the Russian 
government had no plans for the place; indeed, it actually never had. It “considered 
Tibet to be a part of the Chinese empire and was interested in its integrity” (pp. 
57-58). The British government and that in India too “had no intention of con- 
quering Tibet or annexing Tibetan territory” (pp. 54—55); it acknowledged China's 
suzerainty over Tibet. Even “arrogant” Curzon considered it to be “a madness to 
cross the Himalaya and occupy Tibet”; “it was however important that nobody 
else should capture it’—a Russian protectorate over Tibet is to be stopped, and 
the only way to stop is by being in advance ourselves. So “it was necessary to 
convert it into a buffer between the Indian and the Russian empires” (p. 47). 
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To do that, points out Shaumian, Curzon, mislead by Younghusband, fell an 
easy prey to rumours (of Russian arms and armament factories in Tibet), specu- 
lation about secret Russo-Chinese treaties on Tibet, and to a persistent campaign 
in the Russian and British press that both Russia and Britain wanted to annex the 
place for their respective empires (pp. 35-37), and, much to the reluctance of 
Whitehall, took resort to his “offensive policy” on Tibet (pp. 50, 59-61). While 
the manifest incapacity of the collapsing Ch’ing (Manchu) regime to exercise 
even its nominal suzerain rights in the territory proved conducive to this, the 
well-publicized exertions of Dorjieff and the Dalai Lama’s own persistence in 
secking the tsar’s patronage and protection (which continued virtually till the 
beginning of 1912! (p. 178) to replace China as the suzerian making Tibet a Russian 
protectorate, and the Tsar’s audiences to Dorjieff increased British anxieties. 

The prospect of the Dalai Lama courting Russia upset the Chinese. The British 
were not happy at the thought of having the Russian empire with Tibet as its pro- 
tectorate next door; and Russians were upset that any such impressions might 
cost them the more vital Manchuria (p. 66) and effective influence in Mongolia. 
Mutual assurances repeatedly given by all three were viewed with acute scepticism. 
However, by 1906 neither Russia nor Britain cared to pursue an active policy in 
Tibet. Towards the end of 1905 Liberals came to power in England, promptly 
dismissed Curzon and opened direct negotiations with Russia on the division of 
spheres of influence in Asia. Both were ready to compromise on Tibet—Russia 
was more interested, in order to secure recognition of it interests in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The resultant Anglo-Russian Agreement in 1907 brought great 
relief to all three—Britain, Russia and China. Through this agreement both Britain 
and Russia recognized “the suzerain rights of China over Tibet” and agreed “to 
respect the territorial integrity of Tibet and abstain from all interference in [its] 
internal administration.,.engage not to enter into negotiations with Tibet except 
through the Chinese government” (p. 136). 

For all intents and purposes, the game was over. By the end of 1909 the Russian 
policy on Tibet had “cooled down” (p. 155), and by 1912 its interest in the area 
was nothing more than just “trifling” (p. 185). Throughout, all that the Dalat Lama 
and Tibet had got from the tsar and his government was verbal promises of help, 
without having in mind any concrete steps to implement them. So much so that 
relations with the Dalai Lama and his land were entrusted to the Russian envoy in 
Peking, D.D. Pokotilov, away from the tsar and his government (p. 117). 

The author has produced a thorough and well-researched work. The narrative 
is thematically presented, instead of being strictly chronological. Meticulous detail 
is matched with sound analysis, though the Marxist-Leninist framework neither 
touches—let alone fully explain—nor indeed squares with either the Dalai Lama’s 
urge to prefer the tsar and Russia’s protection and patronage to that of the Chinese, 
or for that matter applies to the role of the enigmatic Dorjieff. Her constant use of 
the expression “Anglo-Indian Government”, instead of the more appropriate 
“British Government of India”, jars, if not misleads. A map, even a diagrammatic 
or graphic one, indicating the various locations mentioned in the text would have 
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registered the narrative more vividly and facilitated easier comprehension, thereby 
enhancing further the value of the work. But these minor lapses do not in any way 
detract from the exceptional merit of the book, for which the learned author 
deserves full credit and the book itself serious academic attention. 
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India Looks Ahead 


B. VIVEKANANDAN, ed., India Looks Ahead: Jayaprakash Narayan Memorial 
Lectures, 1990-2001 (New Delhi: Lancers Books, 2002). Pp. 220. Price 
Rs 430.00. 


The Jayaprakash Foundation is perhaps the only institution that has regularly 
organized, for well over twenty years, public lectures to sensitize young generations 
to the ideas of JP and relate those ideas to the contemporary challenges the country 
is faced with socially, economically and politically. Encouraged by the growing 
popularity of these lectures, the first set was published under the title The Issues 
of Our Times some time ago. The publication of the present volume, India Looks 
Ahead, is a part of that process coinciding with the birth centenary of JP. It contains 
the text of the lectures delivered during 1990-2001 by persons of repute and 
eminence from different walks of public life. Among them are politicians like 
George Fernandes, Madhu Dandavate, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, Gandhians and 
former associates of JP like Ravindra Varma and Surur Hoda, the Tibetan spir- 
itual leader Dalai Lama, well-known jurist Soli Sorabjee, senior journalist Ajit 
Bhattacharjea, acclaimed scientist A.PJ. Abdul Kalam, eminent diplomat A.K. 
Damodaran, the economist and former civil servant S.P, Shukla, and activist in 
the movement of social democrats Pradip Bose. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
book encompasses a variety of themes, the review focuses on some of its chief 
ideas and concerns. 

Foremost among them is the urge to see emergence of a strong, secure, self- 
reliant and caring India. Fernandes, Kalam, Seth and Sorabjee dwell on different 
aspects of this theme at some length. 

_ Fernandes underlines the importance of the geopolitical considerations more 
than the biases of the changing governments in shaping India’s threat perceptions. 
He cites India’s nuclear policy as a case in point. India’s threat perceptions remained 
the same over decades. And these guided the policies of the National Democratic 
Alliance government in the 1990s as much as the governments that preceded it. 
To address those threat perceptions, the Indira Gandhi government went in for 
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the first nuclear test in May 1974, but the plans for further tests did not fructify 
owing to pressure from the United States. But the direction of India’s policy was 
clearly set in favour of exercising the nuclear option. Setting aside his opposition 
to “everything nuclear”, Fernandes notes that as India’s defence minister he was 
convinced about keeping all options open—“and when I say all options open I 
mean every option” (p. 161)—particularly in keeping with the deteriorating secur- 
ity environment in the 1990s. The purpose of the 1998 testing of nuclear weapons 
was to equip the country with a credible deterrent against the threats to its security. 
Further justification of India becoming a declared nuclear weapon state was to 
bring seriousness to the country’s efforts for nuclear disarmament. “Even while 
we are concerned about our security environment and have equipped ourselves to 
meet any kind of an eventuality, [we will] try to persuade those who have nuclear 
weapons to denuclearize themselves” (p. 160). He further asserts that the issues 
of national security are intertwined with those of international security. Working 
for the creation of a multipolar world serves the interests of India and the world 
alike. “In that sense, India’s nuclearization might be helpful in giving.a direction 
to taking the world away from unipolar structure to a multipolar structure in which 
one must hope for a world where weapons become redundant—not just nuclear 
weapons but also all kinds of weapons” (p. 163). 

Issues of strategic importance figure prominently in Abdul Kalam’s lecture 
too, although his remarks are mainly science and technology~driven. Kalam views 
the nuclear tests in May 1998, the testing of Agni-II missiles in April 1999 and 
the launch of Polar Satellite Launch Vehicle in May 1999 as demonstration of 
India’s capability to achieve a higher level of technological goals in spite of 
technology denials and control regimes. The momentum set in motion can translate 
the vision of an economically and militarily powerful India into a reality in the 
coming few decades. For that, further advances in the fields of nuclear science, 
defence research, especially missile systems, and information technology will be 
essential, For India to be one of the four top nations in terms of size of the economy, 
the GDP growth rate has to be 7 to 9 per cent, and those below the poverty line 
must come to a negligible level from the present 40 per cent. Side by side, near 
self-reliance in defence needs of weapons and equipment has to be ensured. Kalam 
spells out five thrust areas around which technological actions should be executed. 
They are: agriculture and food processing; electric power; education and health 
care; information technology; and strategic sectors. Progress in these five areas 
can lead to national security, food security and economic security (p. 171). To 
this end, he envisages drastic change and reduction of many existing governmeatal 
structures, and replacement of private and public monopolies with greater com- 
petition and effective mechanisms for ensuring public accountability. Academic 
institutions would have to play a major role in creating new ideas (p. 175). 

The multifarious challenges before the country are brought up competently in 
another lecture by S.P. Shukla, which grapples with the economic and social con- 
sequences of globalization. He stresses (p. 204) that compulsions of international - 
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interdependence and the need for national self-reliance must be reconciled. None- 
theless, the logic of mutual and reciprocal adjustment should take precedence 
over the logic of unilateral adjustment on the part of the weakest in the pursuit of 
expansion for the exclusive benefit of the strongest. To check against the negative 
effects of globalization on India, he suggests two measures: halt and roll back the 
WTO-propelied integration of Indian agriculture and industry with the global 
market; and recognize the right to work as the non-negotiable essence of economic 
planning and policies. 

The relevance of rights—very topical in global debates—in India’s progressive 
evolution as a caring democratic society dominates the observations of Soli 
Sorabjee. He rightly regrets that for many years emphasis on the right to individual 
property both in legislative and judicial activities pushed the “most basic and 
elementary right of life and liberty” to the back seat (pp. 44—45). He critiques the 
Supreme Court’s pronouncement during the Emergency period that constitutional 
safeguards like habeas corpus would be unavailable during a time when basic 
rights of life and liberty are suspended. He welcome the corrective steps taken 
subsequently through the 44th Amendment of the Constitution, making certain 
fundamental rights non-dispensable even during an Emergency. Sorabjee goes 
further and pleads for more basic human rights than those guaranteed by Articles 
20 and 21 of the Constitution in the light of the worst crimes being perpetrated 
against humanity in the form of discrimination against women, abuse of children 
and the practice of untouchability. Sorabjee is forward looking in emphasizing 
the primacy of socio-economic rights over civil and political rights, and notes 
that a better spectacle of human rights action would be superficial without attention 
being paid to what he calls “the survival (or subsistence) rights” that should include 
the right to food, shelter and medical care (p. 51). 

On the strategy to be adopted for making the country resilient and responsive, 
contributors generally agree that a JP-like mass mobilization is needed. While 
candidly commenting on JP’s failure asa “good judge of men and their motives” 
(p. 109), Ajit Bhattacharjea, however, is confident that JP himself, if alive, would 
launch a new mass movement against the manner in which the country is being 
run—in many ways worse than by Mrs Gandhi, especially in terms of impact on 
the poor. To oppose the negative impact of globalization, Shukla recommends 
struggles in coalition with struggles elsewhere in the world. According to Revindra 
Varma, there is no alternative to non-violent revolution in the true tradition of 
Mahatma Gandhi. He, of course, clarifies that there can be no place in such a 
revolution for coercive (though unarmed) action like bandhs, gheraos and chakka 
jams (p. 79). Kalam also advocates a non-violent revolution, but one driven by 
intellect and based on hard work to transform India into a developed country 
(p. 165). In the view of Fernandes, the major fights that are ahead of us can be 
won “only if the moral fibre of this nation is once again restored” (p. 162), 

Readers of this otherwise thought-provoking collection of public lectures may 
be left with one problem: some lectures might have impressed the listeners 
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instantly, but they are difficult to be transformed into equally effective contributions 
in print. Moreover, there is a conspicuous absence of gender presence in the book, 
except that the volume was dedicated to the memory of a torchbearer of women’s 
movement in India, the late Pramila Dandavate. 
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Between Realism and Globalism: 
Rawls and the Question of International Justice 


Patrick Hayden 








With the recent passing away of John Rawls, the world has lost one of the most 
important political theorists of our time.! As is well known, Rawls earned his 
fame on the basis of his masterwork, A Theory of Justice? In Theory, Rawls estab- 
lished his principle of justice as fairness by suggesting a hypothetical social contract 
scenario in which individuals, under ideal conditions, are to choose principles for 
an actual society, which they could all agree to support as the most just possible. 
However, in Theory he restricts his inquiry to single societies only, effectively 
neglecting international issues, in particular the matter of international justice. 
This article examines how Rawls argues for the expansion of the domestic theory 
of justice as fairness into the international realm, as presented in both Theory and 
his later work, The Law of Peoples. In doing so, the article also attempts to bring 
out some of the conceptual difficulties and practical consequences of extending 
justice as fairness on an international scale, and thereby to contribute to pressing 
debates about justice within international political theory. In this context, I argue 
that Rawls’ own account of international justice 1s caught between competing 
theoretical tendencies. On the one hand, Rawls’ account is greatly influenced by 
the tradition of political realism and its focus on the nation-state as the principal 
actor in international relations. On the other hand, his account evokes a globalist 
disposition, which holds that states’ interests are not primary and that the concerns 
of global justice revolve around individuals and thei rights. Although Rawls’ 
own theory does not resolve the problem created by its position between these 
two tendencies, I argue that the problem ought to be resolved in favour of the 
globalist position. 


The author is Lecturer in Political Theory, School of Political Science and International Relations, 
Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand 








! Rawls died on 21 November 2002. 
2 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass’ Harvard University Press, 1971) ` 
3 John Rawls, The Law of Peoples (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 1999). 
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Rawis on International Justice 


In Theory, Rawls divides the problem of social justice into three stages: the first 
concerns the justice of domestic institutions; the second deals with individuals; 
and the third relates to international justice and the conduct of states.‘ In the first 
two stages, the primary subject of justice is the basic structure of domestic society, 
that ıs, the ways in which the major social institutions distribute fundamental 
nghts and duties and determine the division of advantages from the viewpoint of 
social cooperation. The principles of justice, in light of which the basic structure 
of society can be evaluated, are specified by means of Rawls’ hypothetical social 
contract procedure. Rawls argues that the contractors would choose those principles 
which guarantee the most extensive basic equal rights and liberties to all; distribute 
social and economuc goods so that positions are, as far as possible, available to all 
under conditions where arbitrary factors such as accidents of birth and talent are 
eliminated (“fair equahty of opportunity”); and permit inequalities-in outcome 
only if they work to the benefit of the least advantaged members of society (the 
“difference principle”). 

According to Rawls, once the principles of justice as they apply to the basic 
structure of domestic society and to individuals have been derived, one may then 
extend the interpretation of the original position and “think of the parties as rep- 
resentatives of different nations” choosing together the fundamental principles of 
justice to adjudicate conflicting claims among states.’ Those parties to the inter- 
national original position are, as were those to the domestic original position, 
represented as rational (choosing among principles by reference to the interests 
of their nations as defined by the principles of justice already acknowledged), as 
situated symmetrically and equally and as deciding for appropriate reasons. The 
parties know nothing about the particular circumstances of their own society, its 
power and strength in comparison with other societies, nor do these representatives 
know their place in their own society. However, Rawls suggests that the parties 
do know that nation-states are the historical reality of the day. “This original 
position,” writes Rawls, “is fair between nations; it nullifies the contingencies 
and biases of historical fate’.® 

As Rawls’ aim at this point is a very short account of international justice, the 
nations so represented need to choose principles to guide their interactions and to 
adjudicate any conflicting claims between parties. Before the principles of justice 
that would be chosen under this model can be indicated, however, it is first neces- 
sary to briefly describe the constraints that would apply to the choice procedure 
of the parties. The first constraint is that any set of possible principles of inter- 
national justice must be narrowed such that their derivation is consistent with the 
institutional and individual principles of justice already chosen in the domestic 


“Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p 377 
$ Ibid, p 378 
* Ibid 
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context of justice as fairness. Just as the individual and social institutional principles 
of the domestic context together had to form a coherent conception of justice as 
fairness, so too are international principles supposed to conform to the previously 
established conception of justice. 

The second constraint 1s based upon one of the conditions of the rationality of 
the parties. According to the condition of strict compliance, the principles finally 
acknowledged will constitute the basis for an ideal theory of unternational justice. 
In Rawls’ words, strict compliance means that “the parties can rely on each other 
to understand and act in accordance with whatever principles are finally agreed 
to. Once principles are acknowledged the parties can depend on one another to 
conform to them”? This constraint allows for the parties to concentrate on selecting 
those principles of reciprocal advantage for well-ordered nations that will become 
the foundation for the basic institutions of a well-ordered society of states. 

Given these two constraints, the parties can now consider the principles to be 
chosen with respect to the matter of international relations. In Rawls’ opinion, the 
“familiar principles” of international law, or what he refers to as the law of nations, 
would be chosen under this scenario.’ The first principle of international justice 
to be chosen is, given the conception of the parties as free and equal, the basic 
principle of equality: “Independent peoples organized as states have certain 
fundamental equal nghts.” This principle equates the status of individuals as free 
and equal with the status of states as free and equal as well. The principle of 
equality is the consequence of the transfer of the moral status of individuals to 
nation-states, based upon the characterization of the parties to the international 
original position as representatives of states. Rawls asserts that the principle of 
equality between nations, that is, the idea that the fundamental rights and obli- 
gations of all nations are the same, is a long-standing principle of international 
law; indeed, it is the “basic principle of the law of nations.”!° The principle of 
equality appears necessary, of course, by the very structure of the original position 
and the constraints outlined above, since it is fundamental to establishing reciprocal 
relationships for mutual advantage and cooperation. Rawls’ emphasis here is that 
international law would not retain its legitimacy and force if nations were not 
treated equally under it. 

The second principle to be chosen is that of self-determination, that is, “the right 
of a people to settle its own affairs without the intervention of foreign powers.”"! 
This principle implies that each nation’s conception of the good, being protected 


7 ibid, p 145 

1 Ibid., p 378. 

* Ibid 

10 Tbid The “law of nations” referred to by Rawls is the traditonal name for international law 
and 1s defined as the body of legal rules commonly considered binding on states in their relations 
with one another Contemporary international law 1s defined more broadly to encompass the relations 
not only between states but also between states and persons and between persons and persons On 
his difference, see Ray August, Public International Law (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1995), p. 2 
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by the principle of equality, is deemed legitimate and of equal worth. Since the 
particularities of specific conceptions of the good are unknown behind the veil of 
ignorance. the parties could not reasonably agree to a principle which would allow 
the ranking of differing conceptions, thereby putting their own nation’s conception 
of the good in yeopardy. Any other principle permitting one nation’s predominance 
over or interference in the internal affairs of another state, due solely to differing 
conceptions of the good, could not be allowed and would violate the principle of 
equality. Rawls claims that the principle of self-determination thus carries with it 
aright to non-intervention and a right to self-defence, with the latter right implying 
principles of just war (jus ad bellum and jus in bello). Rawls’ treatment of the 
connection between self-determination and non-intervention leaves much to be 
desired, since he does not seem to consider that the right to be free from foreign 
interference can operate so as to preclude humanitarian intervention or even 
investigation into the so-called internal affairs of a sovereign state, 1n the event of 
unjust violence or abuse of human nights on part of that state.” Rawls would 
reply, of course, that his comments on self-determination are based on the assump- 
tion that states are, more or less, just under an ideal theory of justice as fairness 
and strict compliance. 

The third principle acknowledged by the parties in the original position is the 
basic principle of obligation, traditionally known as the principle of pacta sunt 
servanda (“treaties are to be observed”), which means that states must carry out 
their treaty obligations in good faith and without exception. This principle is 
essential if the international order 1s to be structured on reciprocity. It can be viewed 
as encompassing the individual analogue of fairness, combined with the duty of 
mutual respect, already acknowledged at the domestic level. Consequently, nations 
must acknowledge and take responsibility for thear international claims and actions. 
The principle of obligation thereby establishes the contours of reciprocity in inter- 
national relations. According to Rawls, then, these three principles taken together 
form a foundation for building a basic structure of international justice. 


The International Original Position 


In this section, I have tned to point out some of the difficulties ın Rawls’ account 
of the international original position. Rawls characterizes the international original 
position as follows: 


Let us assume that we have already derived the principles of justice as these 
apply to societies as units and to the basic structure. Imagine also that the various 
principles of natural duty and of obligation that apply to individuals have been 


4 On this point see Mark R. Wicclaur, “Rawls and the Principle of Nonintervention,” in H. Gene 
Blocker and Elizabeth H Smuth, eds, John Rawls’ Theory of Social Justice (Athens, OH Ohio 
University Press, 1980), pp 289-308. 

° Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p. 378 
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adopted .... Now at this point one may extend the interpretation of the original 
position and think of the parties as representatives of different nations who 
must choose together the fundamental principles to adjudicate conflicting claims 
among states .... Once again the contracting parties, in this case representatives 
of states, are allowed only enough knowledge to make a rational choice to pro- 
tect their interests but not so much that the more fortunate among them can 
take advantage of their special situation ... . Justice between states is détermined 
by the principles that would be chosen in the original position so interpreted." 


As has already been mentioned, the original position is considered fair by Rawls 
insofar as it nullifies the contingencies and biases of historical fate. The point in 
ideal theory of nullifying the effects of specific historical contingencies 1s to ensure 
that the parties to the original position will not exploit such contingencies to their 
own advantage when it comes to the choice of principles of international justice. 
The question that I have tried to examine here, however, is whether the original 
position and the veil of ignorance limitations portrayed by Rawls actually meet 
that desired purpose. 

In his study of Rawls, Thomas Pogge argues that ın Theory Rawls does not dis- 
tinguish between two possible readings of his account of how the contractarian 
choice procedure 1s to apply at the international level." In one possible reading— 
R,—1he parties to the international original position represent persons from differ- _ 
ent societies; in another possible reading—-R,;—the parties to the original position 
represent states. In both cases, of course, the international original position is 
utilized only after the principles of justice have been chosen at the domestic level. 

These two readings can be put forward as competing accounts of the international 
original position. However, I am not as sure, as Pogge is, that R, is to be found in 
Rawls’ own comments. I would argue that Rawls obviously intends the parties to 
the international original position to no longer be mutually disinterested persons, 
as they are in the domestic original position. Rather, given Rawls’ insistence that 
the international original position only comes into play subsequent to the establish- 
meat of domestic societies as closed units at an earlier stage, 1t 1s certain that the 
participants are literally, in Rawls’ words, “representatives of different nations” 
and “representatives of states.”"* Consequently, I think the parties are to be under- 
stood in Rawls’ own account as representatives of nation-states, and not of persons, 
in an initial situation where they are to choose principles for structuring the relations 
between states. 

Pogge’s claim that two possible readings of Rawls’ description of the internation- 
al original position can be found in Theory thus appears unfounded. It does, never- 
theless, point to what I think are the two fundamental flaws of that very description: 
first, the priority of the domestic choice situation over the international choice 


H Ibid., pp 377-78. 
i Thomas W Pogge, Realizing Rawls (Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1989), p 242f. 
'€ Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p 378 
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situation and, second, the analogy employed between individuals and states. More 
specifically, I am concerned that each of these features in Rawls’ theory undermines 
the attempt to establish a genuinely fair choice situation from which principles of 
international justice can be derived in ideal theory. 

The problem with Rawls’ priontization of the domestic over the international 
choice situation is that ıt negates the ethical advantages gained through the 
utilization of the veil of ignorance. Rawls concedes that the parties to the inter- 
national original position “know nothing about the particular circumstances of 
their own society, its power and strength in comparison with other nations.”"” 
However, the parties do know a most important fact, namely, that the societies of 
the participants are nation-states and the parties are to serve only as representatives 
of those states. This is problematic because the idea and existence of the nation- 
state is a uniquely modern, historically contingent factor. As such, it is not the 
only possible perspective from which one can approach the selection of ideal 
principles of international justice. 

This problem is exacerbated by Rawls’ presupposition that the domestic 
principles of justice apply to societies that are “self-contained national commu- 
nit{ies}.”" While Rawls insists that the priority of the domestic over the inter- 
national choice situation is intended to guarantee that the parties to the international 
original position are states that have already adopted domestic principles of justice, 
there is no simular guarantee that the parties will be willing to extend the same 
principles to others when it comes to dealing with one another solely as sovereign 
states. In setting up the international original position as he does, Rawls unneces- 
sarily burdens it with the type of contingent historical features abstracted from 
the domestic original position. In the international original position, the veil of 
ignorance fails to screen out the particular features of the situation which threaten 
the possibility of a fair agreement between free and equal persons. If domestic 
societies are conceived as more or less self-contained or self-sufficient states and 
thus committed only to ensuring justice within ther own borders, what motivation 
might they have for agreeing to principles of justice that are intended to apply to 
all persons in all places? In Rawls’ description of the international original position, 
in which the parties represent the interests of particular states as against people in 
other states, the basic rights and liberties found ın the domestic conception of ` 
justice extend up to, but not necessarily beyond, the national level, 

The problem of prioritizing the domestic over the international is further re- 
flected in the analogy Rawls draws between individuals and states. In particular, 
Rawls analogizes the interests, equality and autonomy of persons with the interests, 
equality and sovereignty of states. In this way he apparently derives a convenient 
device for shifting the identities of the parties to the original position. In the 
domestic original position, the participants are individual persons; in the inter- 
national original position, the participants are representatives of states. In both 


1 Tbid 
"Ibid, pp 457-58 
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cases, the parties are conceived of as “free and equal” and having similar interests. 
There are, however, significant differences between the two types of participants 
which, I believe, would have a negative impact on the principles of justice that 
would ultimately be chosen. Moreover, ıt is not clear to me just how the participants 
can move from their status as individuals to that of state representatives unless 
Rawls incorporates several unnecessary assumptions into his theory. 

In the domestic choice situation, of course, the aim 1s to select those principles 
that will guarantee individuals an equal or equitable share of those social primary 
goods necessary in a just and well-ordered society. The principles of justice adopted 
are therefore those that are in the best interest of individuals, within a situation in 
which the constraints of having a political morality are enforced. As a result, the 
domestic original position is said to represent fair conditions among free and 
equal moral persons, that 1s, persons who possess the capacity to exercise their 
moral powers with respect to how a just society ought to be organized. 

In the international choice situation described by Rawls, the aim and method 
of ideal theory appears to be relegated to a secondary status behind the dictates of 
a realist view of international politics. The realist school of international relations 
theory emphasizes the nation-state as the primary actor in the international system. 
Thus in Rawls’ realist-inclined international original position, the participants are 
no longer moral persons; rather they are fully formed nation-states or, more accur- 
ately, the representatives of those states. The problem here, I want to argue, 1s that 
this move changes the entire complexion of a Rawlsian-based ideal theory of 
justice. This 1s because Rawls overdetermines the characteristics of the international 
original position. The question is not left open as to what type of system of inter- 
national justice will be adopted by the participants to the original position, since 
Rawls has already defined those participants as nation-states and has already indi- 
cated that international justice is relevant only insofar as 1t can “adjudicate con- 
flicting claims among states.” 

Consequently, the interest that 1s to be taken into consideration by each con- 
tracting party when selecting the principles of international justice 1s the “national 
interest” of the state apparatus, which does not necessarily coincide with the in- 
terests of moral persons.” This is a dominant theme of realism.” I would argue 
that the concept of international justice ought to be consistent with that of domestic 
justice insofar as it refers to a set of moral and political principles that transcend 
the narrow interests defined by a nation-state’s historically-contingent borders. It 
is from this perspective that Rawls’ account of international justice succumbs to 
the dictates of realism in international politics. Yet an ideal theory of international 
Justice should be concerned not so much with what is but with what ought to be, 


* Ibid, p 378. 

» Ibid, pp 378-79 

3 Bor helpful discussions on realism and its critcal assessment in the light of various forms of 
liberalism, see Jack Donnelly, Realism and International Relations (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), and Michael W Doyle, Ways of War and Peace (New York. W W. Norton, 
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not so much with adopung familar rules of political realism but with articulating 
principles with which to evaluate those existing rules and suggest goals for trans- 
forming them. 


Moving to a Global Original Position 


In the argument that bas been offered thus far, I have suggested that Rawls’ de- 
scription of the international original position 1s flawed because, first, Rawls pri- 
oritizes domestic justice above international justice and, second, he replaces the 
interests of persons with those of states in the choice situation and thereby assumes 
that the interests are analogous. More must be said, however, about how these 
features of the international original position result in principles of international 
justice that do not, in important respects, live up to the same rigorous standards of 
domestic justice proposed by Rawls. In this section, I consider some of the prin- 
ciples of international justice that Rawls claims would be adopted by the parties 
to the international orginal position as modelled in Theory, and show how these 
principles are deficient for purposes of constructing a robust theory of global 
justice. 

Here I will return to Pogge’s contention that Rawls does not clearly distinguish 
between two possible readings of his account of the international onginal pos- 
ition. While Pogge may overstate Rawls’ confusion on this point, the two different 
interpretations of the international original position provide the rationale for ex- 
tending our analysis. Pogge’s criticisms of Rawls’ views on international justice 
are grounded on Rawls’ endorsement of the so-called “familiar principles” of 
international law and thus to reading R,. On reading R,, it will be recalled, the 
global parties represent persons from the different societies; on reading Ra they 
represent states. Pogge mghtly argues that the endorsement of a conventional 
version of the law of nations goes against important Rawlsian commitments, speci- 
fically the need to focus on the basic structure of society as well as the moral con- 
ception of persons. Such commitments, Pogge suggests, are absent not only from 
R, but also from R.. 

Pogge proposes that the absence of a single world government is not the funda- 
mental problem facing international justice. Instead, the weakness of international 
law lies ın the fact that states presently operate within a realist political system in 
which international relations are based upon modus vivendi agreements. As defined 
by Rawls, a modus vivendi 1s a purely instrumental agreement founded upon com- 
promuse and exhaustion.” The parties to a modus vivendi support its establishment 
and continuation not because they believe it to be either the ideal agreement for 
all concerned or the most desirable agreement from a partisan perspective, but 
rather because they have exhausted all efforts to secure a voluntary or coerced 
obedience to their respective comprehensive views. Consequently, the parties 
conclude that a modus vivendi offers the best possible temporary option. Under a 
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modus vivendi, toleration of conflicting religious, moral, and philosophical views 
is simply the result of an inconclusive-distribution of power; that 1s, no single 
party commands sufficient power to suppress opposing and competing views.” 
As the parties involved believe that the agreement holds no particular intrinsic 
value for them, apart from its ability to secure short-term political stability, they 
will abandon it when they believe they are in a position to do so and use their 
power to try to force others to obey the precepts of their particular comprehensive 
doctrine. Thus, the stability of a modus vivendi is extremely tenuous and even 
illusory, since it depends upon “circumstances remaining such as not to upset the 
fortunate convergence of interests.”™ Subject to the vagaries of circumstance and 
fortune, a modus vivendi 1s unable to secure the kind of stability needed to establish 
and maintain a well-ordered society (domestic and international). 

In a realist international system, then, states are concerned only to further their 
own interests and interstate relations are carried out only on prudential grounds 
in order to accommodate otherwise “iuresolvable” disagreements or differences. 
In such a system, relatively weak international institutions are the result of govern- 
mental practices based on the current distribution of power and states’ attempts to 
maintain their relative ranking.” Realists contend that states rarely jon or comply 
with regimes that are not in their national interest, defined by the need to acquire, 
maintain and exercise power. As Hans Morgenthau puts it, “The main signpost 
that helps political realism to find its way through the landscape of international 
politics is the concept of interest defined in terms of power.” As a result, finding 
a moral reason to support some part of this international order 1s very difficult, 
since agreements can be seen as just another step in self-interested prudential 
behaviour rather than a commutment to the global common good. 

Given an intergovernmental modus vivendi, assurance and stability problems 
1n international relations are acute. In a modus vivendi, even though prudential 
equilibrium is necessary—all parties must have a reason to participate on the 
going terms—the terms of such equilibrium are not. The competition over the 
balance of power and over the terms of the modus vivendi is unrestrained and 
unlimited. Despite the fact that a modus vivendi is a very malleable arrangement; 
perhaps preventing an all-out war in the long run (the malleability of the terms 
accommodates changes in the power and situation of the parties), it is precisely 
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this malleability which fosters short-term instability and detachment from higher- 
order moral values. 

Moreover, effective mechanisms of adjudication and enforcement become 
impossible in a modus vivendi. Each party fears that it will be dominated by 
those who dislike ıts way of life and domestic institutions. Thus, those mechanisms 
will be dependent upon the strongest governments’ temporary bargain and not 
the rule of law. Furthermore, international treaties will not be honoured when the 
benefit of noncompliance is considerable; intemational treaties are perceived as 
reflecting self-interested bargaining, with no higher ethical standing. Also, parties 
assume that others would not hesitate to reinterpret treaties or abrogate them as 
well when it 1s 1n their benefit to do so. 

Finally, an intergovernmental modus vivendi is unsatisfactory on at least three 
related counts. First, such a framework is insensitive to the fate of those in the 
poorest or weakest societies. A party’s bargaining power is a function of the dis- 
tribution of military and economic strength: a concern for deprived foreigners 
and for universal human needs 1s perceived as putting a nation’s own bargaining 
position in jeopardy. Second, an intergovernmental modus vivendi embodies little 
concem for the treatment of persons within their own societies. Within this system, 
a party’s interest ın controlling its own population outweighs its interest in those 
abroad. Third, a party in the modus vivendi framework is relatively unconcemed 
about the treatment of persons at the hands of allied governments or governments 
that are operating within its sphere of influence. 

Given the realist paradigm of international politics as a struggle for power, it 
can be argued that Rawls’ description of the international original position 1s de- 
ficient in that it leads him to endorse the traditional principles of the law of nations, 
principles that are burdened with the realist presumptions of a modus vivendi 
system. An international system based on such principles is better characterized 
not in terms of global justice, but in terms of global instability marked by the nse 
and fall of great powers, the pursuit of narrow self-interests and indifference 
towards the interests of persons who happen to reside outside of a nation-state’s 
own borders. For the realist, the world is an anarchical system that does not reward 
state cooperation but rather the enhancement of state power.” 

Pogge argues that the principles of international law assumed by RANE are , 
inadequate for dealing with contemporary issues of distributive justice; even an 
intergovernmental system in which each state is committed to ensuring justice 
within its borders (as Rawls wants) will degenerate into a modus vivendi if based 
only upon such principles. In R}, in which the parties to the original position are 


7 Hedley Bull contends that international relations occur in an “anarchical society”, that 1s, a 
society of states ordered by the distribution of power with no effecuve government beyond the 
nation-state The lack of an effective supranational body with the capabilities to develop and enforce 
codes of conduct on individual states renders nonprudential cooperation unlikely. The dictates of 
power politics ordinarily makes such cooperation undesirable and take precedence over justice 
See Hedley Bull, The Anarchical Society. A Study of Order in World Politics (New York: Columbia 
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representatives of states, the nght to political equality, equality of opportunity 
and the difference principle extend up to but not beyond the national level. Since 
Rawls’ two principles of justice need not be fulfilled at the global level, the door 
1s open to enormous inequalities among the members of different societies, with 
regard to politcal rights, opportunities and socioeconomic means. In Ry, ın which 
the parties are representing persons, the principles chosen make the position of 
the least advantaged individual globally the cnterion of international justice (since, 
given the veil of ignorance, the parties do not know the place of their society 
among others, nor do they know their place in their own society). However, in 
Rawls’ model, the domestic choice situation takes precedence over the selection 
of principles ın the international choice situation and, given this precedence, even 
the criterion that would be chosen in R, cannot be fulfilled. 

Under both R; and Rj, the priority of the domestic choice situation assumes 
that the favoured model of a just national basic structure can be developed without 
paying attention to its international environment. In other words, principles of 
domestic justice can sumply be complemented with international rules intended 
to prevent global injustice. Yet this is insufficient in that merely adding rules to an 
initial situation that favours the individual nation-state cannot accommodate the 
fact of a plurality of nations and the ramifications of their actions taken collectively. 
Moreover, 1f an international scheme is to endure, ıt must engender ın national 
populations a moral allegiance to and compliance with the system of norms and 
laws of that scheme. The ability to engender such allegiance will partly depend 
on the domestic institutional organization of societies. What this means is that 
deliberation on, and models for, national institutions ought to be conducted from 
the beginning with a focus on considerations of the stability and functioning of 
the basic structure of global society, that is, together with the preferred ideal of a 
global basic structure. 

On the other hand, a single unified global original position affords those re- 
flecting upon the principles of domestic justice, the constrained standpoint of 
persons who are both insiders and outsiders of different national societies. Indeed, 
a single global original position raises the question of whether nation-states would 
either play a role to begin with ın the procedure, or even be selected as a possible 
outcome of the procedure. A global original position thus subjects the institution 
of the modern nation-state in its present form to moral.scrutiny.™ While the 
institutions of a supposedly isolated state might be justified by reference to its 
least advantaged members, a system of sovereign states—in a greatly interde- 
pendent world—requires a global examination and justification, because in such 
a world it is impossible to maintain the sharp distinction between national and 
international institutions that Rawls’ account assumes. 

This point illustratés the concern I have that Rawls’ remarks on international 
justice are not attuned to the increasingly globalized character of world society. 
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International relations are coming more and more to resemble domestic society 
in several respects relevant to the justification of principles of social justice, yet 
Rawls assumes that states are more or less “self-sufficient” or “self-contained”. 
The self-sufficiency thesis takes for granted that the nations of the world interact 
only in marginal ways, if at all. As Onora O’Neill observes, this assumption 
“assumes predicates which are false of all existing human societies.” The trad- 
itional principles of international law presuppose that, at least in nonideal theory, 
each society’s external behaviour 1s controlled solely by its domestic principles 
of justice Agreement on principles for the law of nations is made only to provide 
states with secunty regarding other states’ behaviour or to consolidate their pos- 
itions of power. But what if the world as a whole fits the description of a scheme 
of cooperation under the circumstances of justice? 

Whule the interrelationships between globalization and social justice are 
complex, ıt 1s nonetheless possible to recognize that the contemporary world fits 
the description of a global scheme of cooperation. There exists interdependent 
economic (as well as political, social and cultural) associations and activities that 
produce substantial aggregate benefits and a pattern in which international and 
transnational institutions distribute those benefits as well as burdens. Unfortunately, 
global interdependence, as it now functions in a modus vivendi framework, widens 
the gap between rich and poor countries, generates political inequality and in- 
equality of opportunities among the members of different countries and, domes- 
tically, widens the gap between the higher and the lower-income classes.” The 
process of globalization carries with ıt significant interdependencies, including a 
reduction of barriers to the flow of goods, services, finance, people and communi- 
cations. This process also entails increasing gaps in economic, social and political 
standards within and between states which must be addressed by the international 
community. Given the interdependencies of peoples throughout the world gen- 
erated by globalization, principles of social justice ought to apply globally. The 
shared fates and interests of persons extend beyond political boundaries, as eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and political life becomes increasingly global. These consid- 
erations lead to the conclusion that, in a world where state boundaries do not 
constitute the limits of social cooperation, Rawls’ confinement of principles of . 
distributive justice to the domestic sphere has the effect of taxing poor countries 
and poor classes therein. In characterizing the principles of international justice 
as the familiar rules of the law of nations, Rawls sacrifices the strong consideration 
of the distributive aspect of international justice to the notion of simple conformity 
to the established rules of international politics. 

However, if we are to define social justice in global terms, that is, as providing 
universal access to the social primary goods, then principles of domestic justice 


* Onora O'Neill, “Political Liberalism and Public Reason A Cntdal Notice of John Rawls’ 
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will be genuinely just only if they are consistent with principles of global justice. 
Principles of global justice therefore must be considered from the start and not 
treated as a mere afterthought.) 


Rawls, the Law of Peoples and Human Rights 


Rawls had more recently and extensively tackled the question of international 
justice. In The Law of Peoples, based on an earher (1993) essay with the same 
title,” Rawls argues that it 1s possible for a general Lberal theory of justice to be 
extended internationally and ın this way form the basis for a universally recognized 
basic human rights minimum. Additionally, Rawls suggests that this scheme of 
international justice, called the “law of peoples”, 1s an improvemeat on other lib- 
eral theories dealing with human rights because it would be acceptable to both 
liberal and illiberal societies. For Rawls, this is important because ıt would help 
maintain the internal sovereignty of states and thereby contribute to national 
stability and international security. 

The question that motivates The Law of Peoples is how a workable political 
conception of justice can be applied to the international system, without requiring 
that all societies be liberal or democratic. Such a concession is necessary, Rawls 
contends, because the predominant realism of the existing world order privileges 
states sovereignty. The real challenge, however, is how to reconcile strong state 
autonomy with the moral obligations generated by human nghts. To meet this 
challenge, Rawls envisions a global original position in which representatives of 
liberal states deliberate ın order to select the appropriate principles of justice, 
first, for themselves domestically and, second, for the international political society 
of liberal states. The principles derived from this contractual procedure would, 
Rawls contends, be endorsed on due reflection by the agents to whom they are 
supposed to apply, in this case liberal “peoples.” 

Although Rawis claims to make a distinction between peoples and states, he 
specifies that the terms of the law of peoples can be accepted and observed only 
through the exercise of the nghts and capacities belonging to states. Peoples are 
understood by Rawls to refer to collective entities organized through a system of 
state structures, though not as “traditionally conceived” insofar as states under his 
conception do not possess “the traditional rights of war and . . . unrestricted internal 
autonomy.’ This is significant because he argues that states are the only actors 
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with the legitimate authority to develop and agree with the law of peoples. In this 
way, Rawls’ definition of what constitutes a people approximates his use of nation- 
States as the representing parties in the international original position presented in 
Theory. Yet this statist framework tends to conflate peoples and states, with the 
result that state interests can be pursued to the detriment of individual rights. 
Thus while Rawls begins by rightly assuming no strict correspondence between 
peoples and states, he ends by subordinating peoples to the organs of the state, 
secing them as virtually analogous.” 

The first step in Rawls’ account, then, is to demonstrate that the original position 
is a device of representation for the case of different and well-ordered liberal 
peoples. He adds that three requirements are essential to setting up this initial 
original position: the representatives of liberal societies are symmetrically and 
equally situated; the representatives are to choose among principles for the law of 
peoples by reference to the interests of their democratic societies; and the repre- 
sentatives do not know certain details (such as the size and population of their 
terntones, the relative strength of the people they represent, their natural resources 
and their level of development). Given these requirements, citizens of different 
liberal democratic societies would agree that the original position models fair 
conditions under which representatives of societies are to specify a law of liberal 
peoples.* 

Rawls argues that liberal ideas of justice contain three important elements: a 
list of basic rights, liberties and opportunities; a priority for those freedoms, es- 
pecially with respect to claims of the general good and of perfectionist values in 
general; and measures ensuring all citizens all-purpose means so that those free- 
doms are effective. However, Rawls excludes from the more general liberal idea 
of justice upon which the law of peoples 1s to be constructed, the strong egalitarian 
features of his concept of justice as fairness, i.e., the principles of the fair value of 
the political liberties, of fair equality of opportunity and the difference principle.” 

This contractual procedure is then repeated by liberal states with respect to 
principles of mternational, but not domestic, justice. The extended contractual 
procedure for defining the principles of international justice is carried out in order 
to ascertain whether illiberal states would accept the same principles as liberal 
states. Rawls argues that illiberal states of a certain type would accept the same 
principles; these states Rawls refers to as “decent”, will be discussed subsequently. 
As a result, he suggests that international consensus can then be achieved on the 
following principles of justice, or “law of peoples”, between liberal and decent 
liberal states:”” è 
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(a) Peoples are free and independent and their freedom and independence 1s to 
be respected by other peoples. 

(b) Peoples are to observe treaties and undertakings. 

(c) Peoples are equal and are parties to the agreements that bind them. 

(d) Peoples are to observe a duty of non-intervention. 

(e) Peoples have the right of self-defence but no right to instigate war for reasons 
other than self-defence. 

(f) Peoples are to honour human rights. 

(g) Peoples are to observe certain specified restrictions on the conduct of war. 

(A) Peoples have a duty to assist other peoples living under unfavourable con- 
ditions that prevent their having a just or decent political and social regime. 


Given agreement on the principles of the law of peoples, Rawls argues that a 
“Society of Peoples” composed of liberal and decent peoples will be formed. The 
idea of this Society of Peoples is “realistically utopian” msofar as it follows from 
principles of international relations and cooperation that can be reasonably affirmed 
by the diverse peoples of a pluralistic world.* Consequently, even though peoples 
are to honour human rights, Rawls frames the law of peoples in such a way that 
the standard sovereignty rights of traditional international law remain intact. 

Would all illiberal states accept the principles? I think not. Tyrannical regimes 
clearly would be unwilling to endorse many, if not all, of the principles. Rawls 
distinguishes, however, between tyrannical or “outlaw” states and merely illiberal 
governments. The latter, he explains, belong to the same class of “well-ordered 
societies” as do liberal states, since they are non-expansionist and their political 
institutions are organized around a common good conception of justice which 
honours certain traditional distributions of basic rights and duties. Given these 
criteria, Rawls argues, it is likely that well-ordered illiberal societies will in fact 
endorse the same law of peoples as liberal states. But is this clam accurate? Again, 
I do not think so, as a brief examination of Rawls’ discussion of well-ordered u- 
liberal states and of human rights will make clear. 

According to Rawls, a hierarchical society is characterized by the following 
features: its church and state are not separate and combine to form a state religion; 
its political institutions specify a consultation hierarchy as well as a hierarchy of 
estates or castes; and its basic social and legal institutions satisfy a conception of 
justice that expresses an appropriate conception of the common good. If such il- 
liberal societies are also non-expansionist, then their hierarchy is just and their 
legal and political systems are legitimate; in short, those societies are “decent” or 
“well-ordered.” 

Rawls asserts that if all of this is the case, a hierarchical society’s common 
good conception of justice secures for all persons certain “minimum” rights. In 
his view, the basic rights recognized by well-ordered hierarchical societies are 
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rights to subsistence and security; to liberty understood as freedom from slavery, 
involuntary servitude and forced occupations; to formal equality as in “similar 
cases must be treated sumilarly”; and to some personal property. Not included are 
several of the so-called “liberal” rights, such as rights to freedom of opinion, ex- 
pression and the press; to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; to political 
participation; to democracy: and to rights against discrimination based on religion, 
ethnicity, race and gender.” Rawls defends the exclusion of these liberal rights 
because hierarchical societies embody traditional cultural practices that do not 
recognize the value of such nights. Indeed, a state organized according to social 
hierarchy must necessarily reject the idea of equal individual rights because of 
the inherent inequalities that structure its cultural arrangements and political insti- 
tutions. In hierarchical societies the lower castes or classes—the groups margin- 
alized due to race, ethnicity, gender, religion or political affiliation—are not entitled 
to clam the same rights which are enjoyed by those individuals higher up in the 
hierarchy, and even the rights of those higher up are less demanding than the 
rights recognized 1n liberal societies. Thus, even the formal equality included by 
Rawls can secure equal treatment only among those members of “similar” groups 
in hierarchical societies; equality cannot be claimed as an entitlement between 
“dissimilar” groups. 

If this is the case, it must be conceded that liberal and illiberal societies will not 
endorse the same principle of respect for human rights. Further, I think the distinc- 
tion Rawls makes between tyrannical and hierarchical states 1s not as strong as he 
suggests! Several points can be drawn from Rawls’ account to illustrate this claim, 
points that have serious umplications in the debate about human rights and their 
connection with global justice. First, in the international system portrayed by 
Rawls, liberal and uliberal peoples cannot even claim to enjoy the same set of 
rights Rawls indicates that he is committed to the distribution of different sets of 
rights as a means to maintain the distinctiveness of liberal and illiberal cultures. In 
particular, he suggests that the scope and content of human rights are determined 
relative to the particular values, beliefs and practices of a given culture. One of 
the more troubling arguments Rawls makes in favour of this type of relativism is 
that human rights do not depend upon a conception of all persons having equal 
moral worth. Of course, eliminating such a conception makes 1t possible for hier- 
archical societies both to discriminate against certain individuals and to “honor” 
basic human rights. But this view seriously threatens an integral element of human 
rights, namely, their universality. If the contents of human rights are variable in 
relation to whether the individuals in question are regarded culturally as legitimate 
or illegitimate claimants, this takes away the basis for fulfilling those rights for all 
persons. The result would be not only different sets of “domestic” and “international” 
human rights, but “domestic” nghts would themselves vary according to hierarch- 
ical classifications: men have more rights than women, whites more than non- 
whites, and so on. The extreme inequalities in human rights across and within 
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cultures that Rawls’ theory allows degrades the understanding that such nghts are 
concerned with protecting and realizing the dignity and worth of all human beings. 

Second, Rawls’ stance illustrates what has been called cultural essentialism or 
“culturalism.™! Culturalism is the tendency to reduce complex social and political 
factors into a reified totality called “culture”, which 1s then allowed to tramp 
philosophical, ethical and policy controversies concerning human rights. 
Culturalism is evident in Rawls’ law of peoples, for instance, when he assigns an 
unequal set of rights to hierarchical societies on the assumption that other “liberal” 
rights would never be accepted by those societies. In doing so Rawls treats culture 
as a timeless essence, something without history and processes of change. This 
in turn leads to a privileging of traditionalism, which is central to hierarchical 
societies that construct political authority upon persistent patterns and forms of 
subordination. 

Third, the combined effects of relativism, culturalism and traditionalism under- 
mine recognition of the importance of democratic governance. Recall that for 
Rawls’ agreement on the principles of the law of peoples, including human rights, 
is reached by representatives of liberal and illberal states. Yet it should be asked 
whether the representatives in each case are similarly legitimate. In the case of 
liberal states, citizens are already regarded as free and equal and are able to exercise 
their individual rights within a democratic political system so as to influence 
public policy. The requirements of transparency, accountability and participation 
guarantee at least a reasonable possibility that citizens’ interests will be suitably 
represented when it comes to assertions about international human rights and 
their domestic guarantees. In the case of illiberal hierarchical states, their members 
are not regarded as free and equal and they do not enjoy democratic rights. As a 
whole, they are unable to influence public policy through participatory mechanisms 
nor do they have the opportunity to select political representation. As a result, it is 
unlikely that representatives of illiberal states—most likely elites who benefit 
from the advantages of traditionally unequal power structures—-would adequately 
represent the needs and interests of all the members of those societies. 

In such situations, the institutionalized discrimination, oppression and denial 
of democracy, characteristic of illiberal hierarchical states, discredit, I think, the 
moral and political legitimacy of their representation.“ Since these conditions 
negate the possibility for intersubjective justification of moral and political 
principles, the claims of hierarchical states with respect to international agreements 
on equal human rights should be regarded as illegitimate as well. Thus, the line 
Rawls draws between tyrannical and hierarchical states begins to blur, which 
weakens his claim that the law of peoples represents a robust framework for inter- 
national justice and human rights. 
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Towards Global Justice 


The discussion carried out thus far has been critical of the views articulated in 
Theory and The Law of Peoples. The criticisms advanced, however, have sought 
to evaluate Rawls’ description of international justice from the point of view of 
his own theory of domestic justice, especially the centrality accorded there to the 
moral status of persons and their basic rights and liberties. Now I would like to 
consider in greater detail the need and process of working toward a theory of 
global justice structured by Rawls’ ptinciples of justice as fairness. 

There is some question, though, of whether and how successfully Rawls’ prin- 
ciples of justice can be globally extended. Charles Beitz, for stance, argues that 
the principles can be extended as long as the model of the hypothetical social 
contract 1s altered somewhat.” First, national boundaries, not being coextensive 
with the scope of global cooperation, have no fundamental moral significance 
and therefore do not mark the limits of the obligations of justice. Second, then, it 
cannot be assumed that the parties to the original position know that they belong 
to a specific national community and are choosing principles for a nation-state; 
the veil of ignorance applies to matters of nationality and the principles of justice 
must be chosen to apply globally. If Rawls’ arguments for the two principles are 
correct, “there is no reason to think that the content of the principles would change 
as a result of enlarging the scope of the original position,” writes Beitz. “In par- 
ticular, if the difference principle . . . would be chosen in the domestic original 
position, it would be chosen in the global orginal position as well’ In Beitz’s 
opinion there ıs no reason to assume that membership ın the least-advantaged 
group will be coextensive with membership in any particular state. Thus, the 
parties in the international original position are treated as moral persons and not 
as existing states or representatives of states. Starting from this position allows 
for the possibility of a single global original position rather than the two-stage 
original position offered by Rawls. 

If this argument is correct, that is, if the notion of a scheme of global cooperation 
and a conception of justice given that scheme of cooperation are sufficient to jus- 
tify modified Rawlsian global justice, then we are led to support conclusions 
quite different than those drawn by hım. Rawlsian principles of global justice 
would guarantee to every person in the world the same set of rights, as well as the 
means to make those rights worthy, irrespective of nationality and culture and of 
whether they are citizens or outsiders. As citizens of the world, all persons would 
_ be entitled to the same rights. The universality of human rights would thus be 
grounded on considerations of a cosmopolitan version of Rawlsian global justice. 

From a cosmopolitan point of view, all humans are citizens of a single moral 
order upon which the demands of justice, including global human rights and 
obligations, are based. Whereas Rawlsian international justice would be concerned 


9 Beitz, Political Theory and International Relations. 
“bid, p 151 
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first with the interests of peoples defined as nation-states, his global justice would 
be concerned first with the interests of all individual persons regarded as free and 
equal and possessing moral powers. The moral claims and interests of states— 
assumung that such forms of organization would be the outcome of a global original 
position——would then have to be justified as derivative and not asserted as foun- 
dational. Rawlsian global justice thus takes a universalist stance with regard to 
the moral interests of every person. A cosmopolitan conception of Rawlsian global 
justice would be shorn of its realist assumptions favouring the interests of states. 
In the global original position, the parties represent all persons as members of the 
same world and take all persons to be the focus of equal moral concern. Any basic 
structure derived from this original position must satisfy the cosmopolitan criterion 
of justice.“ 

However, a number of objections can be put forward against the ideal of a 
Rawlsian world order. Those objections assert that there are special factors in the 
international realm that make it inappropriate to apply Rawls’ criterion to the 
global structure. One common objection 1s that the global system 1s so marginally 
well-ordered in the Rawlsian sense, that one cannot apply to it a criterion appro- 
priate only to the economically developed countnes of the North.” In response, it 
should be remembered that Rawls’ notion of a well-ordered society 1s not descrip- 
tive but normative. This means that when the parties to the original position are 
said to be choosing a criterion for a well-ordered society, that criterion 1s supposed 
to harmonize with and guide toward an ideal of society in which, in Rawls’ words, 
“it seems one would, on due reflection, wish to lve in and want to shape our in- 
terests and characters.™’ It does not mean that the criterion is only applicable to 
actual well-ordered societies, for there is good reason to think that there are no 
such societies in reality. What is important, though, is the normative thrust of the 
ideal theory Rawls’ project offers. His ideal theory retains a Kantian emphasis on 
the demands of moral reason and not solely on any empirical fact. In this sense, it 
is misguided to maintain that a Rawlsıan criterion of global justice must change 
in response to different, arbitrary global conditions. Rawlsian ideal theory suggests 
that the duty of agents is to act as if the economic, political and legal institutions 
that one would think, upon due reflection, ought to exist in a just world, actually 
were in place, while also seeking to create those institutions both domestically 
and globally. The normative ideal provides a regulative principle for the practical 
pursuit of global justice. 

A second, more powerful objection is one that is based on the fact of cultural 
pluralism The ideal of a Rawlsian global scheme, the objection goes, may cohere 


+ For Pogge's discussion of these features, see “Cosmopolitanism and Sovereignty,” in Chns 
Brown, ed., Political Restructuring in Europe: Ethical Perspectives (London Routledge, 1994), 
pp. 89-122. 

“RJ Vincent, Human Rights and International Relations (Cambndge, UK: Cambndge University 
Press, 1986), p 38 

*’ John Rawls, “Reply to Alexander and Musgrave,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 88, 
1974, p 634. 
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with the traditions and values of one particular culture but it is inappropnate due 
to the existing diversity of traditions and moral judgments across the world’s 
cultures. If this is so, Rawlsian institutional reform at the global level might well 
require the imperialistic displacement or at the least the reorganization of cultures 
in the name of “Western” values. 

To respond to this objection it ıs first necessary to present the Rawlsian con- 
ception of global justice under the appropriate rationales. Pogge holds, for instance, 
that Rawls’ reluctance to globalize his conception of justice affects only one aspect 
of such globalization, namely, it reflects the belief that the domestic institutional 
organization and the assessment of the justice of such organization should perhaps 
be left to the members of communities whose cultures are different. Yet such an 
alternative is not available with respect to the global structure. The question of 
how the global structure should be reformed and assessed cannot be evaded because 
of the unavoidability of global interaction, nor can ıt be adequately dealt with 
except through a background conception of global justice. Rawls’ criterion when 
globalized 1s not a politically neutral criterion equally congenial to every value 

“and every culture, and thus to every particular form of domestic institutional or- 
ganization. But then again, there are no politically neutral criteria of justice. As 
Rawls himself recognizes, the idea of institutional arrangements under which all 
values and judgments would flourish is an impossibility. Any global scheme can 
be opposed on the grounds that ıt is inhospitable to some other way of political 
life. The question then 1s whether there ıs a better alternative than a cosmopol- 
itan conception of global justice that takes into account the fact of global interde- 
pendence, the importance of global rights and obligations and the ideal of moral 
persons as free and equal. I believe there 1s not and that universal respect for all 
persons as moral beings must provide the basis for a satisfactory scheme of global 
justice. 

Another way of responding to the second objection 1s to contend that a “degrees” 
approach to the legitimation of Rawisian justice within different communities 
might be appropriate. Thus, as Pogge points out, many of the protestations against 
pursuing supposedly culturally-biased ideals of justice in the international arena 
come from advantaged members of Western culture and communities and, one 
may add, the advantaged members of most communities. Similar protestations 
generally do not come from those actually living in hunger or oppression. This is 
not to deny that intercultural diversity ın moral judgments may be great; ıt is 
simply to point out that one does not know how great it is. Moreover, even com- 
munities endorsing different political judgments and different criteria of justice 
regarding a more just world might still agree on the Rawlsian conception as the 
first step on the long road to global institutional reorganization. This possibility is 
confirmed by the fact that some proposals for global institutional reforms emerging 
from developing nations could arguably be favoured by Rawlsian principles. Iron- 
ically, such proposals have been resisted by the West on the grounds of toleration 
of diversity. But resisting reforms demanded by justice as we ourselves understand 
it, on the ground that others do not really or fully share our convictions, is to take 
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a position which acquiesces to the preservation of existing advantages. At mini- 
mum, then, the globalization of Rawls’ conception must be the normative bench- 
mark in the assessment of government policies, norms and institutions. 

A further response to the objection based on diversity is to argue that the proposal 
of Rawlsian global justice under appropriate rationales will be followed by con- 
sensus Despite the great intercultural diversity of consideredjudgments on justice 
due to the diversity of histories and traditions, what matters at the global level, as 
at the domestic level, 1s convergence upon the Rawlsian criterion itself. More 
than diversity of considered judgments, the objection has to show that agreement 
on and convergence around the criterion of global justice is in fact umpossible. 
This 1s highly unlikely. The idea of dialogue implies that one deals with objections 
and counterproposals from others as they arise; it also implies self-criticism, as 
the dialogue itself broadens the vision of its participants and requires them to ac- 
commodate others and the relevant facts, making their political convictions less 
parochial.” Therefore, cultural traditions, public institutions and considered judg- 
ments have no ultimate moral sanctity based only on their existence; rather, their 
continued existence requires justification and their value is open to cnitical scrutiny 
and change. 

The final and probably the most important response to be made 1s that a glob- 
alized version of Rawls’ conception of justice offers a good deal of flexibility for 
mcorporating cultural diversity and various forms of association. This is because 
the parties to a global original position are not constrained by any prior Rawlsian 
criterion of domestic justice. The global parties can in a single global session 
decide how much room to leave for differences in national conceptions of justice 
and in domestic institutional arrangements. For instance, the globalized first 
principle of justice may be viewed as requiring the “thin” set of nights and liberties 
embodied ın the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which each society can 
then augment by its own bill of rights in light of its domestic conception of justice. 
The globalized second principle of justice, though constraining how societies 
may arrange their economies so as not to affect the globally worst share of primary 
goods, may still allow choices among more or less egalitarian forms of domestic 
organizations. Thus the globalization argument amends not only the scope but 
also the content of Rawls’ conception of justice as fairness. 


Conclusion 


The main thrust of this article 1s that the current international system does not live 
up to ngorous standards of global justice. The core of the problem is that, ın both 
Theory and The Law of Peoples, state interests and domestic justice are too quickly 
given priority over global interests and global justice, defined in terms of individual 
persons as the ultimate units of moral concern. This pnomntization can be seen not 


a Sissela Bok, Common Values (Columbia, Miss. and London: University of Missouri Press, 
1995), Chapter 2 
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only in current interstate practices but also in Rawls’ account of international 
Justice, which considers international justice as a kind of afterthought to domestic 
justice and thereby replicates the realist view of international relations While 
Rawls considers international justice to be justice among states, I think that inter- 
national, or better global justice ought to be at least equally about justice among 
persons, urespective of what historically contingent state a person happens to be 
a member of at present. 

A further point I wish to make, then, is that a theory of international justice 
cannot simply represent what kind of international society currently exists; it 
ought to say something significant about what kind of international society might 
exist, by contesting existing principles and presenting alternatives. Although Rawls 
failed to take the latter step far enough, the question remains open as to whether 
his fundamental account of justice can be extended globally in some other way. 
Is it possible to strike a different balance between domestic justice and global 
justice than does Rawls? In particular, is ıt possible to offer an account of global 
justice without it having to follow upon a pnor account of domestic justice? I 
have argued that the possibility does exist, but only if we take the primary subject 
of global justice to be persons, not states. 
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Economic Growth in India and China: 
A Comparative Study* 


Jitendra Uttam 


Economic backwardness in China and India share certain charactenstics with pre- 
industrial Europe and Japan. Yet Europe forged ahead ın the early nineteenth century 
and Japan in the late nineteenth century. Furthermore, China started to take off in 
the late twentieth century leaving India to think about the possible causes of its 
economic backwardness.’ This situation amounts to an economic paradox.’ It is 
important to note that the two Asian giants—India and China—embarked on the 
path of industrialization at the same time with almost similar historical settings. 
However, the economic growth gap between the two continued to persist. Figures 
show that during the period of 1978-94, China’s annual per capita gross domestic 
product (GDP) grew by 8 per cent whereas that of India grew by 3 per cent. 
Moreover, during the period 1980-90, China’s economy grew by 10.1 per cent 
whereas that of India grew by 5.8 per cent. In the period 1990-2000 China posted 
10.3 per cent growth and India remained at a distant 6 per cent. What factors 
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' The Indian economy grew at an average rate of 4 5 per cent per annum over the period 1951- 
2000 The agriculture sector grew at an average rate of a little lower than 3 per cent and both in- 
dustry and service sectors grew by a little more than 5 5 per cent during this penod, whereas, the 
Chinese economy expanded more than fourfold between 1978-95 During this time, China's GDP 
grew at the blistering rate of 8 per cent a year and lifted 200 million Chinese out of absolute 
poverty. For details see World Bank, Poverty in China’ What do the numbers say? (Washington, 
DC World Bank, 1996), Tables 9 and 10. 

7 Alexander Gerschenkron highlights this type of apparent paradox by suggesting a crucial variablo 
in the development process, that is, timing of industnal revolution in a country. This uming means 
whetber a particular economy is precursor or a follower, an carly industrializer or a latecomer. 
However, itis doubtful that one can specify a unique perspective and a fixed bundle of characteristics 
that may be expected to yield rapid economic growth. Conditions are suitable and what may work 
under one set of circumstances might not work at a different place. For details, see Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in the Historical Perspective (Cambridge, Mass: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1962). 
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explain such a stark growth gap? Contemporary academic research no doubt has 
taken keen interest in this phenomenon, but the analysis remains confined to narrow 
economic, financial and regulatory spheres, ignoring the deeper socio-economic 
forces at work affecting the pace of economic growth. 

This article examines the historical socio-economic processes behind the diver- 
gent economic growth pattems of both India and China. It argues that ancient- 
medieval socio-economic structures, which dominated India and China for 
ceatunes and often continue to do so in the modern times, were the main obstacles 
in the process of economic modernization. Further, strategies, methods and oper- 
ating processes adopted to establish a clear break from the past differed funda- 
mentally in both countries. This difference in approach had a definite bearing on 
the process of industrialization in both countries. In the case of India, medieval 
feudal socio-economic structures and institutions successfully penetrated into the 
modern system, whereas in China the egalitarian bias of the communist movement 
effectively destroyed or fundamentally transformed the remnants of medieval 
socio-economic systems deeply rooted in the feudal structures and paved the way 
for economic modernization. Serious efforts to modemize socio-economic systems 
in both countries became instrumental in setting the differing policy directions 
that ultimately evolved into two economic models: labour-intensive, manufacturing 
industry-led model in China and knowledge-intensive, service industry-led model 
in India. These two models which were effectively shaped by the “embedded 
egalitarianism” and “embedded elitism” lie at the core of the sharp growth gap 
between China and India, respectively. 


Historical Socio-economic Setting and its Economic Inheritance 


Post-tribal and pre-capitalistic societies all over the world had many similarities 
with regard to their means of production, relations of production and the attendant 
socio-economic structures. These traditional structures continue to play an import- 
ant role in the shaping of economic modernization strategies. Underdevelopment 
of both India and China is deeply rooted in the socio-economic heritage emanating 
from their traditional orders. Both inherited feudal socio-economic structures in 
varying degrees, which greatly burdened the policy makers’ efforts to modernize 
their economies.’ For instance, India’s problems with regard to its present eco- 
nomic modernization have their roots in the age-old feudal values, which have 
continued to persist even in an otherwise modern India. On the other hand, China’s 
modernity derives power from a thoroughly undermined old feudal order. 


> Common characteristics of a fully developed feudal system include. (a) lord—vasaal relationships, 
(b) personalized government that 1s most effective on the local level and bas relatively little separation 
of political functions, (c) a system of landholding consisting of the granting of fiefs ın return for 
services, (d) the extension of private armies and a code of honour in which military obligations are 
stressed, and, (e) seignional and manorial rights of the landlord over the peasant. For details, see 
Rushton Coulborn, ed., Feudalism in History (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1956). 
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Feudal Order. India has a long history of feudalism. From the early times, Arya 
and Dasa were socially and economically different groups. In the Rig Veda penod 
and after, the Dasa were treated as a slave class. That is to say, the institution of 
slavery very much existed in ancient India. However, the Indian slavery system 
had its distinct characteristics and it was not as rigid as slavery ın Greece and 
Rome where slaves were subjected to subhuman treatment. The slaves in India 
were treated with kindness and within the context of the caste system. There was 
hardly any difference between the slaves (dasas) from the hired labour class and 
the lowest caste Sudra. They were used more in the domestic service as cooks, 
dish washers, nurses, dancers and concubines, and less in agriculture and industrial 
production. The institution of slavery was never a major factor in production, but 
its role was by no means negligible. 

From the Gupta period, slavery gradually declined and Sudras, hired labourers 
and other dependent workers were listed as cultivators through land grants.‘ How- 
ever, it again appeared after the establishment of the Slave dynasty in 1206 a.p. 
Purthermore, the Mughal empire created an elaborate social class of zamindars 
that helped institutionalize the feudal system in society. The Mughals were thus 
unable to maintain, much less consolidate, the social balance which had enabled 
the Mughal central government to stand as the champion of the cultivators, and 
on that basis, to isolate zamindars, reduce their perqnisites and centralize a large 
portion of revenue surplus.‘ 

The downfall of the Mughal empire resulted in the further strengthening of 
feudalism, which paved the way for British rule ın India.’ The British sought to 
strengthen traditional feudal structures to serve their own imperial interests. In a 
paradoxical situation, between 1757 and 1947, when commercial-industrial capit- 
alism expanded relentlessly around the world, India witnessed expansion of feudal- 
ism and landed aristocracy which continued to survive even in post-independence 
India. 


“BN.S Yadava, “Problems of the Interaction between the Soctal Econonuc Classes in the Early 
Medieval Complex,” in D.N Jha, ed., Feudal Social Formation in Early India (Delhi Chankya 
Publication, 1987), pp. 76-77, 202-3 

3 Zamindars were classified in three broad categones: (a) the autonomous chieftains (b) the 
intermediary zamindars and (c) the primary zamindars 

* For details, see Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ods, The Mughal State, 1526-1750 
(Delhi Oxford Univernty Press, 1998) 

? Thus, India at around 1800 was losing the economic dynamism as the disintegrating Mughal 
empire provided space for the feudal forces to emerge, particularly a powerful section of zamindars 
The word zanundar gained currency during the Mughal penod Before the Mughals, chieftains 
were designated as rayas, rais, thakurs and so on, while the small intermediaries would be termed 
chaudhuris, khots, mugaddams, etc The Mughal practice of using the same generic term for the 
holders of widely varying types of landed interests is a reflection of the Mughal desire to reduce 
the chieftains to the status of intermediaries while compensating them in the other ways See S 
Nurul Hasan, “Zamuindars under the Mughals,” in Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ods, 
The Mughal State, 1526-1750, p 285. 
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Continuation of the Feudal Order: Thus, on the eve of independence from Bntish 
colonialism, India inherited a very strong legacy of feudalism. India’s economic 
development pattern after 1947 has been, to a large extent, conditioned by the 
constraints of the colonial legacy and the inherited structure of underdevelopment. 
Age-old collaboration between imperial interests and feudal classes became a 
stumbling block in the process of modernization and industrialization in the coun- 
try. Colonialism became a major hindrance to India’s agricultural and industrial 
development. Agriculture stagnated and even deteriorated over the years, especially 
during the first half of the twentieth century when the full impact of colonialism 
was experienced. 

The Indian national movement, which was one of the most radical of the anti- 
imperialist movements outside China, could not reverse this process. The nation- 
alist movement was fully commutted to parliamentary democracy and civil liberties. 
On the socio-economic plane, from the beginning it adopted a pro-poor posture 
and propagated a programme of reforms that was quite radical by contemporary 
standards and was basically oriented towards the people. Compulsory primary 
education, lowering of taxation on the poor and lower middle classes, reduction 
of salt tax, land revenue and rent, debt relief and provision of cheap credit to the 
agriculturists, protection of tenants’ nghts, defence of trade union rights, improve- 
ment in the social position of women were some of the major reformist demands 
taken up by the national movement.* The Russian revolution had a great impact 
on the Indian national movement, leading to the emergence of a leftist trend from 
the early 1920s within the ranks of the national movement that soon became a 
part of its ideological spectrum.’ 

Land reform was one of the major promises of the national movement that the 
government was expected to keep after independence. During the freedom struggle 
itself, the Congress leadership had committed itself to far-reaching changes in the 
semi-feudal agranan structure. The policy of gradually replacmg semi-feudal land- 
lordism by upper and middle-class peasants while keeping the small, subsistence 
farmers-cum-commodity producers intact, so that there was no large-scale proletar- 
ianization and disintegration of the peasantry. was accepted by the Congress Party 
and the Government of India after 1947.!°In 1948, the Congress Agrarian Reform 
Committee submitted its report. It recommended full implementation of the policy 
of land belonging to the tiller and full protection to all categories of tenants against 
tack-renting and evictors. However, the zamuidars went to the courts and sought 
to invoke the provisions of the Fundamental Rights under the constitution. The 
courts often accepted the zamindars* appeal. Consequently, the constitution was 
amended in 1951 to put abolition of the zamindari system and acquisition of the 


* For details, see Bipin Chandra, Ideology and Politics in Modern India (New Delhi Har-Anand 
Publications, 1994), pp. 100-26 

* Ibid, p 103 

 Bhowani Sen, Evolution of Agrarian Relations in India (New Delhi: Peoples Publishing House, 
1962) 
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zamindars’ estates beyond the purview of the courts The constitution was amended 
once again in 1955 to make the adequacy of compensation non-justiciable. 

While making a basic departure in the field of agrarian relations, the land reform 
legislation suffered from several weaknesses. Zamindars were permitted to retain 
large chunks of land for self-cultivation. This led to large-scale evictions in open 
or disguised forms. The legislation was enforced through an inefficient and corrupt 
administrative machinery that often colluded with zamindars and big tenants. 
The mass of peasantry was not involved in any manner with the implementation 
of the legislation. Moreover, distribution of land among the landless or small cul- 
tivators was negligible. Agrarian legislation of the early 1950s did not touch 
landlordism in the ryotwari system where it was quite prevalent." It 1s important 
to note that while compensation and resumption of the land enabled the old semi- 
feudal landlords to survive as persons and to remain rich and powerful, they in- 
creasingly, though gradually, disappeared as a social class. Feudalism from India 
may have disappeared to a large extent but feudal social values and attitudes suc- 
cessfully penetrated modem Indian hfe. Anti-modern forces that dominated 
medieval India soon found that their interest lay in the strengthening and conti- 
nuation of the medieval order rather than siding with the forces of modernization. 
Thus, even in modem India one witnesses the perpetuation of these old feudal 
values. For instance, democratic electoral process, which aims to eradicate these 
institutions, uses them to gain popular support. Most of the political parties in 
democratic India are fielding their candidates in the elections on the basis of caste 
calculations, religious background and regional affinities. 


Economic Inheritance of Old Order. India’s stagnated agricultural system lay at 
the core of a systemic weakness which finally led to the colonization by the advan- 
cing commercial-industrial forces of Europe. Colonization transformed the 
agrarian structure of India and made it extremely regressive. The zamindars failed 
to invest in land and relied on rent seeking, while peasant proprietors came under 
the clutches of the moneylenders and lost control over their lands. Subinfeudation, 
tenancy and sharecropping increasingly dominated both the zamindari and ryotwari 
areas.” The heart of the matter was that agriculture surplus went into wrong hands. 
Resources were siphoned off from agriculture without any guid pro quo, thereby 
subjecting it to an intemal drain of capital. The landlords, old or new, took no in- 
terest in agriculture beyond collecting rents.’ 


l Chandra, Ideology and Politics, p 230. 

4 Toid, p. 231 

D By 1947, nearly 70 per cent of the total cultivated land in British India was owned by zamindars 
and landlords. In ryotwan areas, between 30 to 50 per cent of the land was in the hands of the land- 
lords and a large part of the rest was heavily under debt See Manilal B. Nanavat, “Minute of 
Dissent,” in The Famine Inguiry Commission, Final Report, Madras, 1945, p 374 In 1951, 278 
per cent of rural agriculture families consisted of peasant proprietors, while tenants, shopkeepers 
and labourers made up the remaining proportion of families. See Brpin Chandra, Essays on Colo- 
nialtgm (New Delhi: Orient Longman, 1999), p 333 
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Up to the very end of the colonial period, industrial and technological develop- 
ment remained at a low level. This becomes evident from many indicators. For 
example, ın 1939, out of a population of nearly 389 million (1914 census), only 
about two million were employed in modern industries—the figure of those em- 
ployed in factories working all the year round was 1.528 milhon.” In 1951, only 
about 2.3 per cent of the labour force was employed ın modern industries.'* 

In post-independence India, powerful feudal values also effectively undermined 
the rise of industrial interests. India’s relative success during the agriculture era 
and the surplus generated ın the vast countryside could not be channelled to the 
productive system; rather feudal lords got hold of the surplus for their wasteful 
consumption. This led to the effective suppression of entreprencunal, innovative 
experiments to boost productive system. 

Socio-economic factors also affected the industrial sector. In the name of social- 
ism, the government propagated public ownership system which ın fact provided 
the basis for the established bourgeois to accumulate capital. India’s policy of 
distributive justice could not break the highly uneven income and wealth distribu- 
tion structures. Thus, the legacy of the past grossly undermined India’s economic 
development also. It segmented the rural economy into islands of “self-sufficient 
local economy” where “economies of scale” could not be realized. 


China 


Manorialism and Serfdom: The rise of manorialism in China during the pre-modern 
period had laid the foundation of a new and distinctive social order based on the 
enserfment of much of the peasant population and exerting a strong influence 
over most of the rest. The Chinese society was transformed into two distinct levels: 
manorial sector and a free sector containing smallholders, artisans and ordinary 
tenants. The line of demarcation between the two was made very clear by the dis- 
tinction between “tenant-serf” and “families cultivating land belonging to others”. 
Tenant-serfs may be defined as those who were bound to the soil. There is no 
record of this practice in T’ang tumes and it seems to have been an innovation of 
the tenth century. However, the manorial regime of Sung times was so protean in 
its form and regional vanation as to make simple description very difficult. The 
subjection of tenant-serfs grew harsher with the course of ume, gradually changing 
from “bondage to the soil” to “bondage to the master’s person”. 

There are evidences that in feudal China the basic demarcation of the people 
was Liang and Jian roughly corresponding with categories like “free” and “unfree” 
people in medieval Europe. The Liang enjoyed full legal rights and was protected 
by national law. The Jian had the lowest status in the social ladder and lacked 


5 AK Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1890-1939 (Cambndge. Cambridge University 
Press, 1972), p. 441; Dharma Kumar, ed., The Cambridge Economic History of India, vol 2 
(Cambndge Cambndge University Press, 1983), p. 643. 
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many of the civil rights of the Liang For instance, a Jian could not take part in the 
civil service examinations and become an official, was not permitted to marry a 
Liang, etc. More importantly, legal penalties differed sharply according to the 
status of the offender. During the long spell of feudalism, Chinese society had 
many social subclasses and levels of peasantry with differing names. Nubi and 
Bugu belonged to the category of Jian. Nubi existed in every dynasty in China’ 
and was a slave in status. The third category was the Ke who appeared very early 
‘in the beginning of the first millennium and served as labourers subjected to a 
master owing to their poverty. Their number grew. steadily and reached its peak 
during the Song dynasty (960-1279). In general, a Ke was not a serf but a dependent 
peasant in feudal China. 7 

It is difficult to say exactly what percentage of the peasantry ın China held the 
status of tenant-serf and what percentage was more or less free. There were marked 
regional variations. Unlike medieval Europe, manorial regime was not prevalent 
in all parts of China. Nonetheless, according to the estimates, around 70 per cent 
of the registered households must have depended on a landlord to rent them at 
least some land, thus falling ito Chu Hsi’s category of “families cultivating land 
belonging to others”.!’ The most widely prevalent system was probably the com- 
bination of compact farms at the centre, worked by a labour force under the personal 
control of the proprietor or his manager, and outlying allotments farmed by tenants 
who owed rents and services but were free from day-to-day interference. Thus, 
Ma Keyao concludes that most Chinese historians assume that there was a feudal 
society in Chinese history." It was characterized by large landownership, small 
peasant production, centralized absolutist political authority and the domination 

` of Confucian authority. 


Disappearance of Serfdom: During the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and the earlier 
part of the Ch’ing (or Manchu) dynasty, the manorial order with serfdom and a 
serf-lıke tenancy continued to dominate the countryside, though with diminishing 
vigour as time passed. In the course of the eighteenth century they finally disap- 
peared and a new rural order took shape. The landlord and the pawnbroker took 
the place of the manorial lord; financial relationships displaced those of status. 
It is important to note that the networks of local markets had begun to grow 
stronger during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The regular meetings of 
‘tenants and serfs in these markets might have given them a sense of common 
interest as a class and allowed the discontented to realize that their grievances 
were not just against a particular master or family, but against a system. Rebellions 
by tenants and serfs prior to the seventeenth century, such as that of the “levelling 
king” Teng Mao-Ch’i in Fukien in 1448, had little long-term impact. However, 
Teng’s uprising did mark a definite advance in the level of class consciousness 


V Mark Elvin, The Patterns of Chinese Past (London: Eyre Methuen, 1973), p. 77 
i't Ma Keyao, “Feudalism in China and India,” China Report, vol 38, no. 2 (April-June) 2002, 
pp. 287-97. 
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among the peasantry. Similar events occurred ın Kwangtung province. In 1646 
serfs murdered their masters in the Shun-te county, attacked the county capital 
and looted the treasury. There were also instances of scattered serf uprisings in 
Szechwan, Honan and Shantung. Thus, it was a widespread movement which en- 
gulfed the greater part of south and central China. 

There were many factors behind the success of these rebellions to undermine 
serfdom. These included bandits depredations and military pressure exerted on 
the Manchus on the Northeast frontier, which brought the dynasty down and in 
part created the conditions for the widespread serf revolt. Thus, in 1681 the 
K’ angshi emperor approved a proposal from the governor of Anhwei to the effect 
that: “Henceforth, when landlords are buying and selling land they must allow 
their tenants to do as they please. They may not sell them along with their fields 
or control them to perform services”.'° Moreover, far-reaching economic and social 
development had weakened the manorial system. One of the most important devel- 
opments was the changing pattern of investment. People with money were no 
longer putting ıt into land to the extent that they had done previously. Trade, pawn 
broking and urban real estate offered much higher returns on capital. Declining 
enthusiasm for investment in land meant that large estates were now fragmented 
by the Chinese system of equal inhentance among male heirs, without any scope 
to be rebuilt in each generation by the rich and successful. Thus, by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the Chinese countryside presented an entirely different 
picture; ıt was dominated by peasant owners and petty landlords who owned on 
average only a little more land than a well-off peasant. At the same time, the 
growth of commercial activities as also the amenities of urban living drew every 
landowner into a city or town. Rural Chinese society in the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries was one of the most fluid in the world, lacking the rigours 
of a status or caste-based stratified society that characterized India at that point of 
time, 


Economic Inheritance of Traditional Order. It is important to note how the end of 
serfdom in China affected subsequent economic development. The forces that 
weakened the feudal structures in China also became the harbingers of a commer- 
ctal revolution of sorts. The whole pace of economic change in China was accel- 
erated between the eighth and the thirteenth centuries. This became evident from 
a significant increase in internal trade, which permitted a greater regional special- 
ization in crops, with some resulting gains in land productivity. The economy as 
a whole became much more commercialized. These developments were accompan- 
1ed and reinforced by a marked rise in foreign trade carried on over land. China 
exported porcelain, fine handicraft products, silk, art objects, gold, silver, lead, tin 
and copper. Imports consisted largely of horses, hides, some fine wood and fine 
cotton textiles. This growth in domestic and foreign trade brought with it in- 
creasing monetization, marked ın part by the increasing use of paper currency. 


'* Elvin, The Patterns of Chinese Past, p 248 
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There was also more or less continuous growth in population and in the land 
area under cultivation. Expansion was also accompanied by intensification in the 
pattern of land use. However, the expansion was not accompanied by any marked 
technical transformation ın the methods of agricultural production. It rested prin- 
cipally on the introduction of new crops, which pushed the agriculture frontier 
from the low plains to the more hilly and mountainous regions. A second aspect 
of agriculture expansion was the spread of double-cropping and dry land crops 
such as sorghum (introduced after the Mongol conquest), maize, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes and peanuts (adopted in the late Ming and early Ching periods). 

However, China’s commercial revolution was almost over by the fourteenth 
century.” Apart from the timing, it was much more modest in scope than any 
comparable European “revolution”. It is doubtful whether one can find the equiva- 
lent of mercantilism in Chinese history. It is, of course, true that economic activity 
in China was characterized by a maze of regulations, restrictions and government 
monopolies reminiscent of mercantilist practices in Europe. But, European mercan- 
tlism was strongly infused with an economic nationalism coupled with an ageres- 
sive foreign trade orientation, which were absent in China. On the contrary, the 
dominant worldview of traditional China, as embodied in the orthodox line of 
Confucianism, conceived of economic welfare not in terms of economic growth 
but in terms of subsistence, of attending to the basic minimum needs of the masses. 
The state was mainly concerned with social peace and harmony. Thus, the dominant 
concern of the Chinese state, from at least the fourteenth century up to the self- 
strengthening movement of the late nineteenth century, was “maintenance” rather 
than “development”: maintenance of minimum subsistence for the peasantry, a 
comfortable though frugal standard for the gentry, law and order, public works 
and protection from barbarian incursions. The thrust was on stability—social, 
political and economic—trather than growth. Such a priority led to the shortage of 
capital, resulting in the kind of low-level equilibrium postulated by Ragner 
Nurkse.” 

Further, even though China shared certain characteristics with pre-industrial 
Europe, Europe forged ahead in the early nineteenth century whereas China lagged 


® Mark Elvin has summarized the changes that caused this decline. The most prominent change 
was probably that an economy in which expanding frontiers had played an umportant part had 
begun, ın terms of people of resources, to “fill up” Next in onportance was the reduction in overseas 
trade and contact with foreigners. The Chinese economy was temporarily dened much-needed 
supplies of foreign silver and Chinese society became inward-looking Last, there was a change in 
the attitudes of philosophers towards nature Interest in systematic investigation was short-circuited 
by a greater reliance on introspection and intuition There were therefore no advances in science to 
stimulate advances in productive technology. 

2 Nurkse argued for two interlinked vicious cycles. Lack of capital leads to low productivity, 
hence to low income, bence to a small capacity to save and so to a lack of capital Further low pro- 
ductivity and hence low buying power lead to a low inducement to investment, which ıs thus a 
second cause of the lack of capital which leads to low productivity. Moreover, “inducement to 
invest is limited by the size of the market”. gai oe re cy a creas 
Underdeveloped Countries (New York’ Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 5-6. 
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behind. The most umportant factors contributing to the process’of economic change 
in pre-industrial Europe were a scientific revolution, growth of foreign trade and 
growth of antonomous cities. Europe’s development and expansion overseas facili- 
tated market expansion and the commercialization of the economy together with 
extensive capital accumulation. None of these was present in China. Scientific 
development in China was handicapped by the absence of cumulative, mathemat- 
ically based, abstract theory. It has been found that only a few of China’s inventions 
were applied or translated into an ongoing stream of technological progress.” 
China’s technological progress is best captured by the observation that China’s 
peasants “ploughed with ron when Europe used wood, and continued to plough 
with it when Europe used steel”.* Foreign trade in proportion to the total economy, 
even during the Sung period, never reached the level that it did in Europe. The 
Chinese city was under the domination of the officials rather than the merchants. 
The tradition of government monopoly or regulation of all forms of large-scale 
association and economic activity kept commercial growth subordinate to the 
political, administrative and military interests of the non-commercial ruling elite. 
Further, China and Europe differed greatly in their institutional frameworks and 
cultural values within which their economies developed. While Europe developed 
out of the chaos of feudalism and encouraged innovation and adventure, China 
remained a bureaucratic colossus suppressing all kinds of innovative activities. 

It is true that pre-industrial Europe and China were also markedly. different, 
however, it is less true for pre-industrial Japan-and China. As of 1850 or 1870, the 
average per capita income in China and Japan was more or less the same. Yet fol- 
lowing the Meiji restoration (1868), Japan embarked on rapid modernization and 
industrialization while China was left behind. Two crucial differences between 
the two economies explained the markedly different levels of development: geo- 
graphical configuration and governmental structure.* Subcontinental size of 
China’s geography relied on the pre-modern modes of transportation on inland 
and overland. In contrast, Japan’s island geography promoted coastal and inner 
port transportation which was much cheaper. Government structures reinforced 
geographic configuration in fostering greater commenrcialization ın Japan as com- 
pared to China in the eighteenth or nineteenth century. The Tokugawa government 
was characterized by centralized feudalism, while China was ruled by a centralized 
bureaucratic empire. Thus, Japan had a considerable degree of local autonomy 
while China’s bureaucratic network and the ideal of imperial unity militated against 
the evolution of detached and particularistic political economic ideas. 

Though a number of interrelated causes were responsible for China’s techno- 
logical backwardness, the input-output relationships of the traditional economy 
that was almost incapable of change through internally generated forces stood 


2 Alexander Eckstein, China's Economic Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1977). 

Ð R H Tawney, Land and Labour in China (New York: Octagon Books, 1964), p. 11. 

* Eckstein, China's Economic Revolution. 
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out as the main handicap.* Both in technological and investment terms, agricultural 
productivity per acre had merely reached the limits of what was possible without 
industrial—scientific inputs, and the increase in population had therefore reduced 
the surplus product. 

The above analysis points to the fact that even though China successfully weak- 
ened its age-old feudal structures, real economic development could not take place 
due to the absence of industrial-scientific inputs. However, with the end of serfdom 
in China its burgeoning trade-commercial interests started challenging the political 
and administrative structures, whereas India witnessed the re-emergence of feudal- 
ism which continued during the British rule and ın the post-independence period. 
Imperial interests in India got a powerful ally in the form of feudal landed aristoc- 
racy and the ruling elite after independence mostly came from the feudal class 

It is true that China in the nineteenth century was an underdeveloped country 
but its huge agrarian structure was fundamentally changed and to a certain extent 
was quite ready for new policy experiments with regard to the country’s economic 
development. On the other hand, India’s countryside could not accomplish this 
type of change. Thus, a marked difference in the changing agrarian structures in 
both countries played a crucial role in their future selection of the strategies of 
economic development and modemization. 


Process of Economic Modernization, 1950s—1970s 
Communist Egalitarianism versus Democratic Elitism 


In the 1950s, both India and China had comparable levels of real per capita income, 
with both economies being ovdérwhelmingly rural and around 70 per cent of the 
labour force employed in agriculture. China had less arable land per capita but its 
productivity (crop yield per hectare) was higher than that of India. The means of 
transportation (particularly railways) and communication networks were more 
extensive in India. The rate of growth of real GDP during the period since 1950 
was similar and unspectacular in both economies, with the Chinese economy 
growing slightly faster. Chinese industrial growth, particularly of heavy industry, 
was considerably more rapid than India. Although regional as well as rural-urban 
disparities remained, China succeeded in eliminating abject poverty and achieved 
impressive gains in life expectancy and other indicators of bealth and nutrition. 
In contrast, a substantial portion of India’s population continued to be poor, illiterate 
and malnourished. 

Thus, the 1950s was the period when the direction of economic modernization 
in both the countries started to vary substantially. Structurally transformed socio- 
economic dynamics with diverse political set-ups in India and China determined 
the pace and success of the modernization efforts. China’s rather decisive departure 
from the traditional order gave power to the burgeoning commercial-trade interests. 


` 


” Elvin, The Patterns of Chinese Past 
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It ıs important to note that the end of manorialism ın China resulted in a funda- 
mental change in the nature of socio-economic power in the countryside. In broader 
terms, this implied a shift from landlord power localized in the country to the 
manonial gentry and bureaucratic power mostly based in cities and towns. On the 
contrary, post-independence India witnessed strengthening of a traditional socio- 
economic order. Feudalism that survived through Mughal and British periods 
found new alhes after independence. Survival or in many ways revival of feudalism 
supported highly uneven income and wealth distribution, accentuating the Gii 
social and economic divisions. 

What can be the reason for the survival of historical socio-economic structures 
in India? The complex socio-economic reality of India hides a distinct phenomenon 
where caste (social) and class (economuc) converge into one. This convergence 
provides feudalism the needed flexibility to survive the challenges of changing 
times. India’s social and economic divisions mutually strengthened each other. A 
change in one’s economic position becomes almost impossible due to its deeper 
linkages with one’s so ial position, 1.¢., caste. This explains why modernization 
processes tn India and China differed greatly in pace, scope and meaning. 

In the post-Second World War period, many newly de-colonized economies 
such as India and China opted for state intervention in the developmental process, 
which actively sought redistribution of resources in accordance with national pri- 
orities. Though on the surface interventionist states India and China looked similar, 
in reality one would find a marked difference in the developmental philosophies 
adopted by both the countries. China’s experiments with the communist system 
led to the adoption of egalitarianism as the core of state-sponsored modernization 
project, whereas India’s democratic idealism led to the perpetuation of the colonial 
legacy of elitism, though with explicit socialist overtones. 


Embedded Egalitarianism of China: The early signs of egalitarianism in China 
can be traced to the decline of manorialism. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the networks of the local markets paved the way for a new social order. 
As mentioned before, the regular meetings of tenants and serfs in these markets 
might have given them a sense of common identity as a class whose interest lay in 
msing against not any particular master or family, but against the system as a 
whole. In the course of the eighteenth century, the socio-economic foundations 
of serfdom ın China finally disappeared. By the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, rural Chinese society had been totally transformed. By then, there were 
hardly any restrictions on the social mobility of people. This changed the socio- 
‘economic situation and laid.the foundation for an egalitarian ethos. However, it 
was the communist ideology that ruthlessly dismantled the remnants of the old 
socio-economic order and cautiously made egalitarianism the basis of the 
developmental process.” 


% In Marxist-Leninist philosophy the term equality 1s defined as “the abolition of classes and the 
equal social status of all men”. Nonetheless, communist equality docs not signify egalitananism 
with regard to personal needs 
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It is important to note that assuring a minimum standard of living and narrowing 
the income disparities in society are the stated objectives of development pro- 
grammes in most of the underdeveloped countries.” But in China not only were 
these objectives given top priority in theory, they were also put into practice in 
contrast to many other developing countries. “Rightist conservatism” in China 
was countered by the “Leap Forward” which envisioned an “extreme version of 
decentralization” to promote local initiatives.” Mao was convinced that strong 
decentralization measures would spur production and industrialization with prov- 
inces taking the lead. Even though there were several adverse consequences of 
the Great Leap Forward (GLF), it provided a solid base for an egalitarian system 
in China.” N 

The Agrarian Reform Law introduced in June 1950 was aimed primarily at the 
peaceful redistribution of holdings, changing ownership from rich landlords to 
the so-called “middle” and poor peasants. Gradually, the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) transferred the proprietorship to the less advantaged. Roughly 43 per 
cent of China’s cultivated land was redistributed to 60 per cent of the rural, 
population. By 1953, 90 per cent of the agricultural holdings in China had changed 
hands. This effectively demolished the socio-economic foundations on which the 
privileged gentry had dominated Chinese society for centuries.” This no doubt 
emancipated the individual from family and village authority but at the same time 
created a new elite of small land owners. 

The First Five Year Plan, launched in 1953 under the influence of the Soviet 
Union, was a little deviation from the stated objectives. It emphasized the expansion 
of large-scale heavy industry at the expense of lighter consumer industry and - 
agriculture.” Even though rapid industrialization was necessary for China, from 
the very beginning Mao Zedong was not very happy with the fact that such a pri- 
ority required heavy reliance on Soviet aid. Moreover, Mao had serious differences 


7 Elizabeth Anderson refutes “lick egalitarianism” that represents a flawed understanding of 
the point of equality and outlines an alternative theory of “democratic egalitananism” which, rather 
than eliminating the impact of brute luck, aims instead to end oppression “which by definition us 
social” (p. 288). For details, see Elizabeth Anderson, “What is the Pomt of Equality?” Ethics, vol 
109, no. 2 January) 1999, pp. 287-337. 

=” Alfred L. Chan, Mao's Crusade: Politics and Policy Implementation in China's Great Leap 
Forward (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 50. 

D Lippit Victor, “The Great Leap Forward Reconsidered,” Modern China, vol. 1, no 1 (January) ` 
1975, pp 92-115; and Shih Chih-yu, “The.Decline of a Moral Regime: China’s Great Leap Forward 
in Retrospect,” Comparative Political Studies, voL 27, no. 2 (July) 1994. 

X June Jay Corna Grasso and Michael Kort, Modernization and Revolution in China (New York: 
M.E. Sharpe, 1997), p. 153 
- H The capital assigned for heavy industry ın the First Five-Year Plan was a staggering 58 per 
cent of the total investment Agriculture was given low priority, receiving less than 8 per cent of 
the total. The rate of industnal growth from 1953 to 1957 was spectacular. Production rose 128 per 
cent, national income increased 8 9 per cent and per capita growth averaged about 2 5 per cent per 
year throughout the 1950s 
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with the nature of the Soviet system itself. The Soviets had developed a highly 
centralized, bureaucratic programme of modernization that required sophisticated 
technology and expertise Thus, the main problem was that for rapid industrializa- 
tion, the Chinese were obliged to depend on a system that conflicted with Mao’s 
“Yan’an style” of communism which emphasized an informal, highly personalized 
` approach to development, based on one-to-one relationships, self-reliance, diversi- 
fication of labour and a strong sense of community. Moreover, the Soviet approach 
carried the danger of creating a wide gap between the party and the masses. There- 
fore, by 1957 Mao had decided to discontinue with policies that replicated the 
Soviet style First Five Year Plan. Then Mao adopted his mass mobilization strategy 
aimed at revamping the agricultural sector which, he thought, was the only way 
to fight China’s economic backwardness. He got full support of the people in his 
mussion. The GLF was a product of such a mission. The basic premise of the GLF 
was that the key to revolution was political rather than economic, as one of its 
slogans—“Put Politics in Command”— made this clear. The GLF rejected 
centralized planning under the control of government bureaucrats. Mao in fact 
was trying to involve the masses in the process of development. Thus the CCP 
encouraged people to become self-reliant and take initiatives to build small-scale 
manufacturing facilities in their own villages and neighbourhoods. 

Quantifying the impact of egalitarian policies can be a daunting task. It is more 
difficult to measure income inequalities than economic growth, and income distn- 
bution data are inadequate even for developed economies. Nevertheless, the avail- 
able evidence suggests that the Chinese have been remarkably successful in 
narrowing income inequalities. This does not mean that wage and income differen- 
tials have disappeared, either locally or interregionally, but they have been consider- 
ably narrowed ın the course of two decades. Viewed in this perspective, China’s 
economic performance seems to be more impressive than that of India and many 
other developing countries (see Table 10 in the Appendix). Not only was China’s 
growth, particularly in per capita terms, more rapid than India’s, but also this was 
achieved while income inequalities were narrowed and with very limited foreign 

aid. In brief, the political, economic and social policies during this period effective- 

‘fy put an end to the socio-economic legacy of traditional China. More than eco- 
‘nomic policies it was transformation of the mindset that played a crucial role in 
the Chinese development process. 


Embedded Elitism of India: Elitism in India can be traced to the centuries-old 
tradition of feudalism. Disintegration of the Mughal empire and the subsequent 
establishment of British rule in India strengthened the feudal structure instead of 
weakening it. As the British sought to use the medieval feudal structures to further 
their ymperial interests, the Indian landed aristocracy got strengthened through 
the same feudal values. Thus the colomal power greatly facilitated the survival 
and expansion of the feudal system in modern India. This strong tradition of feu- 
dalism gave rise to elitism in post-independence India. 
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Known as zamindars, landed aristocracy of pre-independence India transformed 
itself into the “rural elite” of post-independence India.” Due to the overwhelming 
power of the landed elite the Indian government could not effectively mitate 
land reforms after independence. This perpetuated the uneven distribution of 1n- 
come in society (see Tables in the Appendix). Even the explicit socialist leanings 
of the government could not dismantle the age-old established aristocracy. Most 
of the efforts towards establishing an egalitarian ethos failed due to the unwilling- 
ness of the political establishment. Thus, the nature of economic development 
after independence clearly highlights the pitfalls of entrenched elitism. The devel- 
opment process merely perpetuated the old divide between “haves” and “have- 
nots”. India’s industrial, financial and agricultural systems reflect this division. 

India opted for a “socialist pattern of society” which emphasized that the devel- 
opment process be shaped by “private profit” but “social gains”. Further, the pattern 
of development should be so planned that it results not only in an appreciable rise 
in national income and employment but also ın a greater equality in income and 
wealth. To achieve these objectives, India initiated planned development, which 
did not work successfully for various reasons. 

In brief, apart from egalitarian and elitist overtones India and China adopted an 
inward-looking developmental strategy which had its limitations. The cost of an 
inward-looking developmental strategy in the post-war years has been substantial 
for the economies of China and India.” In the case of India, an exchange crisis in 
the wake of an ambitious Second Five Year Plan in 1956 spawned the labyrinthine 
bureaucracy to allocate foreign exchange and license investment and mitiated the 
involvement of aid donors in the economy. Another foreign exchange crisis in 
1966, following a war with Pakistan and a drought that reduced food output by 20 
per cent, led to the devaluation of the rupee in June 1966 and the introduction of 
hesitant steps towards economic liberalization. Still the hold of inward-oriented 
development strategy was sufficiently strong to prevent liberalization from pro- 
ceeding very far in the subsequent decade and a half. Rayiv Gandhi, who became 
the Prime Minister in 1984, was less committed to the earlier strategy but the old 
guards in his party continued to oppose liberalization. However, economic liberal- 
ization in China came more abruptly after the death of Mao, the disgrace of the 
gang of four and the ascendance of Deng Xiaoping. 


Two Models of Economic Development: 19708-20008 


The divergent socio-economic structures led to different economic policy regimes 
in China and India: labour-intensive, manufactuting-led model and knowledge- 
intensive, service sector-led model, respectively.” 


R The term “rural elite” came in prominence to address an upwardly mobile social class having 
a dominant presence in the rural and urban areas alike. 

BTN., Srinivasan, “Economic Liberation in China and India Issues and an Analytical Frame- 
work,” Journal of Comparative Economics, vol. 11, no. 3, 1987, pp. 427-43. 

* Service industry includes three major elements. (a) the growth of services 1s related to the 
uocreasing demand for “intermediate” or “producer” services from elsewhere in the economy, Le, 
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Egalitanianism, emanating from China’s experiments with the communist ideol- 
ogy, and India’s tradition of elitism, supported and sustained by its policy of demo- 
cratic idealism, provided a basic framework on which rules and regulations of the 
economic regimes evolved. As noted earher, in the initial phase, economic policies 
of both the countries were based on the import-substitution strategy led by heavy 
industries. 

However, the post-Second World War economic thinking that supported inter- 
ventionist states faced a severe test in the 1970s. Stagflation in the 1970s ın the 
developed world undermined the authority of mainstream Keynesianism and pro- 
vided the initial opening for the revival of free market economics in the form of 
Monetarism and the new classical doctrines. In the developing world, the debt 
crisis of the 1980s provided the ground for the rejection of government-led devel- 
opmental policies such as import-substitution models. India and China were no 
exception to this general trend. Deng Xiaoping, after countermg Hua Guofen, 
tilted the direction of China’s economic policy towards market economy under 
the socialist system. He advocated radical measures to reform China’s economy. 
These included establishing special economic zones and open areas to open up to 
the outside world on a larger scale; seeking more rapid economic development by 
various means such as non-planning methods or market mechanism; and restoring 
the individual or private economy by encouraging some people to get rich first 
and then inviting the surviving industrial and commercial capitalists to manage 
state capital with western management techniques.” The official “Open Door” 
policy initiated in 1978 bears the mark of Deng Xiaoping’s thinking.» In India a 
serious structural reform programme began with the onset of a balance of payments 
crisis in 1990. A reform programme aimed at reversing India’s decades-old socialist 
economic regulatory structures initiated the process of an economic regime shift. 

Distinct socio-economic structural diversions between India and China led to 
the evolution of two different models of economic development based on the pri- 
macy of manufacturing and/or service industries.” China’s overriding concern 


division of labour in the production process itself generates demand for new service industries; (b) 
the growth of services is related to the increasing demand for services from final consumers as 
societies get riches, i e, services are “income elastic”; (c) the growth of service production is re- 
lated to the lower rate of increase of labour productivity in the service sector relatrve to manufac- 
turing, 1 e , growth in demand, even if ıt were to be equally distributed across the sectors, would 
require a continuous transfer of labour to the service sector For further details, see JJ. Gershuny 
and] D Miles, The New Service Economy: The Transformation of Employment in Industrial Societies 
(London: Frances Pinter, 1982). 

% On January 1979, Deng Xisoping received a former capitalist magnet Rong Yiren, when he 
requested him to belp with economic development. Later, Rong set up the China International 
Trost and Investment Corporation (CITIC). 

% In contrast to Deng’s views, Chen Yun cherished the memory of the golden age of planned 
economy as dominant, and the market mechanism as subordinate For details, see Collected Works 
of Chen Yun, 1956-1985 (Beijing: People’s Press, 1986), pp. 267-87. 

* For the debate between manufacturing~services, seo generally, Stephen S. Cohen and John 
Zysman, Manufacturing Matters. The Myth of the Post-Industrial Economy (New York Basic Books, 
1987), and Evan Davis, “Manufactunng: Who Really Needs It, BBC News, 21 March 2002 
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for egalitarianism resulted in a labour-intensive developmental strategy. In the 
realm of industrial policy, the focus was on manufacturing and export-led growth 
designed to use the abundance of labour in the process of economic development. 
Thus, China pursued economics of inclusion by adopting “labour-intensive, 
manufacturing-led model”. In India, profound democratic ideals of equality and 
justice highlighted by the national leadership could not be translated into practice. 
By taking advantage of the nation’s democratic tradition, powerful vested interests 
cleverly articulated their hidden policy agenda. They pushed India to adopt the 
economics of exclusion leading to a “knowledge-based, service industry-led 
model”, where only exclusive individuals could take part. 

Any particular economic model designed to implement societal objectives must 
be based on the nation’s resources. It is evident that both India and China have 
similar resources, such as an abundant labour force and natural resources, but are 
short in capital and technology. Whereas the Chinese model of development suits 
its resources, in the case of India it does not. This mismatch between economic 
strategy and national resource endowment lies at the core of “growth gap” between 
the two countries. 


China’s Labour-intensive, Manufacturing-led Model 


China’s economic model has many similarities with the East Asian economic 
model, which primarily focuses on the strategic industrial policy, based on the 
labour-intensive, manufacturing industries. Gradually it tries to move away from 
the low-tech, labour-intensive industnal structure to the high-tech, capital-intensrve 
industries. A prominent feature of this model is the private sector initiative to 
spearhead the industrialization process. The following objectives and institutions 
played a leading role in shaping such a distinct economic model for China. 

The most important objective of the Chinese state has been to build a powerful 
modern nation. To become powerful, it requires a strong economy; more specific- 
ally it requires rapid industrialization and modernization. Toward this end, the 
government first wanted to change the mindset of the nation that was happy with 
the subsistence level of development for centuries. Breaking this historical taboo, 
Deng Xiaoping asserted, “Getting Rich is Glorious.” After a long period of decline 
and decay, China set the goal to revive its glorious past. Post-Mao China embarked 
on the path of rapid industrialization, based on the famous East Asian economic 
mode] and thus effectively reverted Mao’s economic philosophy. The pursuit of 
power and modernity 1s not unique to China; these objectives are shared by many 
other developing countries imbued with a strong sense of nationalism. However, 
the combination of power and modemity with a strong commitment to socialist 
values and to the spirit of self-reliance makes the Chinese model somewhat distinct 
from the East Asian model. 

From the standpoint of the Chinese communist leadership, one of the most cru- 
cial aspects of socialism is egalitarianism. Mao was determined to avoid pro- 
grammes and methods that did not lead towards egalitarianism. Therefore, 
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measures which ensured speedy industrialization and modernization but at the 
same time contributed to a widening of income differences encountered resistance. 
At least on Mao’s part, the pursuit of egalitarianism involved a constant struggle 
against the rise and crystallization of a “New Class.” The continuing struggle for 
egalitarianism was also reflected in the periodic revision of the wage structure to 
narrow the gap between wage and salary. The 1975 campaign against “bourgeois 
rights” was in part directed at these income differences both in the industrial and 
agricultural sectors. There were also periodic campaigns to break down the bar- 
riers between mental and manual labour on the one hand and urban and rural 
areas on the other. These campaigns and measures contributed to a developmental 
approach that might be considered characteristic of a distinct Chinese model. 

The other vital objective of the Chinese state is to follow the path of self- 
reliance. In Chinese official pronouncements, the goal of self-reliance 1s usually 
linked to the pursuit of a “powerful modem socialist country”. The self-reliance 
policy involves “maintaining independence, keeping the initiatives in our own 
hands and relying on ou“ own efforts” ™ In fact, self-reliance as a developmental 
objective had been brought to the fore in the late 19503. However, following the 
Sino—Soviet break in 1960, the urgency of achieving self-reliance was felt more 
than ever before. As an operational policy it has been applied in several different 
contexts and for different purposes. First, it can serve a normative purpose; that 
is, it ıs used as one of the means for inculcating a sense of pride in individual ac- 
complishments by workers and peasants. factories and communes, cadres at all 
levels and state organs. In this way it serves as a means of exhortation to every in- 
dividual, institutional organ to contribute the maximum for national development. 
The policy of self-reliance can also carry with it a strong autarkic connotation. 
From the nationalist angle, it implies minimizing China’s vulnerability to foreign 
economic pressure, particularly in the light of the Sino—Soviet rift in 1960. Thus 
it carries strong nationalist, exclusionary and security connotations. 

Self-reliance is also intended to minimize the impact of foreign ideas, influences 
and aspirations. In this sense it can serve as one of the means for preserving the 
purity of China’s social system. More important, self-reliance also has many conno- 
tations for domestic economic policy, primarily relating to regional and local 
self-sufficiency. The desire for self-sufficiency is reinforced by other considerations 
as well, such as the urge to decentralize industrial locations and to develop the 
more backward regions. Mao’s oft-quoted directives, “dig tunnels deep, store 
grain everywhere, and never seek hegemony”; “be prepared against war, be pre~ 
pared against natural disasters, and do everything for the people”, etc., served as 
the motivating force for these goals.” 


* Li Chiang (Minister of the Foreign Trade of the PRC), “New Developments in China’s Foreign 
Trade,” China's Foreign Trade, no 1, 1974, p 4. i 

* Chou En-Lai, “Report on the Work of the Government,” Peking-Review, vol 18, no. 4 (January) 
1975, p 25. 
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Regarding the linkage between national resource endowments and the type of 
economic regime, China’s acute scarcity of land and capital and relative abundance 
of labour constrained its move to pursue a capital-intensive industrialization drive. 

One of the most striking features of Chinese agriculture is that it feeds about 
one-quarter of mankind on about 7 per cent of the world’s cultivated land. The 
cultivated land area per capita is very small. According to the estimates of both 
Chinese and other sources, land utilization in China 1s quite low. An official esti- 
mate made by the Director-General of Statistics of National Government puts the 
total area of cultivated land of twenty-five provinces at 1, 248, 781, 000 mow (or 
about 200 million acres) amounting to approximately 10 per cent of the total area 
of the same territory.” Lack of adequate rainfall is another problem that limits the 
cultivability of many segments of the country. South of the Yangtze river the annual 
rainfall 1s usually above 1,000 millimetres, but in the northeast it is considerably 
less and some parts of the land are semi-arid.*! 

Therefore, many justified Great Leap-type programmes of agricultural develop- 
ment involving land improvement, irrigation and generally a marked intensification 
in the patterns of land use. This involves “farmland capital construction” based 
on self-reliance to solve the problem of land scarcity in China. In concrete terms, 
it aims at reshaping the geographical features of an area to provide the physical 
conditions necessary for the application of an appropriate mix of other inputs— 
labour, machinery, fertilizers—to bring about high and stable yields. Increasingly 
the single cropped areas are being double cropped and double cropped areas are 
being converted to triple cropping. 

Further, with the largest population in the world, China has an unlimited supply 
of labour. China’s conscious efforts to utilize this resource played a crucial role in 
the selection of particular economic policies. Thus, undustrialization based on 
mass production appealed to the political leadership ın China, which also got suc- 
cessfully implemented in other East Asian economies. China’s successful mass 
manufacturing system employs millions of people. Labour is also fruitfully utilized 
by the rapidly expanding rural industries, which produce fertilizers, cement, farm 
machinery, bricks, iron and steel. Rural labour seems to be quite fully employed 
all year round. However, wage differences and the attraction of city life are forcing 
the rural population to migrate to cities. In the short term this “floating population” 
can cause many social problems. Thus, there are signs of marked labour shortages 
at least in some rural areas and during some periods of the year. This has forced 
the increasing mechanization of some of the production and processing operations 
in farming, particularly at the ume of cultivation and harvesting which are labour- 
intensive. This phenomenon is not confined to the agricultural sector alone. It 1s 
also quite apparent in the industrial sector. This “walking on two-legs” is demon- 
strated by the rise and spread of rural industries on the one hand and the rapid ex- 
pansion of large-scale factories on the other. 


æ For details, see DK Lien, China's Economic Stabilization and Reconstruction (Westport, 
Connecticut. Greenwood Press, 1948), p 8. 
+4 Tbid , p. 9. 
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The process of adopting technology to the prevailing factor endowments is 
carried well beyond the formation of physical capital; ıt is apphed to human capital 
as well. Perhaps the scarcest resource in Chma—even scarcer than land and 
capital—is highly skilled manpower such as scientists, engineers and medical per- 
sonnel, This scarcity was of course much more pronounced before 1949. Since 
then the supply has been significantly augmented. Increasingly, the strategy of 
human resource development adopted in China tries to substitute a mass-based 
system with an elite-based one. 

Rapid development under Chinese conditions required a significant rise in the 
rate of fixed capital investment. As a result, this rate rose from about 7 per cent in 
the 1930s to about 20 per cent in the mid-1990s. To attain this rate, fixed capital 
formation between 1949 and 1955 had to rise faster than the gross national product 
(GNP). Such an accelerated pace in investment led to a marked rise in demand for 
investment goods. Unless this demand was totally met by imports, domestic pro- 
duction of capital goods had to be increased sharply. 

The adoption of production and investment technologies designed to implement 
societal objectives in ways suited to China's factor endowments required the crys- 
tallization of a system of economic organization for resource mobilization and 
resource allocation. It also required a set of incentives to motivate the people ın 
the system to contribute to the best of their ability. Thus, collectivization and com- 
munization in agriculture moved parallel to nationalization of industry and the 
other non-farm sectors. In this way state and its subordinate organs assumed direct 
control over the management of industrial, banking, trading and other kinds of 
enterprises, Broadly speaking, in all these sectors the Chinese adopted institutional 
forms pioneered by the Soviet Union in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The actual performance of the Chinese “Labour-intensive, Manufacturing-led 
Model” can be best judged by assessing China’s economic performance after the 
initiation of the “open door policy” ın 1978 (see Table 10 in the Appendix). The 
most relevant criteria for assessing China’s economic performance can be visible 
in such areas as economic growth, stability, income distnbution, standard of living 
and self-reliance (see Table 7 in the Appendix). China has, in fact, made the largest 
single contribution to global poverty reduction of any country in the last twenty 
years. Bank estimates indicate that, while the number of poor people worldwide 
fell by eight million between 1987 and 1998, the number of poor outside China 
actually increased by eighty-two million. Beyond income, the last two decades of ` 
China’s market-oriented reforms, which dramatically improved the dynamism of 
both the rural and urban economies, also saw substantial improvements ın indica- 
tors of human development. Official estimates of the adult illiteracy rate fell by 
more than half, from 37 per cent in 1978 to less than 17 per cent in 1999. In the 
health sector, the infant mortality rate fell from 41 per 1,000 live births in 1978 to 
30 in 1999. However, there are indications that China’s rush to economic growth 
is undermining its egalitarian credentials. Rising income level in China has also 
led to a rise in income inequality which, 1f unchecked, may undermine the long- 
term growth potentials 
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India’s Knowledge-intensive, Service Sector-led Model 


India’s shifting economic paradigms are transforming its economic model from 
state-controlled, heavy industry-led economic regime to the knowledge-intensive, 
service sector-led regime.“ This has led to the creation of a distinct Indian economic 
model where finance, knowledge and entrepreneurial spirit are converging. The 
new model revolves around the primacy of knowledge-based service industries, 
which is very much in keeping with the global trend in the service sector. For in- 
stance, one of the most notable transformations in the US labour market since the 
Second World War has been the rising share of employment in the services industry 
and the declining share in manufacturing. In 1945, the US service industry ac- 
counted for 10 per cent of non-farm employment, compared with 38 per cent for 
manufacturing. In 1982, services surpassed manufacturing as the largest employer 
among major industry groups. By 1996, the services industry accounted for 29 
per cent of non-farm employment and manufacturing, at 15 per cent, was actually 
somewhat smaller than retail trade.“ 

In keeping with the general trend the world over in economic development, the 
contribution of the services sector to India’s GDP has been growing. During 1997- 
98 period, services accounted for nearly 48.6 per cent of the nation’s GDP, which 
far exceeded the contnbutions of the agricultural or the manufacturing industry 
sectors.“ 

The prime objective of the Indian state has been democratic development, based 
on the redistribution of resources. India clearly negated the East Asian style capital 
accumulation. To achieve this ideal, a Planning Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of the Pnme Minister, was created which laid the foundation of socialist dev- 
clopmental planning. However, these stated objectives of the government could not 
break the shackles of centuries-old feudal norms. The continuation of the feudal 
structures promoted the interests of the elite which used medieval socio-economic 
structures as a tool to maintain its dominance. 

India’s resource endowment is clearly marked with the abundance of labour 
and a critical paucity of capital and, to a certain extent, land. Using the comparative 
advantage in the resource endowment, India launched a comprehensive agriculture 
reform programme which resulted in the so-called “Green Revolution” in the 1970s. 

‘However, in the absence of reasonably successful land reforms, the whole plan 
ended up in strengthening the old landed aristocracy. Nevertheless, in spite of re- 
source constraints, India launched a capital-intensive heavy industnalization pro- 
gramme under the “commanding heights” of public sector units in accordance 
with the national quest to safeguard economic independence. Post-independeace 
India saw massive capital investment in the high priority sectors and left the vast 


© India’s fascination with the knowledge-intensive service sector model 1s rather recent. The 
rationale for this new model came after India’s apparent weakness in manufacturing. 

d Joseph R Meisenheimer II, “The Services Industry in the ‘Good’ versus ‘Bad’ Jobs Debate,” 
Monthly Labour Review, vol 121, no. 2 (February) 1998 

“4 Reserve Bank of India, Anrlual Report, August 1998 
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labour-intensive manufacturing sector underdeveloped. Thus, labour, the most’ 
abundant national resource, remained under-utilized. The nature of industrialization 
which always concentrated on the economics of exclusion restricted the use of 
labour. This resulted ın the perennial problem of high unemployment. 

` Further, India inherited a large and quite well developed institutional mechanism 
from the British. However, this has been directed towards the maintenance of ter- 
ritorial integrity rather than economic development. Thus, independent India could 
not restructure this institutional framework to enhance economic development. 
On the contrary, it stood on the way towards economic development. It created a 
highly regulated economy. These regulations became so notorious that people 
started to call it the “license raj”. In other words, India’s institutional foundations 
were not efficient in mobilizing and allocating resources. 

The Indian model created a distinct “satellite economy” based on high-tech 
urban ceatres. The great leap in the information technology industry could not 
make much impact on the economy since ıt was basically elitist involving a small 
percentage of the highly educated. Such an economy merely accentuated an already 
existing class—caste division in the society. This led to the slow mobilization of 
developmental efforts, which resulted ın rather slow growth rates in India. 

The above analysis shows that the growth gap between these two models can 
be explained in terms of their varying abilities to mobilize national, physical as 
well as human resources. In a labour-intensive strategy, participation of all sections 
of the society is inevitable, whereas in the knowledge-intensive strategy only ex- 
clusive social sectors can participate. Such differences lead to the emergence of 
the bigger middle class in case of China and small elite class in case of India. This 
1n turn affects the size of market and the nation’s capacity to attract foreign direct 
investment (FDD.* 


Economic Growth in Comparative Perspective 


The economies of India and China are showing varying degrees of economic 
growth rate in the years after the Second World War (see various Tables in the 
Appendix). Data shows that Chinese economic growth has out-competed Indian 
growth by a wide margin, though in recent times the gap has narrowed down a 
little. In the years just after Second World War, when both economies were experi- 
menting with the rmport-substitution heavy industrialization strategy, the Chinese 
economy was growing on par with India. However, after the 1978 “open door” 
policy, the Chinese economy took a quantum leap and achieved close to double 
digits economic expansion. During this period, Indian economic growth came to 
be dubbed as “Hindu Growth Rate” whereby the economy grew at a rate just 


3 India's knowledge-based service industry bas a narrow base centred m the selected urban 
districts such as Bangalore, New Delhi, Mumba: and Hyderabad. 

“In the year 2002, China oat-competed USA and became the number one country in attracting 
FDI with total FDI reaching to more than fifty billion dollars, whereas India’s share remained 
below five billion dollars 
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slightly higher than the population. Nonetheless, the true picture of this economic 
growth gap between the two countries can be better understood by looking deeper 
into the changes in the size of toral economy or GDP. Sources maintain that in the 
year 1997, China’s GDP was 898.2 billion dollars which jumped to 1.2 trillion 
dollars in the year 2001, while Indian GDP which was 409.6 billion dollars in 
1997 moved to 477.3 billion dollars in 2001. Thus, the Chinese economy added 
302 billion dollars, while the Indian economy added only 68 billion dollars in a 
period of four years. 

What are the underlying factors of this growth gap? It is well known that the 
long-term national economic performance of any nation lies in the mass participa- 
tion of its people in the economic activities. Therefore, most of the successful 
economies have sought to integrate the entire population into the economic realm. 
China initiated a concerted radical policy to achieve this.” However, like many 
other underdeveloped economies where only a small segment of the population 
participates in the economic activities leaving a large number of people outside 
the economic arena, India had to grapple with a silent majority that remained out- 
side the economic and monetary framework. Despite all the political pronounce- 
ments suggesting resource redistribution India failed to undo this historical legacy 
of economic injustice. 

India’s economic policies subsidized elite education ın the “centres of excel- 
lence” while ignoring the vast segments of population to get even basic education. 
This exclusive education policy laid the ground for knowledge-intensive, service 
sector growth in India. On the contrary, China subsidized basic education for all, 
and basic infrastructure for the whole nation. These egalitarian efforts provided the 
base for rapid economic expansion and the logical labour-intensive growth model. 

Further, the inclusion of a larger section of society helps create a bigger domestic 
market that attracts foreign investors in addition to encouraging domestic enter- 
prises. China’s egalitarian policies of inclusion represent this pattern. The FDI 
figures of China indicate that the most important variable to attract foreign capital 
is its growing market size. On the other side, exclusion of a large section of society 
leads to a relatively smaller but high priced market, which can attract FDI only in 
the limited hıgh-end consumer durables sector. India represents a classic case 
where its market size is insignificant. The relative FDI figures in India and China 
indicate that the market size has been an important variable to attract foreign 
investment.“ Thus, the economics of inclusion and exclusion remain at the core 
of different pace of economic growth between China and India (see Table 10 in 
the Appendix). 


©“ China’s recent economic growth, primanly located in the eastern coastal areas, is leaving the 
vast western China out of economic action. However, given the labour intensity in the mass 
manufacturing industries, millions of Chinese from the far flung rural areas are flocking to the 
cities and in the future, economics of wage-gap will move economic action to the otber parts of 
China too. 

S For instance, China’s telecom market which 1s one of the biggest in the world us the driver in 
attracting FDI The main incentive for this FDI 1s the big and still-growing Chinese market 
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Bridging the Gap 


Bridging the growth gap emanating from the basic structures of Chinese and Indian 
models can be a daunting task. One can think of two areas of policy innovation in 
this regard: refashioning egalitarian socio-economic traits in India’s “knowledge- 
intensive, service sector-led model”, and initiating changes to make the service 
sector more labour-intensive. By accommodating these changes, the service sector 
’ in India can possibly be as successful as China’s manufacturing industries because 
both industrial sectors have immense potential to grow. But a refashioning of the 
Indian model needs a reorientation of the service sector by incorporating some of 
the egalitarian ethos from the Chinese model. These include expansion of mass 
education, creation of infrastructure in the underdeveloped areas, accomplishing 
the unfinished agenda of land reforms and constitutional provision aimed at 
breaking the caste—class nexus, etc. As regards the service industries, it is important 
to know that these are not always knowledge intensive. There are various service 
industry segments where peripheral services do not require knowledge intensity. 
Business process outsourcing (BPO), the fastest growing service sector in India, 
has many areas where labour content is high. By leveraging the power of its 
enormous human resource, India can easily become a global player in the labour- 
intensive outsourcing of business process services. Thus, to match China’s success 
in manufacturing, India needs to broaden the base of its service industry to 
incorporate low value-added but high-volume labour-intensive businesses where 
moderately qualified social segments can participate. 


~ Conclusion 


The persistent growth gap between China and India originates from the historical 
socio-economic process. Forces of economic modernization have been subordin- 
ated by the re-emergence of medieval feudal—bureaucratic structures, institutions 
and values. However, China’s experument with communism and India’s experiment 
with democracy provided different policy tools and strategies to confront the 
legacies of the past. “Constrained modernity” of India helped the local elite to 
continue its domination by using medieval socio-economic institutions, whereas 
“unconstrained modernity” of China helped the common people to effectively 
_ take part in the growing manufacturing AEE by getting empowered by the 
changed socio-economic setting. 

This difference in the perception of E got reflected in the two 
different developmental models—“labour-intensive, manufacturing-led model” 
in China and “knowledge-mtensive, service sector-led” economic model in India— 
which aligns closely with the “embedded egalitarianism” and “embedded elitism” 
_ prevalent in both countries. The remnants of the historical socio-economic forces 
decisively limited the choice of India and China to act on the developmental front. 
China’s communist authoritarianism provided the needed space and instrumeats 
to effectively eradicate the legacy of the past. But, India’s oft-repeated socialist 
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ideology could not establish egalitarian socio-economic structures as it failed to 
dismantle the roots of centuries-old feudal system, resulting in a painfully slow 
industrialization process. Thus, success and failure in dismantling the legacy of 
the socio-economic structures of the past set the tone of modem economic devel- 
opment andthis fundamental reason explains the present economic growth gap 
between China and India. 
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Appendix 
Table 1 
China—India: Growth of Output 
Gross Domesttc 
Product Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
Average Annwal Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average Annsal 
% Growth % Growth % Growth % Growth % Growth 
1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 
~90 -2000 ~90 -2000 -90 -2000 -90 -2000 -90 ~2000 
Chine 101 10.3 59 4il ILI 13.7 ILI 13.4 135 9.0 
India 5.8 60 31 30 69 6.4 74 70 70 80 


Source: World Development Indicators, 2002. 


Table 2 
China—Indla Structure of Manufacturing 
Value Added Food, Textile Machinery Other 
in Mann- Beverage and and Transport Mansi- 


facturing and Tobacco Clothing Equipment Chemicals facturing 
$ Millions % of Total %ofTotal %ofTotal %ofTotal of Total 


1990 1999 1990 1999 1990 1999 1990 1999 1990 1999 1990 1999 


China 16,573 33,407 15 16 5 12 24 2B 13 H 34 32 
India 48,838 61,581 12 HN 5 10 25 24 14 2 34 35 


Source: World Development Indicators, 2002 





Table 3 
China—India: Growth of Merchandise Trede 
Export Vol. Import Vol. Export Vol Import Vol. Net Barter 
Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual Average Annual Terms of Trade 
% Growth % Growth % Growth % Growth 1995= 100 
1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 
-90 -99 -90 -99 -90 -99 -90 -99 -90 -99 
China 13.3 10.5 158 9.1 12.8 146 135 126 101 103 
India -3.1 53 -2.8 77 74 96 4.2 99 7 99 


Source: World Development Indicators, 2002 
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Table 4 
China—India: Structure of Merchandise Exports 
Merchandise Agri Raw Ores & Manu- 
Exports Food Materials Fuels Metals Sacturers 


S Millions % of Total % ofTotal WofTotal KofTotal % of Total 
1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 


China 62,091 249,297 13 5 3 1 8 3 2 2 72 88 








(Exports) ‘ 

India 17,975 92,295 16 14 4 1 3 0 5 2 N 79 
(Exports) 

China 53,345 225,097 9 4 6 5 2 9 3 6 80 76 
(Imports) 


India 23,642 50,455 3 7 4 3 27 31 8 5 St Si 
(Imports) 
Source: World Development Indicators, 2002 





Table 5 
China-India: Structure of Service Exports 
Commercial Service Exports Transport Travel Others 
3$ Millions % of Total Services % of Total Services % of Total Services 

1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 

China 5,748 30,146 471 122 30.2 53.8 22.7 340 
. (Exports) 

India 4,610 17,670 20.8 10.6 33.8 17.9 45.4 714 
(Exports) 

China 4,113 35,858 789 290 11.4 366 9.7 344 
(Imports) 

India 5,943 19,601 575 411 66 131 359 45.8 
(Imports) 





Source: World Development Indicators, 2002 


Table 6 
Siructare of Output 
Gross Agriculture Industry Manxfacturing Services 
Domestic Product Value Added Value Added Value Added Value Added 
$ Millions % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP % of GDP 
1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 1990 2000 
China 354,644 10,79,948 27 16 42 51 33 35 31 33 





India 316,891 456,990 31 25 28 77 17 16 41 48 
Source: World Development Indicators, 2002. i 
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Table 7 
China—Indla: Distribution of Income or Consumption 


Survey Gim Lowest Lowest Second Third Fourth Highest Highest 
Year Index 10% 10% 20% 20% 20% 20% 10% 


China 199864 403 24 5.9 10.2 15.1 22.2 46.6 304 
India 1997** 378 3.5 8.1 11.6 150 19.3 46.1 33.5 


Notes: a Refers to expenditure shares by percentile of population 
b. Ranked by per capita expenditure 
c Refers to income shares by percentile of population 
d Ranked by per capita income 

Source: World Developmen: Indicators, 2002 





Table 8 
as ChinaIndia: Poverty Line 
Natonal international 
Survey Rural Urban National Survey Population below Population below 
Year % % % Year $ I aday% $ 2 a day % 

China 1996 7.9 <2 60 1999 188 526 

1998 46 <2 4.6 - = Z 
India 1992 43.5 33.7 40.9 1997 442 86.2 


1994 367 305 35.0 - - - 
Source: World Developmen: Indicators, 2002 


Table 9 
India: Average Annual Growth Rates in National Income (% per annum) 

Agriculture Industry Services GDP 
1951-2000 29 5.8 5.6 4.5 
1951-1975 28 54 45 37 
1976-2000 * 30 6.1 6.8 52 
1982-1990 36 69 6.9 56 
1992-2000 32 81 81 63 
1994-1996 4.6 82 82 75 
1997-2000 15 8.8 88 5.7 


Note: Penod 1951-2000 represents fiscal years 1951-52 to 2000-01 and so on 
Source: India Development Report, 2002. 


Table 10 
Annual per capita GDP Growth, 1978-94 (%) 
China 8 (Official) 
India 3 
USA 1.5 
Brazil 02 
Top Ten Growth Performers: 1978-94 

China 80 
Korea. Rep. of 69 
Taiwan, China 66 
Thailand 59 
St. Kitts and Navis 5.8 
Botswana 5.7 
Singapore 5.2 
Hong Kong -51 
St. Vincent 51 





Source: World Bank Staff Estimates, China 2020. Development Challenges in the New Century, 
1997. 
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Table 11 A 
China—India in the Comparative Perspective 
Years 1997 2000 2001 
Population, total _ 1 2 billion 1.3 billion 1.3 bilhon - 
Population, total 965.4 million 1.0 bullion 10 billion* ` 
Life expectancy (years) = 697 10.3 10.5 i 
Life expectancy (years) 62.2 62.8 63.0 - 
Illiteracy total (% age 15 and above) 16.8 148 ` 14.2 Ea 
Illiteracy total (% age 15 and above) 45.1 : 42.8 420 
GNI, Atlas method (current US $) 871 4 billion 1 I trillion 1.1 trillion . 
GNI, Atlas method (current US $) 403.9 billion 453 4 billion 477.4 bullion 
GNI per capita, Atlas method ai 
(current US $) 710.0 840.0 890.0 
GNI per capita, Atlas method 
(current US $) 420.0 4500. - 460.0 
GDP (current $) 898.2 billion 1.1 trillion _ T2 trillion 
GDP (current $) billion 409.6 . 457.0 billion - 477.3 billion 
GDP growth (annual %) ` 8.8 80. 7 73 > 
GDP growth (annual %) 4.4 4.0 5.4 
GDP implicit price deflator : 
(annual % growth) 08 i 0.9 0.0 
GDP ımplicit price deflator 
(annual % growth) — 65 41 3.5 
Value added in agriculture f 
(% of GDP) © 19 1- 159 — 15.2 
Value added in agriculture 
(% of GDP) 27.8 24.9 i 25.1 
Value added in industry 
(% of GDP) 50.0 50.9 51.17 
Value added tn industry 
(% of GDP) 27.2 26.9 26.5 
Value added in services 
(% of GDP) ee 30.9 33.2 33.6 
Value added in services ` ` 
(% of GDP) 449 48.2 48 4 
Exports of goods and services “ 
(% of GDP) 23.1 . 25.9 25.8 
Exports of goods and services. 
(% of GDP) ~~ 110 14.0 137 
Imports of goods and services 
(% of GDP) 18 3 23.2 23.4 
Imports of goods and services 
(% af GDP) 14.5 16.6 15.4 
Gross capıtal formation E 
:  (% of GDP) 38.2 36 1 37.9 
Gross capual formation 
(% of GDP) 229 22.9 22.5 
Current revenue, excluding grants x 
(% of GDP) l ; 58 - a 
~ Current revenue, excluding grants 
(% of GDP) 121 12.8- 13.0 








Note: Data in italics represent India. 


Source: Worid Development Indicators database, April 2003. 
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Table 11 B- 





China—India in the Comparative Perspective 
Years i 1997 2000 2001 
Overall budget balance, including grants 

(% of GDP) a -1 5- 7 “os i - 
Overall budget balance, including grants ` aS ng 

(% of GDP) AY a -5.2 - -47 
Fixed lines and mobile telephones ce 

(per 1,000 people) 66.8 © ; 177.6 ` 2477 
Fixed lines and mobile telephones. ` ; 

(per 1,000 people) 195 35.6 43.8 
Personal computers (per 1,000 people) 60 15.9 19.0 
Personal computers (per 1,000 people) 21 © 45 58 
Internet users ‘ 400.0 thousand - 22 5 million 33 7 million 
Internet users i 700 0 thousand 5.5 millon 7 0 million 
Trade in goods as a share of GDP (%) 369 44.0 — 44.3 
Trade in goods as a share of GDP (%) 18.7 205 19.5 
Foreign direct investment, net inflows - 

in reporting country (current US $) 44.2 billion 38.4 billion 44 2 billion 
Foreign direct investment, net inflows 

in reporting country (current US $) 3 6 bilion 2.3 billion 3.4 billlon 
High-technology exports 

(% of manufactured exports) 127 18.4 20 4 
High-technology exports 

(% of manufactured exports) ' 64 - - 


Note: Data in italics represent India. 
Source: World Development Indicators database, April 2003 2 
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Gender Discrimination in Education and 
Economic Development: A Study of 
South Korea, China and India* 


G. Balatchandirane 








There cannot be an educated people without educated women. If general 
education had to be limited to men or to women, that opportunity 
Should be given to women for then it would most surely be 

passed on to the next generation. 

Sarvepalli Radhaknshnan! 


Education plays a erucial facilitating role in economic development. In the initial 
stages of economic development it is primary education which is much more im- 
portant than higher levels of education. For a country at a low level of economic 
development the way to maximize retums is to target the primary sector of educa- 
tion first, instead of spending scarce resources in all the sectors of education. The 
base of the education triangle has to be widened as rapidly as possible first and 
then efforts should be concentrated on the secondary and tertiary sectors. Even 
though the importance of ensuring gender equality in education and the contribu- 
tion of women to economic development has been widely accepted, research on 
this has been done only of late. In this article, an attempt has been made to study 
the umportance of gender equality in education, particularly basic education, and 
the price a society pays for discnminating against women in education in the 
cases of South Korea, China and India. Japan’s historical experience which predates 


The author 1s Senior Lecturer in Japanese Economics, Department of Chinese and Japanese Studies, 
University of Delhi, Delhi 


* I benefited greatly from my discussions with Prof. Jandhyala B.G Tilak. Usual disclaimers apply. 


! In the Report of the University Education Commission (December 1948—August 1949), Vol I, 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1962, as quoted in Prem Kirpal, ed , Foundations of 
Education For Free India Towards A New Quality of Life Selections from Writings and Speeches of 
Abdul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sarvepallt Radhakrishnan (New Delhi Allied Publishers 
Limuted, 1989), p. 307 
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that of these three has been used as a benchmark and comparisons have been at- 
tempted. The discrimination against women in education will be seen through the 
Becker’s coefficient, subject to data availability. Almost every country in the world 
discriminates or has discriminated against women in providing them education; 
our ultimate aim is to link the speed with which gender discrimination was reduced 
with the subsequent rates of economic growth. Data limitation imply that the 
study 1s of a preliminary nature at present. 


Role of Education in Economic Development 


There is general agreement that education plays a contributory role in the process 
of economic development, though the precise mechanism or the extent to which 
it does so are debated.? The pioneering contribution of Schultz? was to project 
education as an investment good and not as a consumption good as had hitherto 
been held. As education increases the stock of skills and productive knowledge 
embodied in people, it is to be treated as an investment in human capital.* Once 
the perception about education changed the returns on education, an investment, 
became the focus of a large number of studies. Both the private and the social re- 
turns to education have been fairly extensively studied for a number of developing 
and developed countries.’ 


1 For one of the useful earlier write-ups on this subject ses Mary Jean Bowman, “Education and 
Economic Growth: An Overview,” Part I in Amartya Sen, Levels of Poverty. Policy and Change 
(Washington, D C : The World Bank, 1980). World Bank Staff Working Paper No. 401 A detailed 
ard usefol survey us available in Jandhyala B G. Tulak, Education and Its Relation to Economic 
Growth, Poverty and Income Distribution: Past Evidence and Further Analysis, World Bank 
Discussion Paper 46 (Washington, D.C The World Bank, 1989). Walter W. McMahon, Education 
and Development: Measuring the Soctal Benefits (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999) gives 
a ngorous study of both the economic and non-economic benofits of education to society while 
covering important research conducted after Tilak's survey Another useful survey can be found in 
Keith M. Lewin, Education and Development The Issues and the Evidence, Education Research 
Paper No 6 (London Department for International Development, 1997), pp. 34-40 Also ses, 
Jandhyala B G. Tuak, “Education and Development Lessons from Asian Experience,” Indian Social 
Selence Review, vol 3, no 2, (July-December) 2001, pp. 224-25. 

> Theodore W. Schultz, “Investment ın Human Capital,” American Economic Review, vol 51, 
no. lL, (March) 1961, pp 1-17 

* Richard Venoiker, “Social Returns to Education. A Survey of Recent Literature on Homan 
Capital Externalities,” http://www cpb.ol/eng/cpbreport/2000_1/23_4 html, 2000 

5 A useful contnbution which also provides a state-of-the-art kind of survey is George 
. Pxacharopoulos, Returns to Investment in Education. A Global Update, Working Paper No. WPS 
1067 (Washington, D C : The World Bank, 1993). Many of the umportant theoretical and country- 
specific works of Psacaropoulos, a major contributor to this field, and others are neatly summarized 
to George Psacharopoulos and Harry Anthony Patmos, Returns to Education: A Further Update, 
World Bank Policy Research Working Paper 2881 (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 2002). 
There bas been an outpouring of studies on this important aspect. Seo for instance the brief but 
useful work of Venniker, “Social returns,” and stadies cited in McMahon, Education and 
Development, p. 4 
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Private rates of return are concerned with the returns that accrue to individuals 
or households from investment in education, while the social rates of retum con- 
sider the overall returns to society. The low- and middle-income countries record 
higher social rates of return compared to the high-income countries. The rates de- 
cline as one moves up the educational ladder. The social rates of return are usually 
larger than the private rates of return. Where the reverse is true, it is due to govem- 
ment subsidies for education.’ Significantly, it has been found that “...investment 
in education continues to be a very attractive investment opportunity, both invest- 
ment in education continues to be a very attractive investment opportunity, both 
from the private and the social points of view....”” The utility of the rate of return 
analysis in inter-sectoral planning has been questioned as it fails to take into account 
the externalities. Nevertheless, it 1s useful for intra-sectoral planning and allocation 
of resources between the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors of education. The 
rate of return analysis is very useful “not only as a tool of allocative efficiency, 
but also in the context of economic equity.” 

How does education contribute to economic growth? The main thrust of the 
human capital theory is that “education increases productivity of the labour force 
leading to increase in economic growth.” There are clear links between the income 
levels and tbe education levels of a population. Literacy alone has been found to 
be beneficial to economic growth. Clear correlations between literacy levels and 
gross national product (GNP) per capita have also been established. Not a single 
country has been able to achieve significant growth in the last century without 
first attaining an enrolment ratio of 10 per cent at the primary level. When literacy 
levels increased from 20 to 30 per cent, real gross domestic product (GDP) levels 
rose by 8 to 16 per cent for a number of countries. A whole range of studies have 
brought out the positive impact of education on economic growth and develop- 
ment.’ A recent extensive survey has established “beyond any reasonable doubt 
that there are tangible and measurable returns to investment ın education...” 


“Jandhyala B.G. Tilak found the rates of return to education in general conformity with the accepted - 
wisdom in the literature in his study of a distnct in the state of Andhra Pradesh in India See his The 
Economics of Inequality in Education (New Delhi. Sage Publications India Private Ltd, 1987). 

7 Psacharopoulos, Returns to Investment. 

* Tilak, The Economics of Inequality, pp 74-77. 

? In addition to the works cited in footnote no. 2, the following studies are relevant. A detailed 
discussion on the contnbution of education to economic development both at the theoretical level 
and with specific country statistics, especially in relation to East Asia, us available in Jandhyala B G 
Tilak, Building Human Capital in East Ana: What Others Can Learn, World Bank Institute Working 
Paper (Washington The World Bank, 2001). Also see George Psacharopoulos, Building Human 
Capital for Better Lives (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1995). For a brief but usefal review 
of literature on education and economic development, see Ramon Lopez, Vinod Thomas and Yan 
Wang, Addressing the Education Puzzle: The Distribution of Education and Economic Reforms, 
Economic Development Institute Policy Research Working Paper 2031 (Washington, D C.: The 
Warld Bank, 1998) They also try to answer why despite theory suggesting strong causal links 
from education to growth, the empirical evidence is not always supportive. For a broad, if not 
necessanly economic, survey of education and development issues and concerns from the 1960s 
onwards, see Suzanne Pepper, Radicalism and Education Reform in 20th-century China The Search 
for an Ideal Development Model (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp 4-34 

'° Pgacharopoulos and Patrnos, Returns to Education, p $ 
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Education 1s a key input for poverty reduction. Educated people have higher 
income-carning potential, enabling them to improve the quality of their lives. A 
range of social services can be utilized by people who have had education at least 
at the basic level. They are less likely to be marginalized ın society. Education 1s 
the key to empowerment and helps people become proactive, gain control over 
thear lives and widens the range of available choices. With increased earning ability, 
political and social empowerment, and a larger capacity to take part in community 
governance, it becomes easier for people to break the poverty cycle.!! 

The positive fallout of spreading literacy and basic education in a country which 
starts modernizing 1s that the social rules of advancement get rewritten. A society 
which gives importance to merit is created and a person’s lineage no longer deter- 
mines the degree to which he can advance in life. As economic development pro- 
gresses, more and more economic opportunities are created. If a person has the 
capability to make use of such opportunities, he stands to gain. Education is the 
pumary input for the creation of capabilities and skills. In a meritocracy all that 
matters ıs how much a person can achieve using his skills, obtained through edu- 
cation. With ac-cess to education widely available, the hitherto underpnvileged 
classes of society naturally turn to education as a key to upward social mobility." 

By definition, a society at the initial stages of development lacks in advanced 
industrial technology. It needs to import technologies from abroad for its growth 
and development. However, for the technologies to diffuse and be absorbed, the 
essential requirement is that the workers have at least basic education. The ability 
to read and write helps when a new production process is explained to the workers. 
Further education makes them receptive to new and outside ideas.” There can be 
substantial resistance to new concepts, ideas and know-how from uneducated work- 
ers. Further what Dore calls as a “training in training” is imparted tọ the workers; 
people who are exposed to disciplined learning processes through basic education 
are more likely to respond to further training which could be the imbibing of a 
new agricultural technique or the learning of a modern production technology." 


u Asian Development Bank, Education and Nanonal Development in Asia: Trends, Issues, Pol- 
icies, and Strategies (Manila Asian Development Bank, 2001), pp. 27-38. Also see Asian 
Development Bank, Policy on Education (Manila: Asian Development Bank, 2002) 

"On this see G Balatchandirane, “Education in Economic Development,” CURES (Kanazawa‘ 
Kanazawa University, Faculty of Economics, 1995) Center for Urban and Regional Studies, vol 
36, pp 1—4 for the Japan’s case On the links between education and status mobility in bistoncal 
Korea, see Kyong-Dong Kim, “The Distinctive Features of South Korea's Development,” in Peter 
L Berger and Hsin-Huang Michael Hsiao, eds, In Search of an East Asian Development Model 
(New Brunswick. Transaction Publishers, 1988), pp 207-8. Also Jisoon Lee, Education Policy in 
the Republic of Korea: Building Block or Stumbling Block? World Bank Institute Working Paper 
(Washington The World Bank, 2001), pp. 16-17 

4 For examples pertaining to the Japanese case on these points and for a companson between 
India and Japan, see G Balatchandirane, “Role of Education in Japan's Modernization. A Reassess- 
ment,” China Report, vol 31, no. 2, pp 219-33; and Q. Balatchandirane, “Education in Economic 
Development”. 

“RP Dore, Education in Tokugawa Japan (London The Athelone Press, 1984), pp 292-94 
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Further, it is important that a large segment of the population gets education at 
least at the basic level. Low levels of basic educational development prevent inte- 
gration with the world market. The existing inequalities in educational achievement 
translate into inequalities in utilizing new economic opportunities. This implies 
failure on two fronts. First, the overall scale of expansion of employment-generating 
modern production suffers. For instance, the nature and range of goods exported 
by South Korea since the 1970s or by China from the 1980s show clearly how 
crucial basic education 1s ın catering to the world market, with production specifi- 
cation and quality control Second, there 1s also a failure on the distribution front. 
The smaller the share of the population, the less participatory will the growth pro- 
cess be. Only a small section of the nation would find that its income-earning 
power has been enhanced. Thus lack of basic education can make the goal of eco- 
nomic expansion very hard to achieve.” 

One of the significant conclusions of a study conducted on a number of Asian 
economies was that “social returns to education in Asian economies are at least as 
high as any reasonable measure of the opportunity cost of capital”. In other words, 
“Investment in human capital, specifically in education, may be more conducive 
to economic growth than investment in physical capital; the more developed the 
country is, the lower are returns to education at all levels. For instance, the returns 
to education ın Japan are the lowest, compared with other economies”. Further, 
“the positive and high rates of return also highlight the less-than ‘optimum’ levels 
of investment in education in East Asian economies”. Finally, “human capital, 
essentially formed through investment in education is a very important contributing 
factor to development”. Its “accumulation (education) is 3—4 times as important 
as raw labour in explaining output growth; growth in total factor productivity is 
strongly related with the initial level of human capital, and these findings are 
found to be particularly true in several East Asian economies”.'* 


Economic and Social Impacts of Educating Girls and Women 


In the last three decades, scholars have accorded importance to the contribution 
of women to economic development and a number of studies have been conducted 
ın this regard. Probably the first major study was done by Ester Boserup ' With 


4 Amartya Sen, “Radical Needs and Moderate Reforms,” in Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, eds, 
Indian Development: Selected Reglonal Perspectives (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996), 
pp 21-22 More on this and on the role played by basic education in the case of India, China and 
Japan can be found ın G Balatchandirane, Rajıv Ranjan and Sreeman Chakrabarti, “Basic Education 
and Economic Development A Comparative Study af Japan, China and India,” International Studies, 
vol. 38, no 3 (July-September) 2001, pp 229-75 On the role of education, economic growth and 
social change parucularly from an Asian perspective, see Don Adams, Education and Nartonal 
Development: Priorines, Policies, and Planning (Manila and Hong Kong: Jointly published by 
Aman Development Bank and Comparative Education Research Center, The University of Hong 
Kong, 2002). 

“ Tilak, Building Human Capital In Asta, pp. 8-11. 

17 Ester Boserup, Women's Role in Economic Development (New York: St Martins, 1970) 
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the realization of the useful role that women played and could potentially play in 
the process of economic development, the question of investing in women for the 
creation of human capital and the study of returns to investing in women’s educa- 
tion were advanced.'* Other studies on the problems of women's education were 
also done with the developing world getting more attention."® The issue of elimin- 
ating the barriers to girls’ and women’s education was studied at length.” 

The ımpact an educated mother has on the health of children is far more than 
that of an educated father. It has been found that educated mothers tend to have 
even more educated children. Further, the education of women goes a long way 
1n controlling the population growth by the creation of new economic opportunities 
that compete with childbearing and child care. It can also lead to reduction of 
poverty, improvement of productivity, and the creation of a better future for the 
children. Since parents incur greater costs to educate girls, special measures and 
subsidies to help the girl child attend school are needed. In the long run, the soci- 
ety benefits more out of girls’ education.! 

While it is quite well established that imparting education to the mother is 
much more beneficial to the children compared to imparting education to the 
father in an illiterate household, recent findings indicate an interesting trend: the 
female recipient of literacy is the more efficient compared to her male counterpart 
in that she is better able to absorb the benefits of literacy in the household.” If 
non-market factors like health, nutrition, and children’s education which are related 
to human resource development and other factors like fertility, infant and child 
mortality which have a bearing on population growth are taken into account, 
these add up to a sizeable outcome of women’s education. Educated women process 
information better and also use goods and services more effectively. Such women 
are also 1n a better position to provide health care, educate their own children and 
bring down their fertility to desired levels. When women’s productivity is increased, 
their bargaining position is also strengthened and the options open to them increase 
when they have access to education. Moreover, if we were to look upon the impact 
of education on women outside the narrow criterion of economic productivity, 
then the returns to investment on female education will outweigh those on male 


18 Maureen Woodhall, “Investment in Women A Reappraisal of the Concept of Haman Capital,” 
International Review of Education, vol. 29, no. 1, 1973, pp. 9-28, and Maureen Woodhall, “The 
Economic Returns to Investment in Women's Education,” Higher Education, vol 2, 1973, 
pp. 275-300 h 

1 For a representative of this genre and for a bibliography on the studies on women and schooling 
tn the third world till around 1980, see Gail P Kelly and Carolyn M. Elhot, eds, Women’s Education 
in the Third World Comparative Perspectives (Albany State Univernty of New York Press, 1982) 

® Rosemary Bellew and Elizabeth M King, Promoting Girls’ and Women’s Education Lessons 
from the Past, Working Paper No WPS 715 (Washington, D C.. The World Bank, 1991). 

2! Barbara Herz, K Subbarao, Masooma Habib and Laura Raney, Letting Girls Learn’ Promising 
Approaches in Primary and Secondary Education, World Bank Discussion Paper No. 133 
(Washington, D C.. The World Bank, 1991) 

2 Kaushik Basu, Ambar Narayan and Martin Ravallion, Js Knowledge Shared Within Households? 
(Washington D.C.: The World Bank, 1999), 


“s 
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education.” Further, a high return to the investments in female education at the 
primary level has been borne out by a number of studies. The returns at the second- 
ary level investments have been found to be no less important. Substantial reduc- 
tions in fertility and infant mortality were realized when health and family planning 
programmes were combined with female education at the secondary level.* 

A significant impact of education on a woman’s life, specially in an underdevel- 
oped country where women have a lower social status compared to men, 18 that 
education ultimately brings economic independence to the woman who now finds 
that her capacity to earn money 1s vastly enhanced. In a study on the sociological 
effects of literacy campaigns, it was found that the majority of the neo-literates 
had achieved a high level of political consciousness, social awareness, scientific 
temper and functionality and health awareness. What was more important about 
the finding was that the sociological impact was much greater in the case of 
women.” 

With the increasing emphasis on, and realization of, the fact that the fundamental 
goal of economic growth is not economic development but human development, 
the concept of social development gained greater currency. The high returns that 
accrue in a number of areas when women were educated began to be highlighted. 
These relate to the above-mentioned favourable impacts on the health, education 
and development of children. For instance, after a review of the earlier research 
on Korea, Japan, China and other economies, it was found that while “overall lit- 
eracy and education pays”, women’s education had a “more important effect on 
child survival and health conditions in gereral”.™ Further, investing in women’s 
education was found to be one of the highest return investments in environmental 
protection as it reduced the clearing of forests by offering better work options to 
women as well as improving the ability of women to manage natural resources. The 
overall high returns to investing in women’s education along with health, sanitation 
and other programmes make sense as much to the soft-hearted as to the hard- 
headed who look at things purely from the point of view of economic returns.” 
Most importantly, investing in women’s education has been found to be an excel- 
lent poverty reduction strategy.” 

Gender inequality in education is clearly found to be bad for economic growth. 
Societies that have a preference for not investing in girls pay a price for it in terms 


2 Jere R. Behrman, “Investing in Female Education for Development,” Journal of Educational 
Planning and Administration, voL 7, no. 3, 1993, pp. 394-95 

MK Sabbarao and Laura Raney, Social Gains from Female Education: A Cross-National Study, 
World Bank Discussion Paper No. 194 (Washington, D.C The World Bank, 1993) 

Chandan Sengupta and M.N. Roy, “Sociological Impact of Total Literacy Campaign’ The 
Case of Midnapore,” Economuc and Political Weekly, vol 31, no 8, 24 February 1996, p 487 

* Tilak, Buslding Human Capital, p. 10 

P Nancy Birdsall, Soctal Development is Economic Development, Working Paper No WPS 1123 
(Washington, DC. The World Bank, 1993). 

™ Zoe Oxaal, Education and Poverty A Gender Analysis, Report No. 53 (Brighton. Institute of 
Development Studies, University of Sussex, 1997) 
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of slower growth and reduced income.” A number of other studies confirm this. 
Gender inequality in education has a direct impact on economic growth by lowering 
the average quality of human capital. It slows economic growth through distorting 
incentives and through its indirect impact on investment and population growth. 
The loss has been substantial. It ıs estimated that South Asia would have had 0.9 
pez cent of faster economic growth per year had ıt promoted gender-balanced growth 
in education since 1960.” Gender gaps in education are positively associated with 
education inequality measures by Gini coefficients. Further, the association be- 
tween these two bas become stronger over time. While overall educational nequal- 
ity has been declining, the gender inequality accounts for much of the remaining 
inequality in education. This implies that the inequality in education can be ad- 
dressed only by eliminating the gender gaps ın it.” 

The share of human capital investments that enhance women’s productivity has 
increased in the last century in most countries. One explanation for this is that the 
private rates of return on investment in women have risen compared to the private 
returns on other investment possibilities, one of which is investing in men. The 
social returns or external benefits that flow from women’s human capital is greater 
compared to men’s.” Rates of return on primary education have been found to be 
higher for men than for women who expezience higher returns on secondary educa- 
tion. But, overall, it has been found that women receive higher returns on therr 
schooling investments. This is a significant find in light of the fact that “returns to 
schooling are a useful indicator of the productivity of education and incentive for 
individuals to invest in their own human capital”. 

In the Indian context it has been found that the rates of return in the case of 
women were higher than that of men at all levels. From a strictly economic point 
of view, it could be more advantageous to invest in women’s education than in 
men’s. Farther, if the non-market work done by women is taken into account, this 
would raise the private and social rates of return on their education.* 


» David Dollar and Roberta Gatti, Gender Inequality, Income, and Growth: Are Good Times 
Good for Women? Polscy Research Report on Gender and Development. Working Paper Series, 
No. 1 (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1999). 

X Stephan Klasen, Does Gender Inequality Reduce Growth and Development? Evidence from 
Cross-Country Regressions, Policy Research Report on Gender and Development Working Paper- 
Senes, No. 7 (Washington, D.C.: The World Bank, 1999). 

7 Vinod Thomas, Yan Wag and Xibo Pan, Measuring Education Inequality. Glu Coefficients of 
Education (Washington D.C.: The World Bank, 2000). 

RT Panl Schultz, “Investments in the Schooling and Health of Women and Men: Quantities and 
Retums,” Journal of Human Resources, vol 28, no 4, 1993, pp. 694-734. 

P Psacharopoulos and Patmos, Returns to Education, pp. 2-4 

H The reason why the rates of return were higher for women was due to the fact that the costs of 
educating women were lower as the direct costs were somewhat lower and opportunity costs were 
much lower. The pertinent conclusions are that “... contrary to general belief, the crude rates of 
retum for women were found to be greater than the returns for men to most levels of education. 
Since the costs of education are lower, despite low average camings, the returns for women are 
higher compared to men” Purtber, “. . the implication being that if the labour force participation 
rates for women and men were simular, the returns to women’s education would be higher and, in 
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The emphasis on female education in the recent development initiatives can be 
explained in terms of economic efficiency and social welfare. Economic arguments 
based on the rate of return and the efficient allocation of resources are the main 
factors that call for investment in education. The private gains of education are 
found in the increased earnings and improved productivity. But there are also 
social benefits or externalities which do not go to the individual. This consideration 
would justify the state subsidies in education. Such an argument would be particu- 
larly valid in the case of state subsidies ın female education as the social benefits 
of female education are more than that of male education.* 

Coming to the sectoral level analysis, there is no dearth of benefits ın the eco- 
nomic and social spheres to justify the investments in primary education.” In the 
case of female education, the social rates of return are highest at the primary level, 
followed by the secondary and tertiary levels.” Further, there is enough evidence 
to show that the social returns on female education have been underestimated. They 
may ın fact be more than so far believed, though quantification of some of the 
factors that raise the social rate of return to female education may not be easy.” 


Discrimination against Women 


The inequalities in education between men and women extend from the gaining 
of literacy to access to school and to prospects for completing school. In Asia, 
women are 60 per cent more likely than men to be illiterate. There are forty-two 
million fewer girls in primary schools than boys. The gender gaps in enrolment 
have not narrowed significantly, even at the primary level. South Asia records a 
net enrolment rate for girls which is 20 per cent less than that for boys. An average 
six-year-old girl in South Asia can look forward to spending six years in school, 
which +, three years less than what a similarly placed boy can expect.” 


any case, would not be less than the returns to men's education” For full details, see Tilak, The 
Economics of Inequality, pp 90-106, 166-67. 

*% For a contrary view which questions whether the private and social rates of return to women 
are high, see Ramya Subrahmanian, Gender and Education: A Review of Issues for Soctal Policy 
(Geneva. United Nations Research Institute for Social Development, 2002), Social Policy and 
Development Programme Paper No. 9. She also questions the wisdom of investing in women's 
education for securing social returns that benefit society at large. This approach, she claims, might 
tend to bypass the processes by which women secare their own interests 

* World Bank, Primary Education in India (New Delhi Allied Publishers Limited, 1997), 
pp -30-54. 

7 T Paul Schultz, “Returns to Women's Education,” in Elizabeth M. King and M. Anne Hill, 
eds, Women’s Education tn Developing Countries: Barriers, Benefits, and Policies (Baltumore and 
London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993), published for the World Bank, pp 51-99 

* See for instance, Herz et al., Letting Girls Learn Not everyone is in agreement on this For 
more on this, see Sally Baden and Cathy Green, Gender and Education um Asta and the Pactfic, 
Report No. 25 (Brighton Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex, 1994), pp. 3—4 

» A number of issues conceming gender-related equity in education can be found m Adams, 
Education and National Development, pp 58-61. 
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The gender gap in South Asia seen through various measures like the enrolment 
and literacy rates has been high historically. It has been established that the level 
of gender disparities ın education for girls at the national level in South Asia is 
the largest in the world. The indicators do not appear to be correlated at all with 
the general standard of living as indicated by per capita GDP, either across the 
countries of this region or within them. Thus, low income levels were not the rea- | 
son why there were high levels of gender disparity in both education and health 
in the countries of South Asia. Further, gender disparities were not larger for the 
poorer countries. Likewise within India, there was no evidence that the high- 
income areas had lesser gender disparity. However, despite being one of the 
least educated regions in the world today, the South Asian region is expected to 
increase its human capital in the next two decades substantially.“ The East Asian 
region on the other hand, already has an impressive record in narrowing the 
gender gap. 

It has also been found that countries where female enrolment is low are also 
those where overall gross enrolment rates are low. In other words, the smaller the 
proportion of children in primary school, the larger the gender gap in enrolments. 
Second, the dropout rates are higher for girls than boys. Third, adult illiteracy rates 
are usually much higher for women than mea. In the case of India, however, the 

-differential in adult illiteracy rates are not as high as would be expected.” When 
a person faces the disadvantage of being a woman and also being poor, the gender 
differences are increased even more. While 80 per cent of girls from households 
in the top 20 per cent complete grade eight, only 9.5 per cent from the poorest 40 
per cent are able to do so.” Of late significant gains have been made in women’s 
education in which global advocacy and donor pressure have had their roles to 
play. However, these gains are fragile, are vulnerable to changes in economic and 
social environments and anyway lag behind male rates of enrolment and 
achievement.“ 


Factors Inhibiting Female Participation In Education 


How are girls discriminated against in education? This is primarily through the 
denial of access to education or through the creation of conditions that discourage 
girls from continuing in school A large number of factors that lead to the continued 
existence of gender gap in education have been identified. These can be subdivided 


Deon Filmer and Lant Pritchett, Educational Enrollment and Attainment in India. Household 
Wealth, Gender, Village, and State Effects (Washington D.C.: The World Bank, 1998); Dollar and 
Gatti, Gender Inequality, p. 21; and Lewin, Education and Development, pp. 30--33. 

* Vinod Abuja and Deon Filmer, “Educational Attainment in Developing Countries: New 
Estimates and Projections Disaggregated by Gender,” Journal of Educational Planning and 
Administration, vol 10, no. 3, July 1996, pp 229-54. 

© Lewin, Education and Development, p. 30. 

© Pilmer and Pritchett, Educational Enrollment. 
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into geographical, historical, economic, religious, legal, political/administrative, 
sociocultural, health and school-related factors. Otber factors like unfavourable 
school facilities, low quality of teachers, medium of instruction, low student per- 
formance, and unavailability of studentships affect the dropout and repetition. 

The geographical factors include the spatial disparity and incompleteness of 
institutional provision which create problems of access that tend to affect girls 
more than boys. The urban/rural dichotomy, that favours towns and cities, tends 
to work against the availability of girls-only schools ın the rural areas. Among the 
sociocultural factors that work agaist girls’ participation ın schools, 1s the widely- 
prevalent cultural bias in favour of boys. Other factors could be the operation of 
patnarchal systems of social organization, carly marriage and early pregnancy, 
heavier domestic and subsistence duties of females, etc. Among the economic 
factors, the high level of poverty adversely affects female participation in educa- 
tion. Families look upon the direct and indirect costs of sending daughters to school 
as being prohibitive in terms of provisions for books and stationery, uniforms 
and clothing Further, many families do not want to lose a helping hand at home 
and on the land (in case of agricultural families) by sending their daughters to 
school. Thus, investment in girls’ education 1s seen as wasteful as it benefits the 
family she marries into and not her own. 

Seen from the health angle, girls face a raw deal. Poverty and malnutrition 
coupled with the preferential feeding of boys ensure that girls, who have a heavier 
load of domestic work, are more likely to be undernourished. This tends to adverse- 
ly affect their school performance and hence their reteation rate. The health factor, 
though not easily visible and indirect, is a significant one affecting both the quantity 
and quality of female education. The way education is provided can itself act as a 
deterrent. The difficulties in accessibility, lack of resources and low teacher quality 
and morale, lack of female primary teachers in rural areas, difficulties in synchron- 
izing the schooling terms with the timing of seasonal activities of the local economy 
and simular other factors tend to discourage girls from participating in education.” 
In India, it has been found that wealth and gender disparities can combine to put 
females in the poorest stratum of society in a great disadvantage.“ 

Further, gender inequality in education will not be necessarily reduced if income 
levels nse. Poverty alone is not responsible. Even when income levels rise, power- 
ful cultural practices can ensure that the gender disparities in education do not go 


“ There is a good deal of literature on this. See among others, Baden and Green, Gender and Edu- 
cation, and W.O Lee, Equity and Access to Education. Themes, Tensions, and Policies (Manila and 
Hong Kong Jointly published by Asian Development Bank and Comparative Education Research 
Centex, The University of Hong Kong, 2002) Also Louise Hulton and Dominic Purlong, Gender 
Equality in Education: A Select Annotated Bibliography (Brighton Institute of Development Studies, 
University of Sussex, 2001), Bibliography No 10, p 4; and Gautam Bhan, /ndia Gender Profile 
(Brighton Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex, 2001), Report No 62, pp. 40-41 

“ Deon Pilmer, The Structure of Social Disparities in Education’ Gender and Wealth, Policy 
Research Report on Gender and Development. Working Paper Series, No. 5 (Washington, D.C 
The World Bank, 1999) 
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away. If the under-enrolment of grils and differential access for boys and girls 
were due to poverty, then the gap should have disappeared with economic develop- — 
ment. Enrolments may rise with a rise in income. But if the cultural impediments 
are not addressed, the inequities in schoo] outcomes remain.” Finally, women do 
not face just educational discrimination. The other gender-related disadvantages 
they face tend to feed on each other and strengthen some of them.“ 


Measurement of Discrimination and Case Studies 


Becker’s coefficient of discrimination 1s given by the value of the variable in the 
case of males divided by the value for females minus one. Though theoretically 
the value can be between zero to infinity, very large numerical values are highly 
umprobable. Even a value of four would be highly unlikely as this would indicate 
a situation where the men are better off compared to women by a factor of five 
tumes as indicated by any chosen variable. A zero value shows that there is abso- 
lutely no discrimination against women. Though simple, Becker’s coefficient of 
discrimination 1s a powerful explanatory one. The literacy rates of males and fe- 
males or the enrolment ratios can be used to calculate this coefficient The attend- 
ance ratios are even better as they indicate the actual state of affairs; it is possible 
for boys and girls to be enrolled but they may not be attending school. Another 
variable that can be used 1s the mean years of schooling for boys and girls. Data 
sources from the country concerned are better compared to those provided by 
multilateral agencies like the United Nations (UN). However, data for the countries 
and time periods we are interested in are not easily available. So wherever we are 
not able to calculate the coefficient using the values for the variables we listed 
above, circumstantial evidence will be reed upon. 


Japan 


It is generally agreed that the modernization of Japan began with Meiji Restoration 
in 1868. Barely five years later, i.e., in 1873, a modern education system with 
emphasis on basic education was introduced in the country. Four years of education 
was made compulsory for both boys and girls in the year 1886. This was raised to 
six years ın the year 1907 and to nine years in 1947. Table 1 gives an idea of the 
progress of education in Japan since the time it set out on modernization, in a 
comparative perspective. Table 2 provides the coefficient of discrimination using 
the enrolment ratios between 1881 to 1913, the crucial period that is generally iden- 
tified with the industrial growth in Japan comparable to the Industrial Revolution 


1 Chnstopher Colclough, Pauline Rose and Mercy Tembon, “Gender Inequalities in Pomary 
Schooling The Roles of Poverty and Adverse Cultural Practice,” LDS Working Paper 78 at http // 
www.ids ac uk/ds/bookship/wp/wp78 pdf, December 1998. 

“ Amartya Sen, “Many Faces of Gender Inequality,” Froniline, vol 18, no 22 talks of seven 
types of inequalities that dog South Asan, particularly Indian, women. With litle modification 
this would apply to the entre developing world 
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in the West. The gender discrimination as seen through the enrolment ratios was 
rapidly brought close to zero during this period. The coefficient of discrimination 
calculated using the school attendance rates 1s provided in Tables 3 and 4. The . 
data in Table 4 covers children who fall under the compulsory education category. 
It becomes clear that there is a slight jump in the discrimination coefficient which 
shows a smooth declining trend from 1873 to 1885. The discrimination coefficient 
as shown in these two tables based on the attendance rates assume a larger value 
in the beginning but is eliminated by around 1910. In other words, the trend of 
movement of the coefficients of discriminations calculated using both the enrol- 
ment rates and the attendance rate indicate the same feature, namely, discrimination 
against girls’ education was eliminated in Japan by the first decade of the twentieth 
century.” 


X 








Table 1 
Development of Education in Japan: 1873-1940 
Number of Students Studert-Population Enroiment Rate in 

Year (Thousands) Rano (%) Japan % 
fapan USA UK Male Female Total 
1873 1,322 3.9 174 55 399 15.1 28.1 
1880 2,447 68 19.9 Hd na pe 411 
- 1890 3,220 8.1 20.5 130 748 40.6 48.9 
1900 4,926 11.3 22.3 14.7 906 71.7 81.5 
1910 7,589 15.5 21.3 155 na ne 98.1 
1920 10,424 186 22.1 150 99.2 98.8 99.0 
1930 13,641 21.1 23.4 136 na na 99.5 
1940 17,241 240 219 na 99.6 997 996 





Source: S Hirashima, “Social Sector in Econonuc Development: A Japanese Perspective”, Indian 
Social Science Review, vol 4, no. 1, 2002, pp. 167-83. 





Table 2 
Coefficient of Discrimination in Enrolment Ratios in Japan from 1881 to 1913 
Year 1881 1885 1890 1895 1900 19%5 1910 1913 
Boys’ school 69.0 73.0 720 86.8 90.6 977 98.8 987 
Enrolment Rates z 
Giris' school 34.3 41.4 38.8 58.8 718 93.1 97.4 97.5 
Enrolment Rates i 
Coefficient of 10) 076 0 86 048 0.26 0.05 001 00l 
Discrimination 


Source: Computed using data from Kazushi Ohkawa, School Education in Modern Japan: Economic 
Evaluation and Possible Relevance to Contemporary Lass Developed Countries (Tokyo 
International Development Center of Japan, 1986) 


* A detailed discussion is available in G Balatchandirane, “Gender Gap in Literacy and Economic 
Development. A Preluminary Investigation,” Journal of Educational Planning and Administration, 
vol 12, no 3, 1998, pp. 289-311. 
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Table 3 
School Attendance Rates Japan from 1873 to 1885 
Year ` Total (%) Boys (%) Giris (%) Coefficient of Discrimination 
1873 ~ %81 39.9 151 1.64 
1874 ° 32.3 46.2 17.2 168 
1875 354 50.8 187 1.71 
1876 38.3 542 21.0 1 58 
1877 393 56.0 225 1.49 
1878 . 413 576 235 145 
1879 412 58.2 22.6 149 
1880 41.1 58.7 21.9 1.68 
1881 45.5 62.8 26.8 1.34 
1882 50.7 67.0 33.0 1.03 
1883 531 69.3 35.5 095 
1884 529 69.3 °° 35.3 0.96 
1885 49.6 658 32.1 0.91 
For source and notes see Table 4 
Table 4 
Attendance Rate of Children for Compulsory Education tn Japan from 1886 to 1915 

Year Total (%) Boys (%) Girls (%) Coefficient in Discrimination 
1886 46 33 61.99 29.01 1.13 
1887 45 00 60 31 28.26 1.13 
1888 47.36 63.00 30.21 109 
1889 48 18 64.28 30.45 1.11 
1890 48.93 65.14 31.13 109 
1891 50.31 66.72 32.23 107 
1892 5514 71.66 36.46 097 
1893 $ 58 73 74.76 40.59 ' 0 84 
1894 61.72 77.14 44.07 0.75 
1895 6124 76.65 43.87 0.75 
1896 64.22 79.00 4753 0.66 
1897 66.65 80.67 50.86 059 
1898 6891 82 42 53.73 0.53 
1899 7275 85.06 59.04 0.44 
1900 81.48 90 35 71.73 0.26 
1905 88 05 97.72 93.34 005 
1910 - 98.83 97.38 0.01 
1915 - 98 93 97.96 0.01 


Notes: Data for female attendance rate is not available from 1901-05 
Beyond 1905 the coefficient of discrimination falls below even 0.05. 
From 1886 onwards ıt ts attendance rate for compulsory education. 

Source: Computed using data from Tables 2—4, 2-7 and Table 4 in Statistics (L. Prewar System) in 
Government of Japan, Japan’s Modern Educational System, A History of the First Hundred 
Years (Tokyo. Ministry of Education, Science and Culture, 1980) and Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO, ed., The Role of Education in the Social and Economic 
Development of Japan (Japan: Ministry of Education, 1966), p. 66, 
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The contribution of girls and women to the economic development of Japan is 
quite well known.” The role of the women labour force which facilitated tech- 
nology transfer into Japan in the initial and also later stages of economic devel- 
opment is very important." It is difficult to image whether women could have 
contributed to the industrial development and hence the economic development 
of Japan without the kind of education they had. 


South Korea 


When South Korea attained independence from Japan in 1945 the general literacy 
rate’ was around 25 per cent. Since Japanese bad been taught during the colonial 
period (which started from 1910), nearly 15 per cent of Koreans were fluent in 
Japanese at the time of independence. The basic intention of Japan during the 
colonial period was to create well-behaved imperial subjects with some Japanese 
skills who could serve as a good labour force for the factories. Elementary schools 
could accommodate only 30 per cent of all school-age children. In the case of 
secondary schools, only one out of every twenty children enrolled. As the oppor- 
tunities for higher education were even more limited, students migrated to Japan 
for higher studies. For the few girls who had a chance to study in Japan the trad- 
itional gender roles were altered. 

After independence, South Korea introduced a system of compulsory education 
in 1948. Through a massive national literacy campaign, South Korea raised its lit- 
eracy rate from 55 per cent in 1945 to 68 per cent in 1960 and 88 per cent in 1970. 
It managed to achieve universal enrolment in primary schools by 1965 and in the 
middle schools by the mid-1980s. Korea vastly reduced education inequality be- 
tween 1970 and 1995. . i 

There was a spectacular expansion in the number of schools. They increased 
from 3,000 to almost 20,000 in the following half century. The student population: 
rose from 1.5 million to 11.7 million. The Education Law of 1949 which was formu- 
lated under strong American influence made six years of elementary education 
compulsory. This was implemented in right earnest after the Korean War of 1950- 
53. Article 31 of the Korean Constitution stipulates that it is the responsibility of 
parents and guardians to ensure that an elementary school education for their 
children aged s1x to eleven is provided; it also states that this education would be 
imparted by the state free of cost. In 1969, South Korea made nine years of edu- 
cation compulsory. The emphasis was on raising the educational standards of the 
whole population and not on the creation of an elite. 


» On this see G. Balatchandirane, “Women’s Education and National Development,” The Review 
of Contemporary News and Views, vol 1, no 2, 1996, pp 9-11; G. Balatchandirane, “Gender Gap 
in Literacy,” and G. Balatchandirane, “Gender Gap in Education: Impact on Economic 
Development,” CURES (Kanazawa: Center for Urban and Regional Studies, Faculty of Economics, 
Kanazawa University, 2001), voL 56, pp. 8-11. 

5 Masanori Nakamura, cd., Technology Change and Female Labour in Japan (Tokyo. United 
Nations University Pross, 1994). 
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Pakistan and South Korea were almost equal in GNP per capita in 1960. Whereas 
only 30 per cent of the Pakistani children were enrolled in primary schools ın that 
year, in the case of South Korea it was 94 per cent. Establishing a direct connection 
between this fact and later growth rates might not be easy, but the implications 
are hard to miss.” South Korea’s heavy investment in education had 1ts positive 
umpact on the country’s subsequent economic growth. The economy grew at double 
digit rates between 1965 and 1979. It was able to record 9.4 per cent growth rate 
ın the 1980s and around 7.2 per cent between 1990 and 1995. 

The relative pre-eminence of Korea, by contemporary standards, in the field of 
education from the 1960s onwards stands out. Even among late industnalizing 
countnes, Korea tends to excel in most indices of education, standardized for 
population size. The fact that “ a high-level of education is a key determinant of 
industrialization 18 borne out in Korea to the extent that a well-educated population 
in general and a plentiful supply of trained engineers in particular, appear to have 
been critical puts into the industrialization process”. 

Educational opportunities were provided to all citizens irrespective of gender, 
age or regional background and this went a long way in reducing social inequality 
and mcreasing upward mobility. Even after more than forty years of heavy invest- 
ment ın human capital, Koreans are still “over-eager” towards education and are 
over-investing in education. There was so much expansion of elementary education 
that the 1950s is called a decade of elementary education and the 1960s one of 
middle school education. 

Table 5 reproduces the results of a survey published by the Bureau of Statistics 
in 1994. The data provide insights into the parents’ idea of educating boys and 


Table 5 
Purposes of Educating Children (per cent) 
Purpose 
Cultivating Getting Advantage 
Parents Education Children’s Sex Character Good Jobs in Marnage Others 


Primary school Son 29 1 514 10 12.6 
Daughter 33.4 221 32.5 12.0 
Middle school Son 392 410 86 111l 
Daughter 45.1 154 29.2 98 
High school Son 515 34.0 9.9 4.6 
Daughter 9.2 (2) 116 252 3.9 
College and beyond Son 630 27.8 7.9 1.3 
Daughter 611 82 193 1.4 


Note: (7?) is possibly a mistake This should be close to 60 
Source: Jisoon Lee, Education Policy in the Republic of Korea. Building Block or Stumbling 
Block? (Washington D.C.: The World Bank, 2001), p 8. 


"Those Educated Asians What can the Rest of the World Learn from the Classrooms of East 
Asia?” in The Economist, 21 September 1996. 

9 Alice H Amsden, Asia's Neat Grant: South Korea and Late Industnalization (New York. 
Oxford University Press, 1989), pp 215-39. Emphasis in onginal. 

“ Lee, Education Policy 
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girls at that time. Despite rapid economic progress, the attitude of people did not 
change much. “Cultivating character” and “advantage in marriage” remained the 
overriding concern of parents as far as girls’ education was concemed. Depending 
on ther education level, between 65 to 85 per cent of parents assigned these reasons. 

Table 6 shows the aspiration levels of parents regarding the level of education 
they would like their children to reach. This is classified on the basis of the parents’ 
own educational level. The header row indicates parents’ education level. Thus 
each column shows expectations of parents in one education-level group. The 
last column shows the percentage of parents’ expectations based on the entire 
sample pool. While about 85.5 per cent of all parents would like their sons to 
have college-level education or more, as much as 79.4 per cent of them would 
like their daughter to have at least college-level education. If the parents had been 
to college, then as much 98 per cent of them want their daughters to have at least 
college education The table clearly reveals one point: parents always want their 
children to have more education than they themselves had. That there is no discri- 
mination towards the girl child is easily brought out by these expectations of the 
parents regarding their sons and daughters. 


Table 6 
Aspiration of Parents about their Children’s Education 


Expectation Regarding Children’s Education 
Primary Middle igh College All 


Parents Education and Under School School and Over Parents 
Middle schoo! Son 5.3 0.4 01 0.0 1.4 
i Daughter 11.3, 1.0 01 0.2 30 
High schoo! Son 35.1 10.6 3.7 1.0 12.1 
Daughter 450 187 75 1.8 176 
University Son 550 756 N16 53.5 646 
Danghter 420 728 761 64.2 648 
Graduate school Son 45 13.4 24.7 457 21.9 
Danghter 18 7.5 16.3 338 146 
Source: Same as Table 5 


Regarding educational expenditure the share of the private sector is about 7 per 
cent of the GDP, which 1s a high figure. This reflects the way Korean parents feel 
about their children’s education. More importantly, 1t reflects their perception 
about how high the effective private rate of return on education is. What are the 
major conclusions one can arrive at after looking at the role of education in South | 
Korea in the post-Second World War years? First, Korea’s experience “clearly 
indicates that education, or more generally human capital accumulation, is indeed 
extremely important for rapid economic development”. Indeed, accumulation of 
human capital “is a necessary condition for fast and sustained economic develop- 
ment.” Second, “education seems to have been the most effective mechanism to 
improve equity among citizens”. It “has been mostly nondiscriminatory” as there 
was equal educational opportunity for all.” 


* Thid. 
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Education or rather literacy had been identified as a primary tool for the emanci- 
pation of women in China during the 1910s itself. The Chinese Communist Party, 
formed in 1921, was highly supportive of ipcreasing female literacy as it realized 
that the illiteracy of Chinese women was the major stumbling block in their political 
indoctrination. Despite this, by the 1930s, just about 2 per cent of the female popu- 
lation aged seven years and above had attended school and only 1 per cent could 
read a common Chinese character, whereas about 45 per cent of males had attended 
school and 30 per cent of them could identify a common Chinese character. At 
the time of liberation, China had a dismal 10 per cent female literacy rate which, 
however, showed rapid increase subsequeatly.* 

The literacy rate in China rose from 20 per cent in 1949 to more than 40 per 
cent by 1955 and was 70 per cent in 1990. Before 1949, women did not have 
equal access to education. Hence the illiteracy rate for females was as high as 90 
per cent. The situation rapidly changed in the post-1949 penod. In 1952, the pro- 
portion of primary students who were female was just 28 per cent. This rose to 
45.6 per cent by 1988, in which year 95 per cent of the girls in the age bracket 
_ nine to eleven years were enrolled in school. The educational inequalities, however, 
have not been completely eliminated. In 1988, there were 2.75 million who were 
not enrolled in school and 83 per cent of these were girls. Of the 4 million pri- 
mary school dropouts, 70 to 80 per cent were girls. Between 1949 and 1987, 108 
million females became literate, but 140 million female illiterates still remained.” 

At the time of reforms in 1978, China was fairly advanced in the spread of edu- 
cation in the sense that the gross enrolmeat at the secondary level was 47 per 
cent, a high figure compared to other low-income countries. The per capita income 
. doubled between 1978 and 1987 and again between 1987 and 1996. A nine-year 
compulsory education law was promulgated in China in 1986. In the 1990s, literacy 
rate was to reach 85 per cent of the population in the age group of fifteen to twenty- 
four years. On an average, every Chinese had about 4.5 years of schooling. How- 
ever, 70 per cent of the illiterates still remained women. 

As can been seen in Table 7, China 1s a far more literate nation than India. While 
China has managed to impart literacy to almost the whole of the younger age 
groups, India continues to have a problem of illiteracy in this regard. The next 
most important difference seen in the field of basic education is the highly uneven 
distribution of educational attainments. Illiteracy is more among the disadvantaged 
groups. Thus women are more illiterate than men, rural areas are more tlliterate 
than urban and scheduled castes and tribes are more illiterate than others. Further, 


4 Sreemati Chakrabart,, “Women and Adult Literacy in China’ A Preliminary Enquiry,” Indian 
Journal of Gender Studies, vol 2, no. 2, 1995, p 153. Fora comprehensive treatment of educational 
development and the issues concerning policy makers in China both in the pre- and post-liberation 
periods, see Pepper, Radicalism and Education. 

s Shanghai Institute of Haman Resource Development, Bastc Education and National Develop- 
ment: Forty Years of Chinese Experience (Beijing: Peoples Education Press, 1991), pp 65-66. 
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there are marked regional disparities. While the state of Kerala easily surpasses 
the achievements of all the Chinese provinces in aspects like adult female literacy 
and is in the league of advanced nations, some others like Rajasthan and Bihar 
have literacy rates which wquld put them in the company of some of the least- 
developed countries of sub-Saharan Africa. While there are similar social and re- 
gional disparities ın China also, they are not as big. The rural-urban gap is not so 
high. The emphasis on the expansion of primary education is much larger in the 
case of China. With regard to the equity question in connection with whatever 
educational spread China and India have been able to achieve, China’s perfor- 
mance 18 better. 











Table 7 
Adult Literacy Rates in India and China for Different Population Groups 
Year 1981-82 Year 1990-91 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
India 76.7 563 496 21.7 81.1 64.1 579 30.6 
China 90.5 73.6 71.0 469 939 81.6 843 62.9 





Note: The Indian literacy rates are for the 7+ category and the Chinese are for the 15+ category. 
Source: Compiled from figures 1A and 1B of Jean Dreze and Jackie Loh, “Literacy in India and 
China”, Economic and Political Weekly, vol 30, no 45, 1995. p. 2869. 


What are the factors that explain the better performance of China compared to 
India? First, in the pre-reform period, one sees a phase of low income levels and 
slow economic growth. The important factor explaining China’s performance 
during this period was a “direct result of the firm commitment of the Chinese 
leadership to the widespread and equitable public provision of basic education”. 
Further, the speed of the spread of education in China in this period was remark- 
able.* In the post-reform period, the rapid growth of private incomes was a factor 
contributing towards further educational improvement. However, China could 
have achieved even more in the sphere of education “had rapid economic growth 
been combined with a further expansion of public provisioning, rather than sub- 
stituting for it”. In stark contrast to the Chinese case, the Indian government is 
nowhere near displaying a commitment to the provision of basic education through 
concrete actions. Second, while educational inequalities lead to social inequalities, 
they are also a reflection of social disparities. In the Indian context, these would 
relate to caste, class and gender disparities. The overall low level of such social 
disparities in the Chinese context possibly led to the kind of achievements in 


~ Thus while China's literacy rates in the 1940s were comparable to those of India, by the early 
19603 China surged ahead to match the unpressive performance of the leading Indian state of 
Kerala in the literacy rates for the younger age groups By the early 1980s China was close to 
universal literacy for these age groups Jean Dreze and Jackie Loh, “Literacy in India and China,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, vol. 30, no. 45, 11 November 1995, p. 2876. 

* Ibid pp. 2874-76. 
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“ literacy diffusion that India finds difficult to accomplish.” Third, the consistent 
efforts at the rapid spread of literacy in the Chinese context seem to have been 
more effective in reducing the gender gap as Compared to the Indian case. 


India 


At the time of independence, the overall literacy rate in India was 18 per cent and 
the female literacy rate was just 9 per cent. The Gross Enrolment Ratio at the pri- 
mary stage (classes i-v) was 43 per cent while for girls it was just 25 per cent. At 
the upper-primary level (classes vi—viit), only one out of every eight children was 
enrolled; the corresponding figure for girls was one out of twenty. However, during 
the past fifty years, India has made rapid strides with regard to the spread of edu- 
cation. The overall literacy today stands at 65 per cent. 76 per cent of men and 54 
per cent of women are literate. Four out of five children in the age group six to 
fourteen are in school. While female enrolment has shown tremendous growth, 
substantial gender disparities remain. An equal number of girls are outside school 
as are in it in the-age group six to fourteen. The disparities are not the same all 
over India. Some states perform very badly while others have much better records 
to show. In Bihar, the number of female illiterates rose by 12.25 per cent, while 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh recorded 13.32 and 13.37 per cent decreases 
in female illiteracy respectively in the decade up to 2001. Kerala had the highest 
female literacy rate (87.86 per cent), while Bihar had the lowest (33.57 per cent}— 
a huge gap of over 54 percentage points.*! 

While enrolment of the gir! child has been encouraged by many states in India, 
the ability to retain the girl child in class, namely, to ensure a low dropout ratio has 
not been possible in a number of them. Of late there has been an appreciable fall 
in the dropout rate for girls. However, it is estimated that around 11 million girls 
within the age group of six to eleven are still not enrolled in school, and this num- 
ber accounts for 88 per cent of all the children not enrolled in this age group. In 
the eleven to fourteen age group, the corresponding figures are that 16 million 
girls are not enrolled in school accounting for 58 per cent of all children in this 
category. Among the factors that impede education of girls is the absence of 
effective carly childhood education programmes; this results in girls having to 
take care of younger siblings and not being able to go to school. The absence of 
muddle schools within easy reach in the village where they live also acts as an im- 
pediment. Finally, the absence of sufficient number of women teachers also dis- 
courages the parents from sending their daughters to school.” 

The gender gap in literacy in India is largely due to the differentials in enrolment 
and retention rates for boys and girls. However, both of these have narrowed in 


© Ibid 

Bhan, India Gender Profile, p. 36. 

aR Govinda, “Providing Education for All in India: An Overview,” in R. Govinda, ed, India 
Education Report: A Profile of Basic Education (New Delhi: Oxford University Press and Nationa! 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, 2002). 
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recent decades.” There has been appreciable progress ın the literacy rates for fe- 
males, with the average annual growth rate for female literacy at 3 per cent and 
nearly double that for male literacy. Whue the female literacy rate rose by 9 per- 
centage points in the 1980s, it rose by as much as 15 percentage points in the 1990s. 
The female literacy rates have been consistently msing ın the last fifty years and 
the gender gap in literacy rates have been in the range of 24 to 26 percentage 
points since 1960. During the 1990s, however, this gap remained at a lower level 
of 22 percentage points. One can see a clear trend of narrowing down the gender 
gap in literacy. Thus, female literacy rates in India are not only rising consistently 
but are also catching up with the male rates whose rise has been of a zigzag nature 
since 1960.4 

One possible reason for this might be the fact that of late there has been a shift 
in the approach to the education of girls and women. The education of girls is in- 
creasingly viewed as a basic human right and also as a crucial input for national 
development. Investment in “female education is now considered a development 
imperative rather than a moral commitment, thus lifting it from the plane of pure 
ethics to that of sound economics”. 

Though India’s progress in educating the girl child 1s encouraging, the dropout 
ratios are worrisome. The quality of schooling is another area of concern. The issues 
involved are not confined to access alone but include the problems of dysfunctional 
schools, motivation and commitment of teachers and the quality of schools. Among 
the factors influencing the dropout ratios for girls are poverty, rigid gender roles 
and other economic factors. 

As Table 8 makes clear, the discrimination against females ın education as seen 
through the Becker’s coefficient has been considerably reduced, but 1s still at a 
high level. The Becker’s coefficient is almost zero in the case of the model state 
of Kerala as shown 1n Table 9, reflecting the near absence of gender discnmination 
in education. Table 10 gives the selected indicators for sixteen major Indian states. 
This data has been used in Table 11 to assign ranks to each state on its performance 
in a particular variable. Then using the literacy rate column we have sorted the 
rankings and results are produced in Table 11. Omitting the column for female 
literacy, the total number of entries for the variables ıs 189. Of these only forty- 
six entries are not in conformity with the ranking of female literacy column by 
over three ranks. In other words about 76 per cent of the data 1s in conformity 
with the ranking given to female literacy column, showing the important impact 
this variable has on the rest. 


“® World Bank, Primary Education, pp 119-28 

“ There is a distinct inverse correlation between the gender disparity in literacy rates and the 
overall literacy rate in the Indian states. See for instance, Hemant Kumar Varshney, “Inter-State 
Gender Dispanty in Literacy Rates—A Look at Census Data (1991 & 2001),” Journal of Educational 
Planning and Administration, vol. 16, no 4, 2002, pp 537-49 

© Usha Nayar, “Education for Girls in India: An Assessment,” in R Govinda, ed , Indta Education 
Report, pp 35-46 

“Vimale Ramachandran, “Backward and Forward Linkages that Strengthen Pnmary Education,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, vol. 38, no 10, 8 March 2003, pp. 959-68 
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Table 8 
Coefficient of Discrimination in Education in India from 1950-51 to 2001 
(As seen in Rteracy rates) 
Average 
Ananal 
Growth 
Rate 
1970-71 
1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1990-9] 2001 to 2001 
Literacy Female 9 15 22 30 39 54 3.0 
rates (%) t 
Male 27 40 46 56 64 76 1.6 
Improvement Female 6 7 8 9 11 
in decadal 
literacy rates 
(in percentage 
points) Male 13 6 10 8 12 
Gender gap 18 25 24 26 25 2 
(in percentage points) 
Coefficient of 2 1.67 1.09 0.87 0.64 0.41 
discrimination 


Note: Till 1971 over 5 years and from 1981 onwards over 7 years. 
Source: Computed from data in Table A.6 of Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, India. Development 
and Participation (New Delhi Oxford University Press, 2002). 


Table 9 
Coefficient of Discrimination in Education as Seen in 
Literacy Rates in Kerala from 1961 to 1991 
1961 1971 1981 1991 


Literacy rates (%) 5 years and above Female 389 54.3 645 15.4 


Male 550 66 6 74.0 80.9 
Coefficient of discrimination 041 023 0.18 007 
Literacy rates (%) 7 years and above Female 75.7 87.0 

Male 87.7 94.5 
Coefficient ot discrimination 016 0.09 


Source: Computed from data ın p 256 of Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, eds, Indian Development: 
Selected Regional Perspectives (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996). 


A similar exercise found that in the fifteen largest states of India, when the literacy 
rates were arranged ın ascending order and compared with the life expectancies 
of both males and females, the infant mortality rate and the maternal mortality 
rate correlations could be seen. A rise in the literacy rate of females went hand in 
hand with a rise in the life expectancies of both males and females. With few ex- 
ceptions, the infant mortality rates and maternal mortality rates showed a negative 
correlation with female literacy rates. Significantly, when this exercise was done 
using gender gaps ın literacy, the results were strikingly similar.” 


© Por full details soc Balatchandirane, “Gender Gap in Literacy”. 
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Comparisons and Discussion 


Supporting evidence for the role education plays in facilitating economic devel- 
opment comes from a recent study, as shown 1n Tables 12 and 13. This work com- 
pares the historical factors aiding economic development in the countnes of North 

_ Atlantic and “the rest”, which includes countries like India and South Korea. The 
neglect of general education along with technical education in the latter countries 
1s a Well known fact. The limited available data indicate that “by comparison with 
the North Adantic and Japan at a (roughly) comparable period of development, 
school enrolment, mean years of schooling, and adult literacy rates were much 
lower in ‘the rest’”. By 1950 mean years of schooling in the “the rest” were not 
even half of what they were in the North Atlantic in 1913 In India, adult illiteracy 
rate was “higher than what ıt was in the North Atlantic by a large order of magni- 
tude”. All this was in sharp contrast with Meiji Japan, which founded a college of 
engineering in 1877, vigorously promoted universal prumary schooling, and created 
an elitist university system.* — 








Table 12 
Mean Years of Schooling in Select Countries, 1820-1992 
Country 1820 1870 1913 1950 1973 1992 
India 14 26 5.6 
Korea 34 68 136 
UK 20 44 88 10.8 117 14.1 
US 1.8 39 7.9 11.3 14.6 180 
North Atlanuc Average’ 19 42 7.7 83 101 135 








Note: *North Atlantic countries include Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, 
UK, Portugal, Spain and the US. 

Source: Alice H Amsden, The Rise of “the Rest”. Challenges to the West from Late-Industralizing 
Economies (New York Oxford University Press, 2001) 








Table 13 
Adult Rates of Iiliteracy—Salect Countries, 1850-1990 
Country 1850 1900 1950 1970 1980 1990 
Korea 23 12 6 4 
China 35 22 
India 95 83 66 59 52 
UK 32 3 l 1 
US 20 1] 3 l 1 ] 


Note: Data for UK 1s for 1851 and for England and Wales only 
Source: Same as Table 12 


Japan’s historical experience which precedes that of South Korea, China and 
India can be used as a benchmark to assess the performance of the latter three. 


# Alice H. Amsden, The Rise of “the Rest": Challenges to the West from Late-Industrializung 
Economies (New York Oxford University Press, 2001), pp. 59—61. 

® On the planniog for mass education, implementation of the plans and the extent of achievement 
and the impact on the economy in a comparative perspective for Japan, China and India, see 
Balatchandirane et al., “Basic Education and Economic Development” 
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Despite the varying experiences of these countries, there 1s ample theoretical justi- 
fication to show that there can be comparative studies between countries at various 
levels of economic development, taking into account the historical lags which 
can provide deep insights.” 

The discrimination against the girl child in Japan in the initial stages of its 
modernization was indeed high; this is seen in the school enrolment and dropout 
ratios for boys and girls.” But this is not the whole story. The school enrolment 
ratios of girls rose rapidly to catch up with that of boys; both were around 100 per 
cent by 1915. While the dropout ratio of the girls was high initially, it fell rapidly 
resulting in only a small gap in the dropout ratios between the boys and girls 
around the tıme of the Second World War. By the early 1930s, there were campaigns 
exhorting rural women to “reform daily life at home” and to conduct “the promo- 
tion of education within the home”. Under the first exhortation women were, 
among other things, expected to rationalize and reduce household expenditure by 
means of keeping detailed household accounts. They were also expected to educate 
the children of the family. It was taken for granted that women had basic educa- 
tion.” Thus, while discrimination against girls in education did exist in the begin- 
ning, it was removed fairly rapidly. South Korea compares well with Japan in the 
role education played as a mode of social mobility and in the low levels of discri- 
munation against the girl child in imparting education. 

“The East Asian econonuc miracle is largely attributed...to the region’s sustained 
levels of investment in human capital over a long period. One can identify an 
‘education miracle’ behind the economic miracle...economic development in East 
Asia is aptly described as ‘human resource led development’”.™ The fact that 
investments in education have a high rate of return is brought out in the case of 
the countries of Japan, South Korea and China. In this connection, there are two 
interesting findings. First, though the rates of retum generally fall as education 
expansion overtakes demand for educated labour, in the years following 1967, 
the rates of return for South Korea were found to be clearly increasing. The Korean 


™ The rauonale for inter-country compansons is available in Kazushi Ohkawa in collaboration 
with Katsoo Otsuka and Bemard Key, Growth Mechanism of Developing Economies: Investment, 
Productivity and Employment (Tokyo: Joint Publication of the International Center for Economic 
Growth and Intemational Development Center of Japan, 1993); Kazushi Ohkawa and Horhisa 
Kohama, Lectures on Developing Economies: Japan's Experience and tts Relevance (Tokyo: Univer- 
nity of Tokyo Press, 1989). Also see Balatchandirane et al., “Basic Education and Economic Develop- 
ment”, pp 233-34 for more on this. When the two indicators of the share of agnculture in GDP and 
tbe share of agricultural labour in the total labour force are compared for Japan and India, India in 
1997-98 is roughly comparable to around 1915-20 m Japan. On this, see S. Hirashima, “Social 
Sector in Bconomic Development A Japanese Perspective,” Indian Social Science Review, val. 4, 
no 1, January-June 2002, p. 176 

" Por a detailed discussion on this, see Balatchandirane, “Gender Gap in Literacy”. 

R Masakatsu Okado, “The Women of Rural Japan: An Overview of the Twentieth Century,” in 
Ann Waswo and Nishida Yoshiaki, eds, Farmers and Village Life in Twentieth-Century Japan 
(London Routledge Curzon, 2003), pp 38-59 

n Tilak, Building Human Capital, p. 3. 
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example might indicate the fact that technological advances have created even 
more demand for educated labour and that this demand was increasing more rapidly 
than supply. Further, the Korean experience also indicates that there ate increasing 
rates of return on education despite the huge strides in economic development. 
This only points to the need to increase social investment in education further. 
Second, the currently available estumates on the rates of return on women’s educa- 
tion as given in Table 14 indicate that “contrary to general perceptions, investment 
in women’s education yields higher returns than investment ın men’s education 
in Japan, Korea...”™ 








Table 14 
Returns to Education by Gender (per cent) 

Country Year Educational Level Women Men 
Japan 1976 University 6.9 69 
1980 Univernity 58 57 
Korea 1971 Secondary 16.9 137 
University 229 157 
1985 Middle School 08 112 
High School 90 7.6 
Junior College 149 132 
College and University 110 145 
1994 Secondary 68 73 
Vocational College 94 55 
Universıues 68 7.2 








Source: Jandhyala B G Tilak, Busiding Human Capital in East Asia What Others Can Learn 
(Washington The World Bank, 2001) World Bank Institute Working Paper 


The mean years of schooling of the labour force gives an indication of how 
developed a society is in terms of education which is presented in Table 15 As 
can be readily seen, these figures are impressive for Japan and South Korea and 
quite respectable for China. Another important characteristic feature of develop- 
ment is the level of human capital. The level of human capital stock in East Asia 
was rated to be the second-highest among the developing countries in the world 
in 1987, with the rate of growth of the stock between 1960 and 1987 being the 
highest. Such high levels of stocks of human capital (as shown in the form of 
education of the labour force) have facilitated rapid technological progress leading 
to increase in productivity and, therefore, rapid economic growth ın this region. 
The very bigh investments in education explain why the inequality between sexes 
is at a minimum level in the countries of East Asia. Further, when we see the inter- 
sectoral allocation of investments, these economies have accorded greater import- 
ance to the basic (primary and secondary) education, compared to higher education. 
Primary and secondary education are mostly funded by the state in the countries 
of East Asia.” 


H Ibid, pp 3-7 
7 Ibid, pp 17-33. 
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Table 15 
Moan Years of Schooling of Adult Population (25+) 
1980 1992 
Country All Males Females All Males Females 
China 4.8 60 3.6 50 63 38 
South Korea 66. 81 51 93 116 71 
Japan 10.4 10.7 10.1 108 109 10.7 


Source: Jandhyala B.G Tilak, Building Human Capital ın East Asia: What Others Can Learn 
(Washington’ The World Bank, 2001) World Bank Institute Working Paper 


In the Japanese experience, we find that while there was some discrimination 
against the girl child when it came to imparting literacy and educational opportun- 
ities, this was rapidly corrected. In fact, had the Japanese corrected the imbalance 
earlier, there could have been technology improvements in industries like textile 
where women constituted a majority of the work force. In the period preceding 
the Second World War, the female labour force was associated with low-technology 
and low-wage industries like coal, textiles, silk-reeling, etc. Employers were not 
keen on introducing technological improvements. In the post-Second World War 
period, the distinctly high educational attainments of women helped the absorption 
of new technology. The female labour force came to replace the male labour 
force in a number of fields. This proves the fact that even if countries like India 
do not seem be concerned about the girl child’s education on grounds of equality, 
pure economic considerations should be a motivating factor.” 

_ The much better performance of China in raising female literacy rates had 

positive effects. Women’s participation in the labour force has been found to be 
strongly correlated with the reduction of fertility. Further, one finds a sizable nar- 
rowing of the gap between the male and female participation rates in paid employ- 
ment. The proportion of males and females over the age of fifteen categorized as 
economically active were 86.5 per cent and 70.6 per cent, respectively, in 1987. 
By comparison, these proportions in India for the same year were 83.1 per cent 
for men and 29.9 per cent for women. Obviously, the higher ratio of female labour 
participation, in addition to the favourable impact ıt has on fertility, also indicates 
an improved economic and social status for women in relative terms. The crucial 
point to note here is that the labour participation rate, which leads to the beneficial 


™ On this seo, Balatchandirane, “Women’s Education and National Development”. In this context, 
the following quote shows a stnkiogly similar conclusion: “While improvements in human capital 
enhance the carnings of both men and women, the effect of human capital coald be higher for 
women than for men Certainly there is no strong evidence to suggest that the returns to women’s 
education could be less than those to men’s education In short it 1s not true that investment in 
women's education can be supported only on the basis of non-economic grounds, like social equity 
and justice and sympathetic, 1f not charity grounds. On the other hand, policies that favour expansion 
of education for women are justified strictly on grounds of economic efficiency as well”, Jandhyala 
B.G. Tilak, “Education and Earnings: Gender Differences in India,” International Journal of Devel- 
opment Planning Literature, vol. 5, no 4, October 1990, p. 138. 
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consequences, is itself positively influenced by the raising of educational attain- 
ments of women.” 

There 1s a clear display of political will ın these countries and abdication of its 
role by the state in India from its responsibilites.” Clear identification of the 
significant role of education early in its modernization drive is the hallmark of 
Japan. The firm commitment of the state even in the face of opposition by the 
public, community participation that evolved in response to the government’s firm 
resolve and according near equal importance to the investments in the education 
of the girl child are features that stand out. It was not that this process did not en- 
tail economic costs. Expansion of elementary education “constituted a considerable 
financial burden and necessitated increases in local household tax levies”.” The 
government passed compulsory education laws and made education free at least 
at the primary level. 

The experience of these countries clearly shows that the gender discriminations 
that persist because of social, cultural, religious or other impediments can be 
overcome quite easily. It has been observed that “highly tradition-bound societies 
can at the same time have highly modernized education systems.” One very import- 
ant aspect that is germane to our discussion is that rapid growth in education “also 
helps ın reducing gender dispanties in education to a substantial extent.” Further, 
as seen in the Korean case, “even economically poor developing economies can 
afford to make huge investments in education and thereby create economic mir- 
acles. Underinvestment in education results in severe losses in economic growth 
and development. Economic miracles do not happen out of the blue; they are 
based on education miracles. There are no shortcuts”.” 

Finally, it might be pertinent to clear up one enduring myth regarding female 
education in various countries in Asia. It is held that religion is a major hindrance 
to the achievement of gender equality ın education. Countries like India which 
have a sizable Muslim population, Pakistan and Bangladesh whose population 18 
predommantly Muslim are usually cited as the examples. But what is lost sight of 
is that other predominantly Muslim societies in Asia like Malaysia and Indonesia 
have made remarkable progress in educating girls. Neither religion nor culture 
can inhibit the achievement of gender equity in education; the reasons have to be 
sought elsewhere." 

A higher level of economic development leads to a higher level of female partici- 
pation in schooling. Female enrolments have been found to increase faster with 


T UNICEF-Supported Project on Basic Education, Basic Education and National Development 
The Indian Scene (New Delhi, 1991), pp. 59-60 

* See G Balatchandirane “State and Education. India’s Failures and Japanese Lessons,” Journal 
of the Japanese Association for South Asian Studies, vol 12, October 2000, pp. 175-202. 

P Masao Tsutsui, “The Impact of the Local Improvement Movement on Parmers and Rural 
Communities,” in Waswo and Nishida, eds, Farmers and Village Life, p. 63. 

© Tilak, Building Human Capital, pp 40-42 Emphasis in original 

" Tilak, “Education and Development”. 
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income than do male enrolment rates." This implies that a rise in female schooling, 
arise which would be expected to impact favourably on economic development, 
would itself be positively affected by economic development. 


Conclusion 


A study of Japan, South Korea, China and India clearly shows that huge benefits 
can accrue to a developing economy which does not neglect its girls and women 
while investing ın education as part of its modernization drive. While basic 
education has to spread rapidly, the experience of the countries of East Asia bears 
out a number of points. First, gender inequalities in education will slow the pace 
of economic development. Few countries in the world have been able to neglect 
investing in women and grow rapidly simultaneously. Second, basic education is 
the sector which needs to be given first priority. A strong base has to be established 
before secondary and tertiary sectors are developed. Third, gender inequalities 
can be reduced even if the sheer volume of investments in education were to in- 
crease. Specific programmes targeting girls and women would of course directly 
contribute to the reduction of gender inequality. Fourth, there are huge returns on 
investing in women. These are greater than the returns which accrue by investing 
in men. Fifth, free primary education has to be provided for by the government. 
Finally, wherever the governments have displayed their commitment to the spread 
of education, the people have responded leading to handsome returns.® 


May 2003 


© Jandhyala B G Tilak, “East Asia,” in Elizabeth M. King and M Anne Hill, eds, Women’s Edu- 
cation in Developing Countries’ Barriers, Benefits, and Policies (Baltimore and London. The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1993) 

© See Balatchandiranc, “State and Education” for a comparison between the historical experience 
of Japan and the contemporary Indian one. 


Muslim Attitude Towards Terrorism 
Against the US: A Case Study of Lebanon 


Simon Haddad 


Political Islam rose with the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire (1918) which 
had symbolized the “unity of the Islamic nation”. The collapse of the empire 
tumed the Muslims into strangers in their own land. Local elites who joined forces 
with the West against the Ottomans and became rulers of Irag, Syria, Lebanon 
and Egypt, belonged to a narrow segment of the societies and, therefore, were un- 
representative of the people at large. The ideological and political displacement 
of Islam was accomplished at the behest of liberal and socialist Arab regimes. 
The achievements of the liberal experience in West Asia led to the destruction of 
the caliphate and accelerated the process that led to the establishment of Israel in 
the midst of the Muslim heartland. Even though the Islamic movement, under 
Hasan al-Banna, had gained momentum during the 1930s and 1940s, it did not 
succeed in becomung a viable alternative to secular liberalism due to its relatively 
brief experience. The military regimes, which emerged in the 1950s, represented 
amore radical version of “western impulse”; they failed to attain true independence 
and social justice, or to liberate Palestine. This failure was reflected in the defeat 
of Arab regimes by Israel during the 1948 and 1967 wars, specially the latter. 

During the last quarter century, one witnessed a religious revival throughout the 
Muslim world. Factors like the process of urbanization, the emergeace of a public 
sphere and the development of transport, communication and the mass media, the 
spread of literacy and education etc., account for this. Further, national integration 
and political mobilization—that is, the integration of masses into the political 
society-——have politically conditioned this religious revival. The importance of this 
political conditioning has been generally recognized, and scholars who consider 
it the primary feature of the current Islamic revival have given currency to the 
notion of political Islam." a 


The author is Associate Professor of Political Science at Notre Dame University, Bearut, Lebanon. 


1 Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, eds, Accounting for Fundamentalism. The Dynamic 
Character of Movements The Fundamentalism Project, Volume 4 (Chicago, IL: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1994), p 182. 
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Thus, political Islam refers to persons who, in addition to performing normal 
religious duties, believe that their fath plays a central role ın the lives of the com- 
munity of believers, feel strongly about the need for creating an Islamic state, and 
regard jihad as a religious obligation. Jihad in Islam, it must be emphasized, is 
not a wanton activity; one scholar reminds us that the Prophet “laid down very 
specific rules of engagement, which explicitly enjoined upon his followers not to 
wage war upon the innocent...and noncombatant men.” After distinguishing be- 
tween jihad (a regulated use of force) and terrorism (an unregulated use of force), 
the same scholar concludes that terrorism is the choice of people who “feel that 
they have no recourse for their voices.” Thus, according to Islamists, only Islam 
has the power to restore inner balance to Muslim society and improve it from its 
inferior position vis-a-vis the West. While the Qur’ an does not explicitly command 
insurrection or rebellion against unjust rulers, it does create a powerful symbolic 
construct that can be easily utilized to justify armed resistance to oppression. As 
such “fundamentalism conjures up images of mobs shouting ‘death to America’, 

embassies in flames, assassins and hijackers threatening innocent lives, hands 
chopped off, and women oppressed. 

The targeting of US interests due to perceived ant- E across the 
Arab world stems from US foreign policy. Sheikh Farid Elias El-Khazen argues 
that “US unconditional support to Israel, the on-going conflict between US and 
Iraq, and US stationing its troops ın the Gulf, all of this has not only fostered a 
breeding ground for Arab disaffection with the US but provided a cause for fighting 
the US” > Abdelkarim maintains that Muslim and Arab resentment grows expo- 
nentially when they look towards America’s foreign policy stands that are perceived 
as anti-Muslim and anti-Arab, namely US military support for Israel and failure 
to acknowledge Palestinian and Iragi peoples sufferings. Chomsky argues that 
terrorism needs to be understood as a response to and product of US foreign 
policy.” Accordingly, historian Tony Judt concludes: “In my reading of European 
and Near Eastern sentiment today, the Israel-Palestine conflict' and America’s 
association with Israel are the greatest single source of anti-American sentiment, 
crossing political, ideological and national boundaries.” The above factors trig- 
gered a wave of anti-American terrorism. The list of Islamic militant attacks against 


7A Tang Karim, “Terronsm Addressing its Root Cause”. Vital Speeches, vol 68, no. 14, 2002, 
pp 425-30. . 

> Ibid 

‘John L Esposito, The Islamıc Threat: Myth or Reality? (New York Oxford University Press, 
1992), p 47 

1 Sheikh Farid Elas El-Khazen, “Al-Irhab Huwa Al-Itihad Al-Soviaty Al Jadid Ld Amrica” 
(Terroram 1s the New Soviet Union for the US), part of the senes “The American Event: Reflections 
on the Islamic World, The Arab World and Lebanon,” Al-Nahar, 26 September 2001, p 12. 

*Riad Z Abdelkanm, “Why do they Hate Us: The Question that Won't Go Away,” Washington 
Report on International Affairs, vol 21, no. 2 (March) 2002, p 84. 

7 Noam Chomsky, 9~// (New York. Seven Stones Press, 2001). 

* Tony Judt, “America and War,” New York Review, vol 48, no. 18, 15 November 2001. 
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the US included the bombing of the World Trade Center in 1993, the Khobar 
Towers in 1996,.US embassies in Dar es Salaam and Nairobi in 1998, and USS 
Cole in Aden 1n 2000. However, the most spectacular attack against the US came 
on 11 September 2001, when suicidal Arab Muslim militants seized four com- 
mercial carriers and crashed into the World Trade Center and Pentagon—symbols 
of American economic and military might. Thousands of civilians were killed in 
the attacks, making it the largest loss of civilian life in a single terrorist attack 
anywhere in the world. In October 2002, a car bomb attack in the Indonesian 
island resort of Bali killed more than 200, a majority of whom were foreign tourists. 
A second bomb went off near the US consulate in Sanur, near Kuta. The Bali 
attacks were believed to be part of a pattern which came a week after the killing 
of a US marine in Kuwait and an attack on a French oil tanker. 

Extremist manifestations of anti-Americanism in Lebanon are not peculiar. In 
fact, the first attack against Western military presence in Lebanon came from 
Shi’i Hizbullah in 1983. On 23 September of that year, Hizbullah suicide bombers 
destroyed, in two simultaneous and well-coordinated attacks, the headquarters of 
the United States Marines and the French contingent attached to the Multinational 
Force operating in Bearut under a mandate from the UN Security Council following 
Israel’s 1982 invasion of Lebanon. The bombings proved decisive in ensuring the 
pullout of all US and French troops from Beirut shortly afterwards. Encouraged 
by its remarkable achievement in evicting two major Western powers from Beirut, 
Hizbullah subsequently took Western nationals living ın Lebanon as hostages. 
The hostage crisis ended with the killing of a few of them and the release of the 
rest after several years in captivity. 

Following the invasion of Afghanistan in 2002 and in the midst of the US-led 
war on Iraq, radical Islamists waged several attacks on US interests in Lebanon. 
These included explosive attacks on American food outlets wounding several 
people’ and the killing of an American nurse working as a missionary. Americans 
living in Beirut continue to receive warnings from extremist Lebanese Islamic 
groups and in fact some have fled the country after a terrorist network of Islamist 
militants, that was responsible for most of the crimes, was unearthed. The group 
confessed planning attacks against the US embassy and other US interests in 
Lebanon." 

Although Lebanese authorities explicitly deplored terrorist attacks against US 
interests in the strongest possible terms, Lebanese Muslims have a different percep- 
tion of these acts. In this study, we examine the extent of Lebanese approval of 
the terrorist attacks against the US. The study was based on the results of a public 
opinion poll conducted in November and December 2002 in which 309 Lebanese 
Muslims participated. 


* Al-Nakar, 13 November 2002 and 15 April 2003. 
© Al-Nahar, 22 November 2002 
1 Al-Nahar, 15 April 2003. 
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Empirical Studies 


Sociological surveys of religious extremists reveal that there is a relationship 
between religious militancy and youth. In his empirical study on the social context 
of Egypt’s Al Jihad organization during the 1970s, Ansan found that the age of 
the majority of members ranged from seventeen years to thirty years (88 per 
cent), with only a small minority exceeding forty years.” In another study on the 
background of fifty Punjabi terrorists picked at random, during the 1980s, Dang 
found that nearly 65 per cent were in the age group of twenty to thirty years and 
only 10 per cent were teenagers.” More recently, Morris claimed, “they are males 
in their late teens and early twenties from middle or lower middle class back- 
grounds, often well-educated, and above all raised in an atmosphere of perpetual 
conflict”! In their study on Lebanese Muslims perceptions of the 11 September 
attacks, Haddad and Khashan established a fairly significant causal relationship 
between support for these attacks and youth.” Since the literature points to a 
strong linkage between age and many aspects of Islamic militancy, it 1s plausible 
to argue that: 


Hypothesis 1: Age 1s expected to influence the respondents’ support for the 11 
September attacks. 

Haddad and Khashan’s study found that all the 26 per cent of the respondents 
who endorsed the use of militant violence to achieve political objectives scored 
the highest points on the political Islam scale.'° Hussain drawing on Muslim intel- 
lectuals such as Abdul Salam Frang considers jihad to be the hidden imperative, 
a duty of every Muslim, whose implementation becomes necessary against infidels 
and corrupt rulers.” Keslay and Johnson argued emphatically that “Muhamad did 
not preach merely a passive piety or righteousness in which one looked out for 
one’s own fate...but rather, he preached a militant piety, one that felt an urgent 
need not only to adopt mghteous behaviour in one’s own life, but also to stamp 
out kufr (ingratitude toward God, hence unbelief in the form of impious behaviour) 
wherever it appeared.” Considering that Islamic militants strongly condemn US 
policies in West Asia, ıt can be argued that: 


2 Hameid N. Ansan, “The Islamic Militants in Egyptian Politics,” International Journal of 
Middle East Studies, vol 16, 1984, p. 133 

D Satyapal Dang, Genesis of Terrorism. An Analytical Study of Punjab Terrorists (Now Delhi’ 
Patriot Publishers 1988), pp. 32-33. 

" Nom Moms, “The True Believers’ Why Bombers Choose to Die For a Cause” MacLean’s, 
vol 109, no 12 (18 March) 1996, pp 40—44 

uS Haddad andH Khashan, “Islam and Terrorism: Lebanese Muslim Views on September 11,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol 46, no 6 (December) 2002, pp 829-45. 
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V Asaf Hossain, Political Terrorism and the State in the Middle East (London: Mansell Publishing 
Limited, 1988), pp 86-87. 

John Keslay and James Turner Johnson, Just War and Jihad. Histoncal and Theoreucal 
Perspectives on War and Peacé tn Western and Islamic Traditions (New York Greenwood Press, 
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Hypothesis 2: There is a strong relationship between political Islam and support 
for the attacks. 

Uneven development and economic reasons are commonly cited by scholars 
as incentives for Islamic activism. Hoffman speaks of the professional frustra- 
tions of the educated members of the lower middle class, who often obtained edu- 
cation at considerable cost to their families in the hope of upward social mobility.’ 
Barakat explains the rise of fundamentalism as a reactionary response to the deteri- 
orating socio-economic and political conditions.” 

However, there are others who argue that the phenomenon of Islamic fundamen- 
talism cannot be explained merely by political and economic causes. Abd al- 
Salam Yassin, a leader of the Islamic movement in Morocco, rejects these explan- 
ations outright by arguing that “to reduce Islamism to economic desperation is 
sumplistic, and does not take into account the subjective factor. People do not 
come to Islam as an alternative to their social ills. People come to Islam in response 
to a call, a call which goes very deep into the human spirit’”’ Even though one 
accepts the assumption that Muslim fundamentalists try to rally the economically 
alienated and underprivileged on the basis of Islam, this alone does not explain 
animosity for the US or support for retaliation attacks against US targets. In this 
regard, one 1s more inclined to accept the analysis of Voll who asserts that “Islamic 
fundamentalism 1s a distinctive mode of response to major social and cultural 
change introduced either by exogenous or indigenous forces and perceived as 
threatening to dilute or dissolve the clear lines of Islamic identities.”"" Therefore, 
it is proposed that: 


Hypothesis 3: Support for the attacks 1s unrelated to socio-economic variables. 
In their landmark study, Marty and Appleby have found that 


women involved in Islamic fundamentalist movements inspired by anti- 
colonialist or nationalist sentiments share much of men alienation and depriv- 
ation arising from urbanization, industrialization, immiseration of rural areas, 
colonization, and nationalist appeals...the general message of a return to tradition 
as the key to the ills of dislocation and eee is as readily accepted 
by women as men.” 


» VJ. Hoffman, “Muslim Fondamentalists Psychological Profiles”, in ME Marty and 
RS Appleby, eds, Fundamentalisms and Society. Reclaiming the Sctences, the Family, and Edu- 
cation, vol 2 (Chicago, IL University of Chicago Press, 1993), p 208 : 

* Halim Barakat, The Arab World (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1993), p. 169 

u Hoffman, “Muslim Pundamentalists”, p. 209 

* John O. Voll, “Fondamentalism in the Sunni Arab World Egypt and the Sudan,” in Martin E. 

- Marty and R Scott Appleby, eds, Fundamentalism Observed, Volume | (Chicago, IL. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1991), p. 347. 

P Helen Hardacre, “The Impact of Fundamentalism on Women, The Family and Interpersonal 
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In fact many refute the Western portrayal of militant Islam 


as a male-only movement, and that Muslim women are just waiting for the 
West to come and liberate them (as is portrayed in the coverage of the restoration 
of some rights to the women of Afghanistan) pointing out that young Muslim 
women in the US who did not ‘cover’ before 11 September are now doing so 
as a response to the backlash that has vilified all of Islam and its practices, and 
they say they are glad to be able to make this public statemeat about their com- 
mitment to their faith. 


Some opinion polls conducted ın the Arab world confirm this assertion. Nachtwey 
and Tessler concluded that women were as likely as men to support Islamist groups 
and programmes.” Examining the relation between socio-demographic variables, 
religiosity and approval of US policy towards West Asia, Haddad confirmed that 
gender had no bearing on Lebanese respondents’ perceptions of international con- 
flict.” Based on these contentions, we can safely assert that: 


Hypothesis 4: Support for attacks is expected to be equally significant among male 
respondeats as well as their female counterparts. 


Data 


Twenty-two students taking a course on research methodology collected a quota 
sample, which consisted of 309 Lebanese Muslims, during the months of Novem- 
ber and December 2002. All respondents came from metropolitan Beirut, the 
nucleus of the Lebanese political system and the home base of its main political 
movements. The sample consisted of 209 males (68 per cent) and 100 females 
(32 per cent). In order to circumvent the problem of lack of opinion formation 
that obstructs field research in developing countries, the principle investigators 
decided against including wliterate or minimally educated members of the popu- 
lation ın the sample. For this reason 72 per cent of the respondents had college 
degrees or had completed their high school education and 28 per cent received 
diplomas in vocational training. The distribution of the respondents by levels of 
economic security included the following percentages from high to low respect- 
ively: 20 per cent, 52 per cent, and 28 per cent. As far as the distribution of the re- 
spondents on the basis of displaying radical Islamic views, the sample consisted 


H Penny M Russell, “Islam's Militant Women,” Spectator, vol. 290, no 9090 (26 October) 
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of 22 per cent highly radical, 28 per cent moderately radical, and 50 per cent non- 
radical. In view of the fact that the literature on the appeal of religious radicalism 
strongly suggests that most of its recruits and sympathizers come from the youth, 
we preferred to over-represent this age group. Therefore the breakup of respondents 
by age groups constituted the following: 58 per cent for those in the eighteen to 
twenty-cight years category, 24 per cent for the twenty-nine to thirty-nine years 
category, and 18 per cent for respondents older than thirty-nine years. 


Measures 


The dependent vanable pertained to approval of retaliation attacks against US 
targets. Its operationalization into a scale (M = 1.85, SD = 0.74) consisted of three 
items whose text and factor scores, which ascertain their construct validity, appear 
in Table 1. 

Table 1 


Factor Analysis Scores for Political Islam and 
Approval of the Tarrorist Attacks Scales Using Varimax Rotation 


Factor Loading 
Variables I 2 
Factor 1, Political Islam 
Support certain religioas groups’ use of violence 079 
Religous leaders should assume public office 0 84 
An Islamic state is the best political system 0.88 
Joining religion and politics 0.78 
Eigenvalue 2.68 
% of Total Variance Explained 66.90 
Factor 2. Approval of the terronst attacks 
Gnevances against US policy warrant attacks 0.85 
Support follow-up attacks, including ase of WMD* 072 
Emotional reaction to the images of attack 0.83 
Approve attacks against US targets in Lebanon 075 
Eigenvalue 2.07 


% of Total Variance Explained 62.78 
Note: *Weapons of mass destruction 


The following four independent variables were used to test the endorsement of 
political Islam?’—-education, economic security, future economic situation, and 
age. Education (M = 1.28, SD = 0.45), income (M = 2.08, SD = 0.69), future 


7 Endorsement of political Islam differs from religiosity, and we deliberately avoided using the 
latter for two main reasons. First, traditional Muslims confine their piety to engagement in Islam's 
five basic pillars, which do not allude to political action. Second, radical Muslims believe in the need 
to re-create the Islamic state on the basis of sharia, even if ıt requires using force to overthrow the 
government. In addition, they hold a deep grudge against the West for dismantling the Islamic state 
and, arguably, for encroaching on the lives of Muslims. The sample included 65 per cent of respond- 
ents who described the intensity of therr religiosity as high or moderate. On the other hand, only 27 
percent of the respondents said they either highly or moderately endorsed political Islamic inclinations 
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economic situation (M = 2.24, SD = 0.78), and age (M = 1.60, SD = 0.77) were 
measured by one item each. The text and factor scores of the four items that 
measured endorsement of political Islam (M = 2.27, SD = 0.80) appear in Table 1. 

The author maintained close contact with the field workers during the entre 
period of data collection and personally supervised the stage of data processing 
(coding and entry), including tabular preparation and presentation. Unreliable 
responses and invalid questions were omitted from the data list. The research ad- 
hered to standard instrument quality procedures such as pre-testing (35 cases) 
and measures to control for reliability and validity. Internal consistency was 
checked for stability. Cross-tabulation to representative items invariably produced 
very high correlations, thus attesting to the reliability of responses. For example, 
respondents expressing the opinion in favour of violent retaliation against US 
targets are expected to support further attacks in the future against US targets. 
The cross tabulation of the two items provided a very strong relationship 
(Gamma = 0.77). 


Findings 


Frequency distributions expectedly showed that a clear majority of respondents 
(91 per cent) expressed disaffection with US policy in West Asia. For 98 per cent 
of them, one source of disaffection related to US support for Israel. For more than 
82 per cent of them other source of disaffection concerned US military campaign 
against Iraq. In fact, only 5 per cent of the respondents believed that US led- 
campaign against Iraq armed at combating global terror emanating from the region, 
most respondents (57 per cent) believed that the real motive was to have direct 
control over Iraq’s oil fields and 38 per cent were convinced that it served to 
guarantee Israel’s security. 

Do apprehensions about the US explain respondents’ approval of terrorist attacks 
against American targets? The result showed that while the responses were over- 
whelmingly negative toward US policy, only 35 per cent of the respondents said 
they supported the attacks. A significant number of respondents considered, on 
the other hand, that Arab resentment of the US did indeed justify those attacks. 
Approximately one-third of the respondents indicated they would support follow- 
up attacks by Islamic militants, including the use of weapons of mass destruction. 
Another one-third of them derived emotional gratification from the images 
generated by the attacks (Table 2). 

The break-up of the responses between proponents and opponents to the attacks 
on US targets necessitated additional investigation, namely likely association to 
Muslim political activism. Answers to the four items measuring propensity for 
adhering to the tenets of radical Islam showed mixed results. It is noteworthy that 
the percentages indicating support for militant violence, for perception of the Is- 
lamic state as the best political model or for the joining of politics and religion is 
lower than that showing approval for the ascendancy of religious leaders to public 
office. In general, the responses recorded a considerable endorsement of radical 
political inclinations. 
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Table 2 
Marginal Distribution of Political Islam and Approval 
of the Terrorist Attacks Scales (N = 309) 





Yes No Unsure Yes No Unsure 
Polttical Islam % % % Approval of Attacks & & % 
Support militant 16 7 0 Approve attacks against 17 72 12 
violence* US targets in Lebanon 
Support religious 30 58 12 Grievances warrant attacks 40 53 07 
leaders’ public role* 
Islamic state is the 24 62 14 Support follow-up attacks** 32 51 17 


best political model 
Approval of jounmg 23 65 12 Emotional gratification to 33 42 24 
religion and politics* images of attacks 
Notes: *Percentages do not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
**Including use of weapons of mass destruction 


Before moving to multivariate evaluation of predictors of terrorist attacks, their 
association with membership in militant religious organizations need to be briefly 
addressed. It was found that affiliation with militant political parties showed a 
greater incidence of approval of the attacks than the sample average (see Table 
3). These results conformed with the findings of Haddad and Khashan when their 
study on Lebanese Muslim support for the 11 September attacks pointed to a 
much more pronounced support for the aggression among adherents to religious 
groups than among non-adherents. Eventually, the events of 11 September dem- 
onstrated beyond doubt that radical members were the most formidable source of 
anti-Western religious militancy. Haddad’s data confirmed this finding by re- 
vealing that Muslim hostility for US foreign policy towards the region is displayed 
by those individuals associated with religiously fundamentalist parties such as 
Hizbullah, Jamaa Islamiah and others.” Although this finding is revealing, it should 
be stressed that generalizations should be made very carefully with regard to the 
strength of this association. 


Table 3 
Party Affillation and Approval of Terrorist Attack (N = 68) 
Organization High % Medium % Low % Total % 
Militant” (n = 29) 72 21 07 100 
Non-militant (n = 39) 41 31 28 100 


Cramez’s V = 0.33 
Level of significance = 0 02 


™ Haddad and Khashan, “Islam and Terronsm”. 

* Simon Haddad, “Islam and Attitudes towards US Policy in the Middle East: Evidence from 
Survey Research in Lebanon,” Studies in Conflict and Terrorism, vol 26, no 2, March—Apnl, 
2003, p. 149. 

® For a thorough discussion on Lebanon's Islamist groups see A Nizar Hamzeh, “Islamism in 
Lebanon A Guide to the Groups”, Middle East Quarterly, vol 1, no 3, September 1997, pp. 47-53 
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As shown ın Table 3, the relation between political Islam and hostility to the 
US among Lebanese Muslims is obvious but its strength remains to be determined. 
` It is evident that Islamic activism and mobilization of the Lebanese populace en- 
hance support for the terrorist attacks. In the following section, we will attempt to 
establish the predictors of these attacks. 


Discussion 


Which independent variables are significantly and linearly related to support for 
terrorism against US targets? Table 4 presents coefficients of political Islam 
measures and socio-demographic controls (age, education, income and gender) 
on the dependent variable. In the multivariate analysis—which compares two 
linear regression models—first an attempt is made to predict the impact of socio- 
demographic factors on attitudes towards terrorism (Model 1) and then, as a second 
step, to see whether these factors are still relevant after the political Islam variable 
is included (Model 2). 


Table 4 
‘ Multiple Regression of Factors Determining Support for Terrorist Attacks 
Model 1 Model 2 
Age 0.16 010 
(2.50)* (2.06)* 
Gender 0.11 0.13 
(1 74)" (2 20)* 
Income -011 -010 
~(1.65) ~(1.54) 
Education -0.05 0.00 
~(0 68) (0 02) 
Political Islam - 0.31 
- (5.21)* 
Constant (9.76)* (4.50)* 


Notes: N = 309 for both models. 
Entries are standardized Beta weights coefficients with t statistics ın parentheses The 
significance level is *p < 0.05. 
*Gender 1s coded 0 for males and | for females 


Using these specifications, if political Islam 1s not taken into account, I find no 
significant effect for income and education at p < 0.05. I do, however, find a sig- 
nificant effect for age and gender, the first exhibiting a positive correlation and 
the second a stronger negative correlation with the dependent variable (Model 1). 
Moreover, once political Islam is added to the equation (Model 2), both variables 
in addition to political Islam continue to be significant. In other words, Lebanese 
Muslim respondents are more likely to support retaliation against US interests if 
they display stronger endorsement for the tenets of political Islam. Second, age 
and gender are also, but to a lesser degree, significant predictors of attitudes to- 
wards terrorism. 
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Our first hypothesis, that age predicts support for the attacks, was thus confirmed. 
It ıs important to mention that many Arabs including twenty-seven Lebanese, 
volunteered to fight American troops in Iraq. Aged between nineteen and twenty- 
five, they believed that it was “the duty of every Muslim to engage in Holy war 
against the invading forces.”"' Although radical Islam attracts mostly the youth, 
its appeal also extends to people belonging to other age groups. In Lebanon, Hiz- 
bullah’s frequent rallies to condemn US policy towards West Asia and to express 
support for the intifada usually attract audiences from all age groups. 

The second assumption that génder bears an impact on the dependent variables 
was also verified. In fact, several factors converge to make younger females more 
inclined than males in supporting the terrorist attacks. It is most likely that rapid 
urbanization, which altered Lebanon’s demographic distribution in recent years, 
has increased women’s political awareness. Many life roles such as breadwinning, 
which had hitherto been performed by men, suddenly became the women’s domain 
after they moved to Beirut. Further, heavy Israeli retaliatory raids against the 
Hizbullah brought immense suffering to the civilians. These developments made 
the Lebanese women more conscious about the country’s harsh political realities 
and caused their resentment against the unconditional US support for the Jewish 
state, which they perceived to be the heart of the problem. Unlike their mostly un- 
educated mothers, young women, especially those who migrated to Beirut, have 
been able to receive education and form opinions, sometimes militant, about pol- 
itical events. 

Our contention that socio-economic conditions, which were measured by the 
respondents’ educational attainment and income level, do not influence attitudes 
toward terrorism was equally verified. There is no dearth of social scientists who 
contend that the Islamic revival is not limited to particular social and economic 
classes. Dakmejian asserts that “while much of its grassroots support is based on 
the lower, lower-middle, and middle classes, there is increasing evidence of wide- 
spread emulation of Islamic lifeways among the upper-middle and upper strata.”™ 
Similarly, Gudrun Kraemer, a professor of Islamic studies in Bonn, maintains 
that the active supporters of the movement in the region are young, smart, ambitious 
kids from middle-class homes. Her findings are broadly in agreement with those 
of the Egyptian sociologist who interviewed arrested members of the Gamma al- 
Islamiya in prison.” Both researchers argue that it is especially young doctors, 
lawyers and engineers who turn to radical Islam.* Thè anthological profile made 
out of an exhaustive review of the literature reveals that a religious terrorist is 


7! Al-Nakar, 1 April 2003 
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neither uneducated nor unrefined, but a passive-aggressive, risk averse, high 
achiever with a perceived grievance.” 

Multivanate analysis sustained our hypothesis that there is a strong relationship 
between political Islam and support for the attacks (Table 4). Political Islam is a 
political movement, a response to the absence of open discussion and political 
activity, a refuge for people who cannot express themselves politically in any 
- other way.” The lack of democratic evenues for political participation and outlets 
to express their grievance, coupled with ruling elites’ monopoly over the power 
structure have contributed to the rise of militant Islamic groups whose objective 
has been to establish Islamic states governed by the Sharia. 

The most striking result of this study was not the confirmation of the impact of 
militant religious dogma on predicting endorsement of terrorist attacks against 
US interests, but also respondents’ endorsement of these acts within Lebanese 
territories which threatens to revive past memories. A msing led by the Wahabist 
group Al-takfir wa-al Hijra in Northern Lebanon was crushed by the Lebanese 
army in December 1999. The aim of the rising was to capture a bridgehead in the 
remote northern region for an Islamic state in Lebanon, which would repress 
Christians and secularists. Even though the attempt was foiled, it nevertheless 
underlined the potential for chaos within Lebanon.” 

At another level, a conference arranged by the Iranian government unusually 
brought together Sunni and Shi’ite groups, especially Hizbullah and Hamas, on 
the pretext of preserving the Arab character of Jerusalem. The final communiqué, 
which was not made public, specifically called for coordinated attacks on US tar- 
gets around the world by both Shi’ ite and Sunni groups.” Days after the US-led 
coalition ousted Saddam's regime from Iraq, Hassan Nassrullah, the general- 
secretary of Hizbullah in Lebanon, went further to assert: “US intervention in 
Iraq will encourage Islamists to conduct retaliation attacks against US interests...the 
continuation of this policy will tum all Muslims and Arabs to enemies of the 
us?” 

Keeping in mind that the nature and size of the sample employed in this study 
may limit broad generalization of the obtained results, the overall findings carry 
a number of umplications for the issue raised on the current debate over the role of 
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political Islam in fuelling retaliation attacks against US targets. It is true that 
attachment to political Islam is connected to retaliation attacks, but it explains 
only partially respondents’ willingness to approve these attacks. This indicates 
that attitudes of Lebanese Muslims towards terrorism are not solely based on 
religiosity but rather there is a generalized mood of defiance in the Muslim world 
today. However, despite its limited scope, the present study may pave the way for 
further research about an issue of great concern. The findings of this study could 
possibly be verified through a nationwide comparative survey of Arab populations 
in the future. 
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Australia and the Global Trade System 


ANN Capua, Australia and the Global Trade System: From Havana to Seattle. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2001). Pp. x + 266. Price $24.95 
(PB). 


At its inception in 1995, few predicted that the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
would be as widely used by its members as it is today. Between 1995 and 2001, 
the WTO presided over more complaints than its predecessor, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), had over a period of four decades. Making an 
observation of this trend towards the late 1990s, many scholars—supporters and 
sceptics alike—agreed that rule-based dispute settlement was no more a peripheral 
issue; it bad rather moved to the center of international economic diplomacy. 
Moreover, many national governments derived significant economic, political 
and legal benefits from this “judicialization” process. Yet, an important change 
was taking place in Australian trade diplomacy and it was increasingly being con- 
ducted on the basis of mternational law. Leaving aside concerns of “wins and 
losses”, the more umportant long-term policy implications have to do with the 
formation, at long last, of a distant Australian strategy ın trade relations. This 
strategy, which is based on the use of the existing legal rules overseen by the 
WTO, has already begun to reap benefits for Australia’s external trade relations 
and the international trading system as well at many levels. 

Unfolding this story ın more detail is the content of the book under review. The 
key institutional and legal innovations in the dispute settlement process of the 
WTO provide evidence on the extent to which these legal-institutional changes 
have potentially affected the Australian government’s willingness to engage in 
the new legalized system. The dispute settlement activities of the Australian govern- 
ment at the WTO and its legal tactics within the WTO are not discussed at all for 
reasons unclear. 

The creation of the WTO led to significant legal and institutional innovations 
that allowed the dispute settlement system to gain both credibility and legitimacy 
in the global trading system. The innovations that began with the 1989 Montreal 
Rules, and which became formalized in 1994 with the “Understanding on Rules 
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and Procedures Governing the Settlement of Disputes” in the WTO Agreements, 
reflected the concern of all members to improve the legal processes for handling 
trade conflicts The dispute settlement body (DSB) has the authority to establish 
panels, adopt panel and appelate body reports, maintain surveillance of the imple- 
mentation of rulings, and authorize suspension of concessions. This, then, would 
have given us a good sense of whether the changes deemed to be important by 
many observers are, in fact, important in the mind of the actual trade policy making 
elite in Australia or not. In general though, the WTO is an impressive achievement 
that goes well beyond its predecessor, GATT. As a product of eight years of dip- 
lomatic negotiations by well over 120 countries, its establishment is rightly 
considered one of the most umportant events in recent global economic history. 
Its scope and legal architecture have also greatly improved. 

Nevertheless, Australia and the Global Trade System provides a comprehensive 
account of Australia’s role in developing and maintaining the multilateral trade 
system from its origin in 1947 to the present day. Australia was one of the twenty- 
three original signatories to the GATT and its participation was vital to the success 
of global efforts to rebuild a multilateral trade system. Australia has played a piv- 
otal role at key moments, not just during multilateral negotiations but also in the 
establishment of rules and norms of the system. This book is based on archival 
materials and interviews with policy makers and those responsible for 
implementing it. 

In the increasingly multilateral trade and policy environment of the twenty- 
first century, Australia faces several challenges. Internationally, Australia’s trade 
strength, its increasing exports around the world, and strong economic presence 
and leadership in its immediate neighbourhood—all have made the country an 
integral member of multilateral organizations such as the WTO. Australia is in- 
creasingly expected to uphold the norms of free trade and economic openness as 
articulated ın a variety of international treaties. Coming from a political scientist 
and a teacher of Australia’s political economy, the theme has been refreshingly 
handled with a different approach than that of a traditional subject specialist. 

Chapter two, in some measure, deals with Australian rapprochement with Japan, 
but does not suggest how a lesson or two could still be learnt from the Japanese 
experience. For instance, one can always learn how Japanese policy measures are 
designed to stave off change, or to make its pace more manageable in a post- 
developmental context. Japan has embarked on a strategy of using WTO rules 
both as a “shield” for controversial domestic policies and measures, as well as a 
“sword” to challenge its trade partners. This policy flexibility, based on the external 
legal rules of the WTO, allows the Japanese government to continue protecting 
some industrial sectors from the rigours of market competition, while at the same 
time attempting to promote the interests of other industrial sectors overseas. 

One of the most interesting chapters is “WTO System in Crisis” which deals 
with the decline of American leadership, developing country dissatisfaction, con- 
tentious issues like Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPs), and the 
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civil society challenge. But Australia and many other powers that derive so many 
benefits from the multilateral trade system cannot afford to keep quiet in the face 
of declining interest in Washington. Indeed, it 1s imperative that Australia and 
other like-minded countries begin to develop innovative approaches to promote 
leadership in the global trade system. The author suggests that one area where 
Australia could potentially play a useful role is in the debate over labour standards. 
Though Australia could play a significant role in this regard there will still be the 
more general problem, which 1s, that many developing countries feel that the 
rules of the global trade system are strongly biased in favour of wealthy countries. 
However, while reemphasizing the enduring importance of multilateral trade 
system, what is not made clear by the author is how, under the existing circum- 
stances, Australia can help reduce the great global trade divide. One can easily 
agree with the author that there are serious long-term issues about the environ- 
mental sustainability of Australian agriculture in its current form. 

The book is a welcome addition to understand historically the role of Australia— 
from the standpoint of the ability of a small state as an agent of change—in the 
evolving international economic system. Besides, the appendix and notes, while 
enhancing the quality of the book, could also stand as very good source material 
for further research in the related theme by students interested in contemporary 
Australian affairs. 


Centre for East Asian Studies H.S. PRABHAKAR 
School of International Studies 
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Governing Global Finance 


MICHELE FRATIANNI, Paoto Savona and JoHN J. Kirton, eds, Governing Global 
Finance: New Challenges (G7 and IMF Contributions). Hampshire, UK: 
Ashgate, 2002. Pp. xx + 313. Price £42.50 (HB). 


International economic cooperation has grown with the need for it because of 

globalization, and such cooperation has been increasingly institutionalized. It began 
in the second-half of the nineteenth century, with the signing of Most Favoured 
Nation Treaties among major economic powers and the requirement to find bal- 
anced solutions to the debt problems of sovereign borrowers in Latin America. 
This limited cooperation expanded in the 1920s to deal with the issues arising 
from German reparations. However, this cooperation was more in the nature of 
personal interaction between the Governor of the Bank of England and. the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and was not institutionalized. The 
onset of the Great Depression in the 1930s saw a more determined effort at inter- 
national cooperation to pull the world economy out of depression, and a number 
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of international conferences were held. These conferences did not succeed in 
establishing a common policy framework to pull the world economy out of the 
depression. Nevertheless, the experience of the depression made it imperative to 
build an institutional framework to manage the problems facing the world 
economy. 

Negotiations during the latter-half of the Second World War and its immediate 
aftermath laid the foundations for a triad of institutions to manage the world econ- 
omy. The task of management was thus subdivided, based on specialization. The 
World Bank (WB) was to provide capital for the reconstruction of the war ravaged 
economies, later its mandate was changed to provide capital for the development 
of poor countries. The Intemational Monetary Fund (IMF) was to provide short- 
term financing to countries with balance of payments (BOP) problems to obviate 
the need for them to adopt strong import limiting measures in the wake of a BOP 
deficit, measures that usually had an adverse effect on their partner countries and 
so were called “beggar my neighbour policies”. The International Trade Organ- 
yzation (ITO) had a broad mandate to manage the world’s trade, but its charter 
was never ratified. The more limited task of reducing the level of protection which 
was strangling trade at that ume was undertaken under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The GATT also aimed to provide a rule based system 
for trade rather than leaving trade between a pair of countries on relations and 
negotiations between them. Through a series of negotiations over the years, the 
level of protection has been substantially reduced and rules devised to manage 
world trade. : 

No need was felt to ensure that the institutions did not act at cross purposes. 
Negotiations at the IMF and Working Party No. 3 of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) were sufficient to deal with the currency 
crises caused by weakness of the pound sterling and the strength of the German 
mark, and later with the gold crisis caused by the weakness of the dollar. Such 
negotiations were sufficient also to establish at the IMF, the Special Drawing 
Rights (SDR), as a new form of international money. Also trade negotiations 
under the aegis of the GATT continued independently of international monetary 
developments and BOP crises of individual member countries, particularly of 
developing countnes. But the set of mternational institutions was expanded to 
include United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) to 
deal with the special problems of developing countries. However, the exact relation 
between UNCTAD and the existing institutions was never clearly spelled out 
raising the potential for confusion. For instance, the scheme for preferences for 
exports from developing countries, the Generalized System of Preferences, was 
negotiated at the UNCTAD but its implementation required action at the GATT, 
the trade institution. Similarly, the demand by developing countries for soft aid 
was met by the establishment of the soft aid window, the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA), at the World Bank. The United Nations was to provide 
the overall political or economic oversight over the world economy. The meetings 
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of the finance ministers at the World Bank and IMF or of trade ministers at the 
GATT were not sufficient. Moreover, increasing globalization made problems 
more interrelated and so not amenable to resolution by specialized agencies. 

Under these conditions the practice of summits among the economically 
powerful nations was established to provide the overall direction for the working 
of the other agencies. Originally Chancellor Schmidt of Germany and President 
D’Estaing of France hoped to use these summits to bring pressure on the United 
States to modify its monetary policies which were creating strains in the currency 
markets. Gradually the summits have taken on a life of their own and their agenda 
bas expanded to deal with many economic as well as non-economic issues. This 
book examines how effective these summits have been in tackling the shortcomings 
in the management of the world financial system as revealed by the Mexican and 
East Asian crises with their repercussions on Brazil and Russia as also other 
countries. 

There are a number of issues with regard to tackling the world economy: (a) 
resolving problems that bedevil a number of countries; (b) tackling problems that 
threaten the stability of the entire system (this may require action at the level of 
individual countries or at the level of the international system); and (c) insuring 
coherence between the policies of the major economic powers and also between 
the different aspects of economic policy, i.e., between trade and monetary policies. 

International financial crises in the 1990s created many issues for the manage- 
ment of the world economy. Large sums, much beyond the normal resources of 
the IMF, had to be mobilized for loans to the affected countries. This placed a 
burden on taxpayers of the countries which contributed the money as well as the 
affected countries while repaying the loans. Many criticized these loans as creating 
a probiem of moral hazard and encouraging unwise behaviour as governments in 
borrowing countries or private lenders in lending countries did not have to face 
the consequences of their imprudent behaviour. How to get the private sector to 
contribute to meeting the costs of the bail-outs was the issue. Also, economic 
activity in the countries facing a cnsis was severely affected leading to an increase 
im poverty levels in those countries. Furthermore, countries following prudent 
policies were also adversely affected by the crises as lenders did not distinguish 
between different classes of developing countries—the contagion problem. Finally, 
the problems could affect financial institutions in the money market centre countries 
and so could lead to a severe monetary crisis in the entre world economy. The 
issues were how to preveat the occurrence of a crisis, and how to mitigate its ef- 
fects in the crisis stricken countries as well as in other countries through action 
both at the individual country level and at the global level. This book is based on 
the summit at Genoa ın 2001 that dealt with the issues of how to bring the economy 
out of the unprecedented situation that all the three major economic-groups were 
facing in terms of an economic slowdown and the ongoing currency crises. It dis- 
cusses the issues of long-term growth and of the construction of a new international 
financial architecture. 
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The article by Freytag deals with the issue of pulling the major economies out 
of the slowdown that they are undergoing and recommends perseverance with 
orthodox fiscal and monetary policies, and by setting the rules for a liberal eco- 
nomic order. The editors believe that without the strong political leadership 
provided by the G7, the debt forgiveness scheme would not have been implemented 
as 1t was. However, Freytag raises the old bogey of the moral hazard problem in 
that if countries are forgiven the debt that they foolishly contracted, they would 
be encouraged to behave in an irresponsible way in the future also. The editors 
note that this summit was held at a time when large segments of civil society had 
become sceptical of the benefits of globalization whereas policy analysts by and 
large supported globalization. Abstract arguments such as those by Freytag are 
very unlikely to convince civil society of the benefits of globalization. It 1s trivial 
to say that countries should not benefit from their imprudent behaviour. Also, 
even when there 1s imprudent behaviour, the people paying the price are often not - 
those responsible for 1t and making them suffer will not lead to better policies. 
But in this day and age one expected some analysis as to whether developing 
countries have gotten into trouble because of their own mistakes or because of 
common mistakes by both lenders and borrowers, forcing the borrowers to pay a 
disproportionate share of the costs, and even if the borrowers made mistakes 
whether they should pay the full cost given their poor economic condition. Or 
whether the problems arose because of systemic shortcomings over which the 
developing countries had no control, as many argue. Many poor countries have 
suffered from declining terms of trade over which they had no control and the ad- 
vanced countries have refused to take any measures to tackle this problem, and in 
fact the agricultural protection measures which they implement worsen the situation 
for developing countries. Also a mere reiteration of the benefits of the free market 
is not sufficient when, as the editors note, the protestors are concerned about 
equity. Furthermore, the book does not discuss the reluctance with which the leaders 
finally accepted the debt reduction scheme and tied it to the acceptance of fund 
type structural adjustment measures, though there is no evidence that such measures 
are the solution and in fact many hold them to be the problem. 

Measures to tackle financial crises are treated somewhat cursorily 1n that major 
aspects of the problem are not discussed; it is not clear whether this was because 
they were not discussed at the summit. Salvatore rightly argues that the important 
issue is the misalignment of exchange rates among the major currencies and that 
the present international monetary system has failed to produce a system whereby 
such misalignments are avoided or corrected quickly. Even in the area of the new 
financial architecture it should have been stressed that the international community 
has concentrated on strengthening financial systems in individual countries, mainly 
the developing countries. This has been through improving supervision and regu- 
lation, stressing the benefits from improved data and increased transparency in 
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international financial transactions, strengthening banks and other financial agen- 
cies through implementation of internationally recognized standards and greater 
involvement of the private sector. Little has been done to strengthen the internation- 
al financial system or to ameliorate the effects of a crisis on the poor. The only 
systemic effort has been to involve the private sector and that has been a failure. 
Von Fusteaberg tackles thè problem from a different perspective—that problems 
are caused by excessive national monetary sovereignty and one way to reduce 
this is by reducing the number of currencies. He argues that currencies of small 
open economies are now non-competitive with those of larger economies and 
should disappear. But under his prescription the small would just have to suffer 
the consequences of the actions of the powerful; they would have no way of 
influencing the powerful. It seems a bit premature to talk about the demise of 
independent moneys. 

Fratianni and Patuson point to the difficulties of establishing a lender of last 
resort. They argue that there are problems with setting standards so that countries 
that meet these standards would ex ante qualify for IMF assistance which could 
lead to excessive lending to qualifiers and inadequate lending to non-qualifiers. 
The problem with ex post conditionality is the difficulty of knowing what condi- 
tions to impose and of monitoring the conditionality. Gomel prefers ex ante quali- 
fication because of the speed with which a crisis spreads. The whole issue of 
standards could have been discussed in some detail as there is considerable doubt 
whether standards would be sufficient to prevent crises, and also whether the 
standards set for developed market economies are relevant for developing 
countries. 

The book is one of a challenging series dealing with the emerging role of the 
G7 summits and 1s stimulating. But the official support underlying its working 
needs discussion. At the moment there is an impression that each country reiterates 
the positions that its officials develop and there is little evolution of ideas that 
could be developed into solutions. Without an independent secretariat it might be 
difficult to come up with innovative solutions. As in the case of debt forgiveness 
the ideas and passion came from outside and the summit, even while ultimately 
supporting debt reduction, hedged it with conditions that might reduce the benefits. 
Furthermore, unfortunately like the G7 summits it represents only one particular 
viewpoint and is thus unlikely to command or help in forging a broader agreement. 
The leaders of the G7 have moved to widen their political acceptability by first 
inviting Russia and now a group of developing countries for meetings. It is time 
academics also widened their horizons and the debate. 
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Conflicts and State in South Asia 


SUDHIR Jacos GEORGE, ed., Intra and Inter-State Conflicts in South Asia (New 
Delhi: South Asian Publishers, 2001). Pp. xv + 310. Price Rs 450. 


Kausar J. Azam, ed., Ethnicity, Identity and the State in South Asia (New Delhi: 
South Asian Publishers, 2001). Pp. xii + 345. Price Rs 500. 


South Asia provides the ideal ground for studying and examining both internal 
and interstate conflicts. The most protracted interstate conflict that continues to 
be viewed as one of the serious flash points exists between India and Pakistan, the 
two recently proclaimed nuclear weapons states. When ıt comes to internal con- 
flicts, South Asia has been experiencing a wide variety of them that range from 
separatist ethnic and identity conflicts like that of the Sr: Lankan Tamils, led by 
the LITE, to ideologically inspired insurgencies seeking complete transformation 
of political order, like that of the Maoists in Nepal. It may not be out of place here 
to suggest that even the ideologically inspired Maoist insurgency aiming at 
changing the basic structure of the Nepali political system has a strong ethnic 
dimension woven into it. The support base of the Maoists comprises oppressed 
and discriminated social and religious communities that do not share the dominant 
Hindu ethos of the monarchical order. In between the ethnic and ideological 
insurgencies, there are also religious, sectarian, autonomy secking, economic and 
political power oriented conflicts. There is hardly any South Asian country that is 
free from one or the other of these conflicts. Some of the groups involved in the 
conflicts have taken to terrorism as their principal weapon and there are states 
that make use of such conflicts as part of their policy towards the neighbours to 
make strategic gains. The books under review are an attempt to understand some 
of the key South Asian conflicts and for that purpose are a welcome addition to 
the expanding literature on the subject. 

Both the volumes under review have a greater focus on India as compared to 
other South Asian countries. While the Kausar Azam volume has more than half 
the number of total essays (ten out of sixteen) on India alone, the Sudhir Jacob 
volume also has five of the thirteen contributions on India. This is perhaps unavoid- 
able as India encompasses a vast and complex diversity. It is unfortunate that 
neither of the volumes has any contribution on Bhutan and Pakistan. The neglect 
of Pakistan is rather striking because it is one Scuth Asian country which, like 
India, 1s seeped in all kinds of sectarian, bilateral and terrorist conflicts. It is also 
surprising that both these volumes though released in 2001, based on conferences 
held in 1999 and 2000, do not make a serious attempt on understanding the Maoist 
insurgency in Nepal. Treatment of Bangladesh and Myanmar, as presented in the 

~ Azam volume 1s confined to the Rohingya Muslims alone, leaving much that 
needs to be discussed ın these two countries. 

With contributions from semor scholars in the field, one would have expected 
the identity and ethnic conflicts of South Asia to be discussed in a critical theoretical 
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perspective. There are two important and indispensable aspects of the understand- 
ing of such conflicts related mainly to the role of the state and the inherent nature 
of ethnic and identity diversity. In South Asia, there has been the rise of a sectarian 
state in almost all the countries with a consequent development of ethnic and 
identity conflicts. India is still the only exception, notwithstanding the fact that 
sectarian tendencies are on the rise and some of the radical “Hindutva” groups 
have been promised the establishment of a Hindu state in India in a couple of 
years, It is this sectarian state which isolates and marginalizes minority groups 
and identities, provoking them to react. The sectarian state also emboldens the 
majoritarian ethnic groups to exploit and oppress the minorities, forcing them to 
revolt. The theoretical question-before us is why the South Asian state has been 
drifting towards a sectarian character. What are the inherent, local impulses in 
South Asian societies and how have these impulses been reinforced and triggered 
by international/external development? Second, it is erroneous to assume that - 
ethnic diversity 1s inherently conflictual. If that was so how do we explain the 
periods of coexistence for the conflicting ethnic groups, and also, how do we see 
ethnic diversity coexisting elsewhere? Obviously, therefore, there are intervening 
factors and forces that drive ethnic diversity from the coexistence level to the 
conflictual level. The nature and the pace of this transition have to be grasped if 
any policy proposals for the resolution or even moderation of ethnic conflicts 
have to be evolved. 

State is a subject of discussion in relation to South Asian conflicts in these two 
volumes. In the Azam volume, essays by Upreti, Panda, Samarnaike, Agashe and 
Biswas and Bhattacharjee deserve notice in this respect. Except for Agashe’s con- 
tribution, all others deal with the responses of the state to the problems of ethnic 
conflict as if the state comes into the picture only when the situation becomes npe 
for conflict. Upreti rightly underlines that “the state itself may be held responsible 
to a large extent for the aggravation of ethnic dimension” (p. 23), but in the creation 
of the problem, he spares the state. He then deviates into the authoritarian and lack 
of democratic characters of the South Asian states which has not allowed them to 
respond adequately to the ethnic question. There was an opportunity for Upreti to 
explore the “State” dimension of the ethnic problem vigorously, but he lets the 
intellectual opening and opportunity slip by. Panda also gets lost in the legal and 
politico-economic responses of the Indian state to the north-east insurgencies. It 
is only Agashe’s contribution that systematically explores the changing character 
of the Sri Lankan state that led to the ethnic conflictual polarization, but he also 
does it in a routine descriptive manner rather than within the conceptual framework 
of state as a unit of political analysis. Biswas and Bhattacharjee provide interesting 
insights into the Indian state’s responses to the north-eastern communities. They 
are not far off the mark in suggesting that while the state’s distancing from the 
community was at the root of the problem, the routine security and administrative 
responses further alienated the community and made the conflict more complicated. 

In the Sudhir Jacob volume, overview of South Asian conflicts has been effect- 
ively articulated by Rajan Harshe, but he avoids grappling with the theoretical _ 
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issues of intrastate and interstate conflicts. Harshe underlines the linkages between 
intrastate ethnic confiicts and interstate tensions in South Asia but he does not ex- 
plore this linkage theoretically To some extent Sahadevan, in discussing the Sn 
Lankan ethnic, conflict, goes into this aspect by saying how the external factor 
transformed the character of the Tamil conflict. It is indeed true that if even the 
Sn Lankan conflict gets resolved, it will not be so witbout a decisive input from 
the transnational factors, as is evident in the present peace process as well. The 
Jacob volume is more broad-based in the study of regional conflicts as it covers 
even non-mulitary, resource and environmental conflicts. Essays by Jacob, Siva 
Prasad and Moazzam Ali are informative, innovative and analytical. It may, 
however, be mentioned here that the debate on human security and comprehensive 
security 1s conceptually and theoretically still unresolved. We still do not know if 
by expanding the framework of security, we are sharpening our analytical tools 
or blunting them. There is, however, no doubt that better funding prospects, more 

m external sources, exist if we are prepared to widen the framework and accept 

e “human” dimension of conflicts as the key component, even at the cost of 
comprehension and compactness. 

The South Asian conflicts are ever assuming newer shapes and offering newer 
challenges. What deserves notice in the region is that there are now at least three 
peace processes 1n progress to resolve some of the protracted and serious conflicts, 
like the peace processes in Sri Lanka, Nepal and India (on the Naga conflict). It 
may be worth its while to attempt a volume on exploring and understanding these 
peace processes to see how they are influenced by the character of the states in- 
volved, natare of the external factors and the changing context of social and 
economic pressures in the conflict ridden societies. 


Centre for South Central Southeast Asian S.D. MUNI 
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Taxation in a Global Economy 


ANDREAS HaurLer, Taxation in A Global Economy: Theory and Evidence (New 
York: Cambndge University Press, 2002). Pp. xii + 340. Price $65.00 (HB). 


One of the principal trends in international economics in the last decade has been 
the increasing integration of economies. This so called “globalization” followed 
the global decline of communism and the end of the Cold War by the early 1990s. 
While China is now already part of the international mainstream via its admission 
into the World Trade Organization (WTO), the other former superpower, Russia 
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will also be admitted soon. One of the consequences of this trend towards global- 
ization has been increasing worldwide competition aided by the drastic decline in 
costs of communication. 

One aspect of this increasing international compettion has been the near perfect 
mobility of capital between countries. This is considered a good thing for financial 
competitiveness of countries. However, as the author of this book points out, this 
mobility also increases the elasticity of a country’s tax base with respect to its tax- 
ation system. In other words, increased international tax competition also leads to 
an increase in the mobility of the tax base, namely labour and capital. In this book, 
the author has concentrated on the latter. 

The maiù problem with taxation of international capital 1s that different countries 
constitute different tax jurisdictions and have different systems of exemptions. 
Consequently the two main principles of taxation, the source principle and the 
residence principle, have different implications for savings and investments. In 
other words, given different taxation systems no principle of taxation can simultan- 
eously ensure both capital export and import neutrality. These and other such 
theoretical principles are the subject matter of chapter one of this book. 

Part two of the book goes on to discuss the theoretical principles of international 
mobility of capital ın open economies. The well known principle of why world 
economies tend towards a system of zero taxation of capital is derived, along 
with reasons why this tends to be under provision of public goods in such econ- 
omies. In chapter > \ the model 1s extended to derivation of a game theoretic 
equilibrium in internd..onal tax rates. A political economy model to explain relative 
taxation of domestic labour and capital ıs analyzed in chapter seven. Finally, the 
author discusses the crucial issues of transnational corporations and tax on flows 
of transnational capital. Here the models discuss the problem of transfer pricing 
and how countries can counter inter-country profit transfer via transfer pricing 
regimes. - 

Part three of the book analyses the issues of commodity taxation. The problem 
analysed ıs the need to coordinate taxation regimes where producer taxation is 
governed by the destination principle of taxation and the consumers are taxed on 
the origin principle. Fiscal externalities in such situations are analysed in a Nash 
equilibnum. This is particularly relevant today as countries integrate to form cus- 
toms territories with harmonized taxation systems. The author has in mind, in 
particular, customs territories ike the European Union (EU). This aspect of com- 
modity taxation is likely to become more and more relevant with the emergence 
of electronic shopping, particularly in developed countries. 

The real contribution of the book lies in Part four which deals with integration 
of commodity and factor taxation. This part of the book 1s crucial to understanding 
some of the principles underlining discussion of the complementarity of income 
and consumer taxes. Here the author 1s attempting to explain the issues in the , 
context of different systems, for example, the value added tax (VAT) system cur- 
rently in operation in the EU. So far books on taxation of commodities and capital 
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have been confined to discussions among tax experts like chartered accountants. 
This attempt at considering the issue of international taxation of capital in a general 
equilibrium, analytic context ıs thus very welcome. There have been other such 
attempts but the overall number of such studies are few and far between. The 
issue of harmonization of international taxation is becoming increasingly umportant 
as the economies integrate with decline in international barners. In such a scenario 
this book is a welcome addition to the literature. 
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Contemporary Pakistan 


VEENA KUKREJA, Contemporary Pakistan: Political Processes and Crises (New 
Delhi: Sage Publications, 2003). Pp. xviii + 348. Price Rs 295.00. 


The book under review is one of the most comprehensive studies of political pro- 
- cesses and crises in Pakistan. It is intended to be the story of struggle and strife of 
that country in its attempts at nation building. Even after fifty years of its birth 
Pakistan is still struggling to build a democratic polity. The country has been 
under direct or indirect military rule for more than twenty-seven years since inde- 
pendence. This was because democracy was never allowed to flourish in the 
country. During the last fifty-three years it had four spells of military rule, four 
constitutions, the current one (1973) having been held in abeyance twice, mangled 
and arbitrarily amended extensively; and one of elected governments, excepting 
one 1.e., of Zulfikar Alı Bhutto (1971-77), could complete its full term. The reason 
for this was absence of a consensus in the ruling elite on the basis of a constitution 
and lack of socio-economic programme for nation building and national integra- 
tion. Political leaders mouthed Islamic slogans but each group advanced its own 
ethnic and sectarian agenda. It could not be an Islamic state as a Shariat Bill, 
moved twice in the National Assembly, in 1991 and 1998, could not be passed. It 
cannot be called a democratic state as major amendments to the constitution have 
- been arbitrarily introduced by a serving Army Chief who has also manipulated 
the constitution to become the President for the next five years. 

The ruling party, the Pakistan Muslim League, which had led the demand for 
Pakistan did not have strong mass base in the areas which comprised Pakistan 
and it failed to mobilize the people for the task of nation building and did not pay 
attention to institution building. The result was that bureaucracy and later military 
emerged in the power structure within the first decade after independence. Veena 
Kukreja has rightly pointed out that ethnic militant politics 1s the major threat to 
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Pakistan’s polity. The concept of Pakistan was based on the premise that nationhood 
1s based on religion; that 1s why it was called the “two nation theory” which was 
also inaccurate as there were more than two religions in India. Interestingly the 
idea of Pakistan did not fascinate the Muslims of the Muslum majority provinces 
in India. Thus Pakistan was mainly a movement of the Muslims of Muslim minority 
provinces. Important sections of the Muslims in pre-independence India including 
the Ulama did not agree with the concept of Pakistan. Once Pakistan came into 
being whatever unity had been achieved ın the name of religion evaporated. While 
Muslim leaders in Pakistan mouthed Islamic slogans each advanced his ethnic 
agenda. It has been rightly pointed out by the author that Karachi over the years 
has become a melting pot of violent ethnic antagonisms where different ethnic 
communities fight it out among themselves in bloody ethnic nots. The Ulama 
denied the importance of language, culture, history, etc. Islamic fundamentalists 
even declared that those who believed in the theory of four nationalities had no 
right to live in Pakistan. This denial of the umportance of ethnic differences led to 
the separation of Bangladesh in 1971. Bengali Muslims had supported the Pakistan 
movement as they hoped it would free them from the domination of the Hindu 
elite, but to their chagrin they found that the domination of the Hindus was replaced 
by the domination of the Punjabis in the name of Islam. Kukreja has analysed the 
problems of Pakistan’s political economy in some detail. She has rightly concluded 
that Pakistan at the present moment is in the midst of perhaps the worst economic 
crisis in her history. Economic growth over the last few years has remained stag- 
nant, with its revenues not even sufficient to cover debt servicing requirements. 
Naturally there ıs some substance ın the claims that Pakistan is a failed state. 

The author has gone on to analyse the rising tide of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Pakistan particularly since the late 1970s when Gen Zia ul-Hag came to power. In 
fact, the founder of the state Jinnah had never talked of an Islamic state; what he 
meant was that Pakistan would be a Muslim majority state which would be greatly 
influenced by Islam. The Ulama who had earlier opposed the formation of Pakistan 
demanded, once ıt came into being, that since Pakistan had been won in the name 
of Islam now it should be built as one. But no one knew how to go about building 
an Islamic state. In the early 1950s various Ulama joined together to produce an 
agreed draft of a model Islamic state. It turned out to be an authoritarian state 
ruled by an Amir which would lack all the trappings of a modern democratic 
state. Justice Muneer Commission in Pakistan in 1954 had gone into the question 
of the Islamic state and had come to the conclusion that no two Ulama agreed on 
the basic principles of the Islamic state. It was only during the military regume of 
Gen Zia ul-Hagq that Islamization received the backing of the regime. Zia’s policies, 
particularly in Afghanistan and later in Jammu and Kashmir in the name of jihad, 
spawned Islamic militancy and international terrorism. 

Pakistan’s policy in Afghanistan was aimed at attempting to secure a foothold 
in that country which could be used in case of confrontation with India. As Pakistan 
was sucked into the quagmire of Afghanistan in the name of jihad, 11s involvement 
had serious consequences for the country itself from which it bas yet to recover. 
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Pakistani society saw itself caught in the proliferation of small arms and large- 
scale narcotics trade, drug money, emergence of drug lords with large lashkars- 
who were involved in arms smuggling, funding terrorists, international criminals, 
etc. Drug addiction also reached dangerous levels. The network of drug empires 
has gripped Pakistan’s society, economy and polity. 

Kukreja has produced a comprehensive study of Pakistan’s crisis ridden polity, 
an economy on the verge of bankruptcy and a society yet to be at peace with itself. 
It is a book both for a general reader and specialists. 
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Pluralism, Equality and Identity 


T.K. Oommen, Pluralism, Equality and Identity: Comparative Studies (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2002). Pp. 181 + Index. Price Rs 475. 


The basic argument of the author, an eminent sociologist of international repute, 
is that pluralism, equality and identity cannot be translated into practice if they 
are pursued independently. Therefore, he suggests an integrated approach, combin- 
ing suitably all the three concepts. To back up his arguments and conclusions, he 
draws examples after examining many democratic societies of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
Europe, America and Latin America. 

According to him, there is a qualitative difference in the nature of equality in 
different types of societies. In his perception, individual based equality is inad- 
equate to cope with the complexities of heterogeneous, hierarchical and plural 
societies. In such societies, the best way to cope with the challenge is to combine 
the pursuit of individual based equality with inter-group equality, and group identity 
of the weak. He thinks that this will, in the long run, foster inter-group harmony. 

He explains that heterogeneity is a social fact and pluralism is a value orientation 
to that social fact. He says that the challenge posed by the competing demands of 
equality and pluralism today in advanced societies can be tackled only by combin- 
ing the pursuit of individual based equality with pluralism, a collectivity oriented 
value through which inter-group equality is sought to be achieved. He is emphatic 
that the notion of equality taken in conjunction with individualism ts incapable of 
coping with the complex reality of societies. But the notion of equality along with 
the idea of pluralism is capable of coping with the situation. He underlines that 
equality, to be authentic in a heterogeneous world will have to be seen in 
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conjunction with collective identity. This calls for a framework of equality of 
collectives and equality of individuals in a sequential chain. 

He looks at the emergence of the European Union (EU) as a multinational, 
multicultural entity ın Europe. In great detail he explains the social composition 
of the EU and explains how the present, largely homogencous nation states of 
Europe are constructing a new heterogeneous structure. With the prospects of 
bringing together various linguistic entities, religious groups and migrant com- 
munities, EU cannot become a homogeneous entity. He is categoric that even if 
nation states in the EU fade out, European nations as cultural entities are not 
going to wither away. In his opinion, 1f the EU has to survive, it should evolve as 
a multinational state—that means a community of nations, with a common market 
and a federal state It should remain culturally plural. According to him, national 
feeling in Europe is not disappearing but persisting, although transnational visions, 
like the EU, are also emerging. But one does not displace the other. 

How do societies construct “The Other’? This is a question which Oommen 
has addressed 1n this book. According to him, there is no single uniform criterion. 
In plural societies “the other” is constructed on the bases of colour, race, religion, 
caste, language, gender, age, class, lifestyle, and so on. There could be a variety 
of “the others” too. There could be equal others, like French and Germans. There 
could be internal “others”, like women, youth, the aged, and so on. There could 
be deviant “others”, like drug addicts. There could be “unequal-outsider others”, 
like immigrants for example. In India, “the other” is constructed on the basis of 
religion, caste and language. In the EU, “the other’ 1s constructed on the basis of 
religion, language, race and colour. Immigrants and Muslims of Turkey and Bosnia 
are “the others” in the EU. However, invariably, “the other” creates prejudices, 
even 1f it does not invoke fear. In Germany, citizenship is defined on the basis of 
blood and kinship. Others, even if born there and speak German fluently, remain 
“the other”. An Italian, born and brought up outside Italy, can claim Italian citizen- 
ship at any time of his/her choice. But, others, even if they obtain citizenship with 
great difficulty, would remain the “other” or second-class citizens. 

Oommen points out that in mononational societies, like Italy for example, in- 
equality of citizens 1s manifested largely in the form of gender, class and age. 
Such types of inequality can be remedied through provision of equality of oppor- 
tunities to individuals. But that kind of individual equality based remedies will 
not be adequate for multicultural societies like India. Such societies need to have 
two levels of building blocks—individual and groups-——moving in step together. 

Racism in Europe today has been stimulated mainly by the increase in the 
number of coloured immigrants in Europe. It is manifest ın Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and so on. It has 
increased tension between insiders and outsiders in the EU. In this context, 
Oommen underlines the value of solidarity as a counterveiling force against the 
rising racism and discrimination in Europe. It can bring about pluralism, which 
can ensure dignified coexistence of all. There is scope for creatively applying the 
concept of solidarity to combat racism in Europe. 
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According to the author, a world society conceived in terms of one culture, one 
civilization, one communication system, and the like, is not only not possible, but 
also not desirable. It ıs simply not possible because a world society 1s an aggregation 
of state societies. Basically, the world society 1s plural and heterogeneous. 

In the book, Oommen presents India and the United States as examples of 
mega-societies of cultural pluralism. He makes many comparisons and contrasts 
between Indian and US societies. While India 1s multinational, US 1s multiethnic. 
But both are multicultural societies. 

In India, the state plays the role of a reformer, Oommen says. But that role is 
manifest in curbing the evil practices vis-a-vis Hinduism. The Indian state could 
confidently- move against Sati, the Davadasi system, untouchability, and so on. 
But when ıt comes to minority religions of alien origin, the Indian state cautiously 
distances itself from playing this reformist role. This dichotomy in the approach 
of the Indian state towards religious collectivities in India, according to him, helps 
only to sustain plural society in India and creates obstacles to the realization of 
pluralism in India. He underlines the need to keep a distinction between plural 
society and pluralism A plural society is unsuitable for institutionalizing democ- 
racy and equality. But, pluralism is an essential ingredient of democratic societies. 
He says’ “It appears that the overemphasis on primordial identities creates an es- 
trangement between groups creating insiders and outsiders within polities. This 
plural society ethos can only be effectively eradicated by nurturing pluralism” 
(p. 173). He comes to the conclusion that pluralism 1s imperative both for the 
“advanced” and for the “developing societies”. Few can disagree with this 
conclusion. 

However, an important fact mentioned in this book which needs another look 
is the experience of identity politics and protective discrimination and their impact 
on societal relationship. While there is an emancipating side to it, as Oommen 
says, the question is, are they also not helping the perpetuation of people’s primor- 
dial attachments to a direction that perpetuates social barriers, contrary to the ori- 
ginal intention behind these measures? Do group identity assertions promote the 
growth of a harmonious society? 

These questions gain pertinence in the light of the ımpact of Mandalization on 
Indian polity. There is no doubt that Mandalization has divided India on caste 
lines in an unprecedented manner, with more negative results than positive ones. 
Prejudices have surfaced instantly at all levels in an unprecedented manner. It has 
helped to perpetuate plural society in India. 

A few years ago, in Kerala an attempt to bring an end to caste prejudices in the 
job selection process through a direction to delete the mention of caste in the Sec- 
ondary School Leaving Certificate met with the opposition from the very organ- 
izations which were established to eradicate the caste system. As a result the 
move had to be abandoned. The caste-based reservation system has generated a 
vested interest in the perpetuation of the caste system. 

Therefore, the hope expressed in the book that group identity assertions will, 
in the long min, foster inter-group harmony deserves a second look. We have to 
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look for ways and means to quickly overcome the caste and communal Barrier 
and prejudices that plague our society today. 

One word about the production of the book by the publisher. The editor and the 
production manager could have been a little more careful in the production of this 
volume. If they want to know their mistakes in the book, they can tum to pages 67, 
74, 78, 85 and 171. 

That does not in any way minimize the significance of this book. The depth of 
understanding Oommen has displayed regarding the texture, not of just one or 
two societies, but of a number of societies across the world is salutary. He could 
do the churning of various societies 1n the book. Indeed, it is a scholarly expression 
of a world mind, trying to judge various societies in the proper perspective and 
without prejudice. 
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vides an author Index. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COPY 
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Editor Nlis Petter Gleditsch Intemational Peace 
Research Institute, Oslo (PRIO), Norway 


“The Journal of Peace Research has established 
Itself as one of the major forums for the ongoing 
debates about peace and security. It is proud of Its 
posttVist tradition, but also open to other approaches. 
Its expansion to six Issues a year fs a welcome sign of 
the vitality of the subject.” Barry Buzan 


“Successfully and creatively bridges the gap between theory and practice. It 
provides scholars and policymakers with theoretically sophisticated and 
empirically Informed analyses of the most timely Issues on the global security 
agenda. The Impact on thinking and the evolution of peace studies has been 
substantial.” Charles W. Kegley Jr 


“Has consistently offered Its readers articles that are Imaginatively concelved 
and practically relevant to contemporary problems especially in the post-Cotd 
War situation.” Geir Lundestad, Director, Norwegian Nobel Institute, Osio, 
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The Journal of the David Davies Memorial 
Institute for International Studies 


Editor Michael Cox University of Wales, 
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International Relations is the journal of the David 

Davies Mernonal Institute of Intemational Studies. It 

publishes the best refereed work In the vanety of intellectual traditions that 
constitute the subject of international politics. In addrtion to mainstream 
articles, the journal also seeks to promote debate and discussion, and thus 
invites shorter submissions, replies to articles and review articles. 
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* Cosmopolitan Polrhcal Commun:tes In Intemational Relations Andrew Linktater 
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¢ The End of the Unipolar Movement Steve Smith 

¢ The RAuture of Intelligence after September 1.1 Michael E Herman 

* The Ongins of War Hidem! Suganaml 

* Goba Governance and New Wars Mark Duffield 
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* Rethining Just Cause tan Holliday 
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of International 
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Published under the auspices of the 
Standing Group on Intemational 
Relations of the ECPR 


Editor Friedrich V Kratochwil Ludwig- 
Maximillans-Unlvershat, Munchen, Germany 


“EJIR has already established Itself as a world-class Joumal, one of the four or 
five In the field that are essential reading for scholars In International relations.” 
Chris Brown 


“One of the best academic Journals in International relations. The articles 
address a wide varlety of theoretical positfons and Issues, and the national 
diversity of Its authors exceeds that of any other Important journal In the field.” 
Mark Zacher 


“The most Important new acedemic fournal on International affairs to have 
appeared In recent years. The fournal’s pluralistic approach to theoretical, 
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unique contribution to the field.” Thomas Risse 


“An Indispensable tool for everyone Interested in Innovative IR theory and 
research.” Emanuel Adler 
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Security Dialogue 


Editor J Peter Burgess Intemational Peace 
‘Research Institute, Oslo (PRIO), Norway 


““Securtty Dialogue is Indispensable reading for 
anyone desiring to keep. up-to-date In the debate 
on vital Issues facing’ society In the nuclear age.” 
Joseph Rotblat 


“The scholarship, range of topics and varying 

outlooks of the contributors make Securtty Dialogue 

a leading candidate for academic Iibraries.” 

` Magazine for Libraries 

‘A beacon of world Intellect and conscience for world peace.” Kim Dae-jung 


“Securty Dialogue plays an Important and unique role In the political debate 
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Adam Dantef Rotfeld 


“A steady source of original analyses on current and future Security Issues.” 
Francesco Calogero ` 
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Guidelines for Contributors to International Studies 


_ Manoscmrta should be typed in double space throughout (text, quotations, notes, references and any 


other matter) on one side of A4-stze paper and submitted in duplicate. Contributors who send in a 

floppy disk need send’one hard copy only. The format—margins on left and right, top and bottom, 

and lines per page—should be consistent throughout the article The manuscript must be in a form 
suitable for anonymous reviewing. Articles should be submitted to The Editor, International Studies, 

School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru University, New Delhi 110 067. 

Hxapines within an article should be short and limited to two or, at most, three levels. 

Nores should be numbered consecutively and attached to the end of the article, even though they will 

eveatualty be printed as footnotes. 

Sraiiincs should follow the British pattern ag in the Oxford English Dictionary. Where alternate 

forms exist, choose “ize” instead of “ise”. Thus, use “organize”, “civilrze”, etc. instead of “organise”, 

“civilise”. Use British spellings rather than American (hence “programme”, not “program”™). 

Qoortattons should be placed in double quotation marks, reserving single quotation marks for a quote 

within a quote. Long quotes (i.¢., 45 words or more) should be indented to set them apart fro the 

text. No quote marks are required around indented quotes. 

Trautcs should be used for titles of books, newspapers, journals and magazines as well as for foreign 

words not m common usage. Underline any words to be set in italics. 

AnsexviaTtors should melude a final stop m words shortened by omittmg the end (such as p., ed, vol.) 

but not in contractions (words such as Dr, edn, ods) or between capitals, e.g., USA, SAARC, UN. Avoid 

using “i.e.” and “e.g.” in the text but use them m the notes if you wish. 

Nomaxas should appear in figures when referring to exact moasurements and series of quantities 

mnchoding percentages. In general descriptions, numbers below 100 should be spelt out in words—.c., 

“elghty-nine” but “102”. In the text use “per cent”, in tables the symbol “%”. 

Rerraxncirg Styixz for footnotes: Titles of books, articles and documents should conform to the 

original source. On first reference the following format should be followed. 

(a) Books: Amit Bhaduri and Deopak Nayyar, The Intelligent Person's Guide to Liberalization 
(New Delhi: Penguin, 1996), p. 40. 

(b) Edited Volumes: Huri Islamoglu-Inan, od., The Ottoman Empire and the World Economy 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 

(c) Articles in Edited Volumes: Minxin Pei, “Racing Against Time: Institutional Decay and 
Renewal m China,” in William A. Josoph, ed., China Briefing: The Contradictions of Change 
(Armonk, New York: MLE. Sharpe, 1997), pp. 11-50. 

(d) Articles in Journals: Andre Gunder Frank, “The World Economic System in Asia before 
European Hegemony,” The Historian, vol. 56, no. 4 (winter) 1994, pp. 259-76. However, 
where another journal with a simular title is also being published elsewhere, the place of publication 
of the journal should be provided, ¢ g., international Affairs (London) and International Affairs 
(Moscow). 

(e) Articles ia Newsmagazines: Kathy Wilhelm, “China: Out of Business,” in Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 18 Fobruary 1999, pp. 10-15. 

Sukumar Murelidharan, “Some Gain, Some Pam,” Frontline, 13-26 February 1999, pp. 47-48. 

(f) Articles from Newspapers: The place of publication of newspapers need only be cited if the 
newspaper has multiple editions. Therefore, 

M.D. Nair, “WTO Agreements on Health Sector. Compulsions for Further Negotiations,” 
The Hindu, Business Review (Delhi), 17 March 1999, p. 21. 
Brijesh D. Jayal, “Strategic Bankruptcy,” The Pioneer, 3 May 1999, p. 9. 

(g) References to Websites: K. Balakrishnan and G.V L. Narasimha Rao, “Voters Foresee Another 
Unclear Verdict,” http://werw timesofindiacom, 2 May 1999. 

(h) Reports and Documents: Citations should follow the usage of the documentary serios being 
used, thus, 

General Assembly Official Records, 50th session, Plenary, 40th moeting (verbatim) U.N. 
Doc, A/SO/PV 40, 24 October 1995, p. 46 
Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1988, U.N. Doo. A/43/40, paragraph 280. 

In subsequent references to sources already cited in the article, authors should use shorter forms, o.g., 
Frank, ReOrient, p. 40 
Minxin Pei, “Racing Against Time,” p. 14 
Report of the Human Rights Committee, 1988, paragraph 270. 

Frounes axo Tascxs should be presented on separate abects of paper and numbered in separate sequences, 

Le, ‘Figure 1’ and ‘Table 1’. 

DiacamcaL Marks and accents should be consistent. . 

For a more detailod stylesheet please write to Sage Publications India Pvt Ltd (B-mail: editors 

@indiasage.com; Tel/Fax: 91-11-26491290). 
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